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This bulletin is news for you 


if you’re looking for big¢-military contracts 


The annual AFCEA National Convénttion and Exhibit 
really is a top level meeting, where you join the upper 
sales echelons as your own ambassador, and introduce 
your products in the most strategic of all areas. 
Here you mingle with the cream of the electronics and 
communications industry, and the top representatives 
of the Armed Forces and government. Your firm and its 
products will be on display for a layge, exclusive audi- 
ence of market V.I.P.’s — all of whom are prospective 
customers. 
Because the Convention is a common ground meeting 
place, it affords you the perfect opportunity to get to 
know the most important members of the Armed Serv- 
ices and your industry. , 
You meet with military purchasers and manufacturing 
colleagues; personal contact with those in the know 
keeps you up to date on the latest needs and projects of 
the military, as well as current industry research and 
developments. 
The Exhibit is a must for manufacturers who want to 
sell in the most profitable of all markets. It serves as a 
big, bright showcase which attracts buyers from all over 
the country, and you as an exhibitor identify yourself in 
the most practical way as being a supplier in the market. 
Remember, almost all of the viewers of your display are 
prospective purchasers. A good, working display makes 
the contacts for you, and can mean on-the-spot sales! 
The AFCEA Convention and Exhibit are both held in 
Washington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel, where for three 
days you are kept busy and stimulated by: 

Panel discussions which feature carefully-pre- 

pared professional papers on timely military- 

electronics subjects, presented by well-known 

engineers and scientists. 

Interesting speeches on significant themes, 

given by famous military and industry per- 

sonalities. 

A tour, conducted by the U.S. Army, through a 

large military installation. 


Banque ts, recept ions and luncheons which pro- 
vide still more occasions for profitable contacts. 


And, of course, the 94 displays set up in the 
exhibition hall of the famous hotel. 


“Communications.and Electronics—the arm of control, 
the voice of command,” is the theme of AFCEA’s 1960 
Convention and Exhibit. The Exhibit will reflect the 
amazing progress this young industry is making; 
wouldn’t you like to show what your own firm has 
accomplished ? 

As a service to each exhibitor advertising in SIGNAL, 
tHe official publication of the AFCEA, a free ad in the 
exhibit listings of both SIGNAL and the official program 
is offered. Such wide adytrtising coverage gives added 
sales impact. The May issue of SIGNAL gives full cover- 
age to the AFCEA Convention and Exhibit. In itself an 
‘.Exhibit iN Print,’ this issue will be out in advance of 
the big event, spotlighting your products and serving 
to direct visitors to your display at the Exhibit. The 
issue will be indispensable as a guide to this year’s Con- 
vention and Exhibit, since it will contain a complete list 
of exhibitors and the products to be displayed, as well 
as advance data about all technical papers, meetings, and 
other special activities. 

For a complete and effective, year-round sales program that will make 


you a front-rank competitor in this $4 billion market, inquire about 
AFCEA's profitable package plan. 
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“Salesman of the Year” award winners are honored at the Mid-America Conference of the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers. Pictured here left to right are James Anderson, District Manager, Architectural Record, honorable mention; William S. 
Wade, Executive Vice President, Stanley Publishing Co., co-sponsors of the awards with the t.f. Club of Chicago; Philip O'Keefe, 
District Manager, Materials in Design Engineering, winner $500.00 cash and first place award plaque; James Murphy, Adv. Mgr., 
Industries Group, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; J. M. Fawcett, Western Representative, Pocket List of Railroad Officials, honorable mention 


A Tribute to the Winners of Chicago’s 
t-f- Club Annual Sales Awards 


Buchen Company, Chicago; and Harvey 
A. Scribner, President, Russell T. Gray, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Congratulations to the winners of the 
first annual Chicago t.f. Club salesman- 
ship awards! 

These new annual awards are co- 
sponsored by the t.f. Club of Chicago 
and the Stanley Publishing Company, 
and are being made each year on the 
basis of unusual or creative work by 
business publication representatives in 
selling advertising space. 

Servicing current advertising accounts 
and prospective accounts, exploitation of 
new marketing ideas, success in over- 
coming buyers’ resistance and any other 
accomplishments which made a major 
contribution to the prestige and revenue 
of either or both the employing pub- 
lisher or the advertiser served as the 
criteria for the judging. 

Cash And Plaques 

The first award consists of $500 in 
cash and a beautifully engraved plaque. 
Honorable mention winners received 
beautifully engraved plaques. 


The first year’s winners were pre- 
sented their awards and honored at the 
Mid-American Conference of the Asso 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers held 
March tenth at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The award winners for the first year 
are: Philip O’Keefe, District Manager, 
Materials in Design Engineering. Hon 
orable mention: James Anderson, Dis- 
trict Manager, Architectural Record; 
and James Fawcett, Western Represen- 
tative, The Pocket List of Railroad 
Officials. 


Buyers Act As Judges 


Judges for the first competition were: 
James Murphy, Advertising Manager, 
Industries Group, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; William E. Geidt, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Sheet & Strip Division, 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago; How- 
ard W. Rose, Vice President, The 


The t.f. Club of Chicago and the 
Stanley Publishing Company, co-spon 
sors of this annual award, congratulate 
and pay tribute to the first winners 
pictured above. 


You Can Be A Winner In 1960 


Whether you are one of the business 
paper representatives in the greater Chi- 
cago area competing for the 1960 award, 
to be announced early next year, or 
whether you are an advertiser or an 
agency buying space, you can be a win- 
ner in this competition. Advertisers and 
agencies are benefactors through the 
continued effort of business paper adver- 
tising representatives to do a better sell- 
ing job. Business paper advertising 
salesmen and publishers benefit likewise 
because of the more productive and crea- 
tive sales effort. 


Stanley Publishing Believes in Good Service and Good Selling 


JQSTANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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shop talk 


gy Awhile back we stopped talk- 
ing about special this, or special that 
issues on IM. 

One reason was that we found 
ourselves falling into a_self-con- 
structed trap that snares many busi- 
ness paper editors. The trap is 
sprung when the editor looks over 
his inventory of upcoming articles 
and finds five or six in the same 
general area and says, “Swell, let’s 
have a special issue.” Then he runs 
all those same-subject articles one 
after another in the book with some 
sort of a visual gimmick tying them 
together. And the issue is billed as 
the indispensable “package” on such 
and such. 

Well, this is a useful device, and 
we’re not saying you'll never see it 
again in IM. But one of its chief 
points of usefulness is that it often 
helps the editor get out from under 
articles that just aren’t quite strong 
enough to stand alone. That helps 
the editor but not the reader. And 
that’s what we don’t like about the 
special issue idea. So we're going 
to increase our efforts to get rid of 
the not-quite-strong-enough articles 
before they get anywhere near the 
publication stage. That’s why—if 
and when you see us billing a “spe- 
cial issue” from now on—it will 
mean that we’re convinced the sub- 
ject is important enough to be cov- 
ered from several angles and not 
because we happened te have on 
hand half a dozen articles on the 
subject. 


gy As a matter of fact, we prob- 
ably could call this issue a “special” 
on at least one point. But we won't. 
We will, however, point out that we 
have two very interesting features 
on advertising agencies in the issue. 
Both are regular annual features, 
which have consistently been of 
particular interest to IM readers. 
One of them (which begins on page 
39) digs into the subject of why and 
how industrial advertisers change 


agencies. The other (beginning on 
page 84) is our annual tabulation of 
business paper space placement by 
agencies. 


de@y We're kicking off a new fea- 
ture in this issue of IM. It’s called 
the “Industrial Sales Executives 
Forum,” and it begins on page 43. 

In this first feature, 12 of our 
Forum members answer the ques- 
tion: “What qualities make an 
‘ideal’ industrial salesman?” In the 
coming months, the Forum discus- 
sions will cover such subjects as re- 
cruiting salesmen, compensation 
methods, sales force communica- 
tions and liaison with advertising 
and other departments. 


gy Our monthly tabulation of ad 
volume in business publications has 
attracted considerably more atten- 
tion since we converted to the in- 
dustry-by-industry groupings. It 
appears this month on page 154. 

Incidentally, it’s been called to our 
attention that we didn’t make one 
point clear in January, in our tabu- 
lation of the 98 industrial publica- 
tions which carried more than 1,300 
pages of advertising in 1959. 

Two publications in the leaders’ 
group—Chemical Processing and 
Contractors & Engineers—were re- 
ported in 7x10” ad units (as they 
always report) rather than in pages. 
This was clearly indicated in the 
regular December tabulation, but 
not in the special year-end sum- 
mary. 

So that readers don’t get confused 
on any of the publications we re- 
port, we are now carefully designat- 
ing page size on all which are not 
“standard” 7x10’, and also clearly 
marking those who report ad vol- 
ume in 7x10” units rather than 
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TABLE OF 


Why agencies get fired, and how they get hired .......... 


More than 50 industrial companies who fired their old agencies and 
hired new ones last year tell why they did the firing and how they did 
the hiring in this article, the third of IM’s annual reports on why in- 
dustrial advertisers change agencies. Leo Anderson 


What qualities make an ‘ideal’ industrial salesman? ..... . 


What are the ideal attributes of an industrial salesman? Twelve indus- 
trial sales managers, members of IM’s newly organized ‘Industrial 
Sales Executives Forum,’’ answer this question in the first feature in 
an interesting and helpful new IM series. 


How smart marketing put United on top in a new field ..... 


By some standards United Carbon Products Co. is a tiny company. Yet 
it has developed and put into action a marketing program worthy of an 
industrial giant—a program that, within two years, put United at the 
very top of its specialized area in the electronics field. Here's the full 
story from United's marketing director William G. Harkey 


: . : 

Turning an ad production problem into an asset .......... 
When Eastman Chemical wanted to show off its new paper coating 
material in an ad, it ran into all kinds of problems, but ended up with 
a striking, “wallpaper” type of ad insert. Here's the story. 


Ted Sanchagrin 


| This promotion goes the long way around to sell pipe ..... . 


Cast iron pipe manufacturers were in the frustrating ¢ 


on top of a tremendous 
vince the market it s 


provided the needed push 


Shaggy dog gives continuity to SKF campaign ........... 
Putting a soulful-looking St. Bernard into your ads may not work for all 


but it does for SKF Industr Here’s the story. 


—— cans 
Press kit is key to success at Scovill’s open house ......... 
How important is the press kit at a new plant open house? What should 
it contain? Here are the answers, from a man who has put together one 
of the most complete and helpful editor's kits ever prepared for such 


an occasion. Kenneth T. Howell 


How to capture a corner in the Latin American market ... . 


Now is the time for U. S. companies to capitalize on Latin America’s 
current press toward industrialization, says the author of this article. 
This on-the-scene account tells how to adapt products and selling iech- 
niques to the needs and habits of customers south of the border. 

Frank J. Thomas 


The significance of the growing role of sales management . . 


Both industrial sales managers and their field salesmen are broaden- 
ing their jobs, looking beyond quotas and calls per customer and inte- 
grating their activities with other marketing elements. This article, 27th 
in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing series, underscores the significance 
of these trends and spells out specific actions to be taken by sales man- 
agers in order to measure up to their growing jobs. 

Eugene J. Kelley and William Lazer 
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Who's who among industrial advertising agencies ........ 


For the ninth straight year BBDO leads in IM's exclusive annual tabula- 
tion of business paper space placement by advertising agencies. In 
second and third places are JWT and F&S&R. The tabulation shows the 
increasing importance of business papers as an industrial advertising 
medium. 


How Raytheon checks on its competition ............... 


Do you know all you want to know about your competitors and their 
promotional methods? If not, maybe you should follow Raytheon’s lead 
and hire a “spy.” 


Jeffrey keeps fuss ’n flowers out of distributor schools ..... 


Flowery speeches too often get between distributor salesmen and the 
facts that factory schools can and should provide. Not so at Jeffrey Mfg. 
’o. Here’s how that company packs valuable selling information into 


its three-day schools. Bud Reese 


How to pull an entire industry out of the doldrums ........ 


In an era of industrial expansion, the gray iron foundry industry was 
going backward. The biggest reason was the fact that most of its mem- 
bers, relatively small enterprises, didn’t know much about marketing. 
Here's the story of the integrated promotional program that sold the in- 


justry on selling itself. 


How to make friends with your distributors ............ 


When your own distributors think you have a crummy operation, 
things are tough indeed. Here’s what American Pulley Co. did when 


confronted with this situation. 


What will happen to defense market in this election year? . . 


14! 


It's tough enough for industrial marketers to keep up with defense 
strategy shifts in normal times. In this election year it will be even 
tougher. This special report outlines defense shift possibilities and the 


impact of politics upon them. Stanley E. Cohen 


Are art directors killing off copywriters? ............... 


Copy Chasers take another crack at art directors, and claim that if the 
current trend keeps on there'll be no more need for copywriters—the 
art directors will make the copy unreadable anyway. 


DEPARTMENTS 
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... the only publication 
offering specialized 
coverage of every aspect 
of the use of cutting 
tools and carbides . 


Carbide Engineering provides methods, 
production and maintenance engineer- 
ing in the metalworking industry with 
comprehensive information on the effi- 
cient use of cutting tools, carbide dies 
and wear parts. Carbide Engineering 
is distributed monthly to more than 
13,000 “thand-picked” readers .. . 
men who have proven their ability to 
specify or buy. In fact, Carbide Engi- 
neering readers yearly purchase the 
majority of all carbides, ceramic tools 
and allied machining tools that are 
sold. ‘‘CE"’ is the official publication of 
the Society of Carbide Engineers and 
is recognized as the authoritative pub- 
lication in this field. It is addressed to 
the reader by name and title and is 
BPA audited. Qualified circulation and 
specialized editorial coverage makes 
Carbide Engineering your ‘‘best" ad- 
vertising buy if you sell to this market. 
Write today for complete data file. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Safe shipment of truck trailers on 
railway flat cars is assured by Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry’s rugged, 
i aveyel exe] skyelgeliale Rigel (-lmalicasmee(-) 7-10 
oped in cooperation with Trailer 
Train Company. This is one of the 
many new product developments 
by Vice President, Engineering, 
Robert Evans and his staff for this 
division of ACF Industries, Inc. 
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How Sweet's puts 
catalogs in the thick of 
buying action at ACF 


At ACF Industries’ Divisions, 72 Sweet’s Catalog Files are 
strategically dispersed to help hundreds of plant engineers, 
machine tool buyers, and product designers in comparing and 
selecting needed products. ACF executives co-operated with 
Sweet’s to place each File where it will do their company, 


and their potential suppliers, the most good. 


Explains American Car & Foundry Division’s 

Vice President Evans: 

“It is clearly to our advantage to make sure Sweet’s Catalog 
Files are on hand in every ACF office which needs the prod- 


uct information they contain. 


“Properly situated, these Files diminish every office’s catalog 
problems, and save a decentralized and diversified company 
like ours countless manhours, mountains of correspondence 
with manufacturers, and thousands of dollars. The catalogs 
in Sweet’s widen the field of products we can consider, and 
often introduce us to manufacturers about whom we might 


otherwise know little or nothing.” 


SWEET'S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market —the way industry wants to buy 





IN MINING... 


The 1960's Point to a Continued 


PROCESSING 


E&MJ Review Shows Exploration and Planning Already Begun 
in 90 Separate World-Wide Projects and Areas 


How well will the mining industry’s present momen- 
tum carry into and through the 1960’s? The answer 
to this question can easily be a multi-billion dollar 
one, especially for equipment manufacturers selling 
to world-wide mining. 


While much depends on general business conditions, 
economists predict a continued, healthy expansion. 
Certainly in its first few months, this new decade 
is off to a fast start. 


1960 Off and Running 


Results in 1959 made an impressive showing, with 
61 new mining projects announced, 42 still under 
construction from previous years, 46 beginning 
actual production, and another 34 undergoing ex- 
pansion. But even this record is overshadowed by 
some 90 projects and areas that are already “hot” 
because exploration and planning have begun. 


Yet before a mine is in full production, literally 
millions of dollars will often be invested in develop- 
ing the property, readying mining and processing 
equipment. Add it all up, and you find almost $2.5 
billion spent annually today on capital equipment 
and supplies for either new or existing properties 
here and abroad by mining companies. 


Two Buying Levels 


On any major purchase, selling is necessary both at 
company headquarters and mine locations. Operat- 
ing personnel at the mine — the men responsible for 
using the equipment — will have considerable influ- 
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ence on purchasing decisions made at headquarters. 
Mine locations are often remote, especially in any 
industry as geographically spread out as this one, 
so that only through advertising can an equipment 
manufacturer be reasonably certain of contacting 
the majority of prospects. 


To reach all the buying influences at both selling 
levels, more advertisers regularly choose ENGI- 
NEERING & MINING JOURNAL. It gives almost 
2 to 1 coverage of the top management group over 
the next publication, offers the largest paid circula- 
tion in the U.S., Canada, and mining areas abroad 
where American equipment is bought and used. 


Meeting Information Needs 


Subscribers in all phases of metal and nonmetallic 
mining look to E&MJ to keep them abreast of rapid 
changes in their own and other segments of the 
industry. To this end, E&MJ published 970 editorial 
pages last year, 39% more than the next book serv- 
ing the field. 


The efforts of eight full-time editors are supple- 
mented by McGraw-Hill World News Service reports 
from correspondents in every important world min- 
ing area. And to keep up with economic trends and 
market developments important to mining, E&MJ 
draws freely on the services of McGraw-Hill’s 
Department of Economics. 


Selling Mining Proftitably 


The geographic patterns of mining are constantly 


Serving the Mining Industries 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





BIG Market for 




















shifting to follow the discovery and development of A recent study of E&MJ readers shows they aver- 
new mineral deposits. This makes advertising in age 2 hours, 40 minutes with each issue, pick it up 
E&MJ your best buy, because with it you can cover an average of 5.3 times. Almost half the subscribers 
prospects most economically, identify your best pass their copies along — there are 2.8 readers per 
customers for sales follow-up. copy —and 55% do not read the next publication. 


HERE'S A BIG, DYNAMIC MARKET... 
The World-Wide Mining Market in the Early 1960's 


Manganese, iron ore, copper, bauxite, gold, lead, zinc, silver, and many more mis- 
cellaneous metals and nonmetallics ... all are included in these new properties now 
under development throughout the world shown on the map above. Many of the 
overseas areas represent interests of American companies. Mining has the second 
largest foreign investment of any U.S. industry, since many of the minerals we use 
must be found outside this country. 


Yes, mining is BIG...a world-wide market with almost unlimited selling opportu- 
nities in the 1960’s for those equipment manufacturers who know how to tap it best. 
And your E&MJ representative has a wealth of detailed marketing data that will 
be helpful in formulating your plans. Right now, he has a new folder locating all the 
“hot spots” above, and giving you more information about the work to be done in 
them. Ask him for a copy of Data Sheet 6-178-260, or write to Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications, at the address given at the left. 
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FIVE ACRES 
OF HALF DOLLARS ! 


THAT'S HOW MUCH THE 
FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 
SPENDS ANNUALLY FOR 
WELDING EQUIPMENT AND *%, 








~ FOUNDRIES ARE 


GOOD NEIGHBORS ! 


IO% OF THE FOUNDRY 
INDUSTRYS CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT GOES FOR 
EQUIPMENT TO KEEP 
DUST, SMOKE AND 
FUMES OUT OF 

THE AIR... 
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SUPPLIES. ‘$7,000, 000% 





se oF avuminum CASTINGS 

\S GROWING RAPIDLY. 37% 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ALUMINUM 
FOUNDRIES AND 75% INCREASE IN 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 


“|. CASTINGS SINCE POST-WAR YEARS 


EACH TON OF FINISHED 
CASTINGS PRODUCED. <q 
FORTY CENTS OF EACH & 
DOLLAR FOR DIRECT FOUNDR 
LABOR IS SPENT ON 4&%& 
MATERIALS HANDLING “ge 
OPERATIONS ao 











A $50,000 
FRINGE BENEFIT ! 


é 
IN OUR “CONTACT” NOW THEY RE 
NEWSLETTER, A PLUS SERVICE | FAKING CASTINGS 
FURNISHED TO ADVERTISERS AND 
AGENCIES BY FOUNDRY FROM PHOTOS... 
MAGAZINE, ONE ADVERTISER INVESTMENT CASTING PROCESS 
sires elongata USES CONVENTIONAL 


WHO PLACED A PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS 
$50,000 ORDER TO MAKE WAX PATTERNS 
FOR PRODUCING 

FINELY DETAILED 
CASTINGS 











“—< DOLLARS | 
: =, FROM DENVER TO SEATTLE _ 


THE $17,000,000 SPENT ANNUALLY = 

BY FOUNDRIES FOR CORE OIL WOULD FORM AN UNBROKEN 

ROW OF DOLLAR BILLS STRETCHING OVER 1700 MILES. IN ADDITION, 
FOUNDRIES PURCHASE 2,700,000 POUNDS OF GREASE EVERY YEAR... 
UNDOUBTEDLY ENOUGH TO MAKE A VISIBLE SMEAR 

THE ENTIRE LENGTH OF THE EQUATOR © 





MISS EVERY FIFTH SALE |o-. 
TO METALWORKING !y2< 


THATS WHAT a») 7 2 : — wang — BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE 
HAPPENS WHEN (ey re lee $6% BILLION METAL CASTING INDUSTRIES 
YOU OVERLOOK THE \ 
FOUNDRY MARKET FOR 
HEAT TREATING 
EQUIPMENT ! 
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The finest circulation in these specialized 


a 

A 

~ “CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” selects 
preferred readers, while excluding undesirable 
readers. Its essence is “‘selectivity’’, within the spe- 


= cialized industry, function, field or audience served. 


**CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” is the 
antithesis of ‘‘Who's got $2.00, $3.00 or $5.00?"’ 


For, by its very nature ““CLOsED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” need 
not try to “force” numbers of people to ‘“‘make a token pay- 
ment’’, so that the publisher may meet a quantity figure 
acceptable as “‘adequate coverage”. ““CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCU- 
LATION” need not pressure a “token payment” from anyone. 


All Circulations—ABC or BPA—have the same 
beginnings 

All specialized business magazine publishers, whether ABC- 
paid or BPA-paid or BPA-non-paid, must first build an “ideal” 
list of ‘‘desired readers’’. But right there, their paths separate. 


The Paid Circulation Publisher 


the paid circulation publisher must next obtain a 
token payment before he can count a preferred reader 
as part of his audience. 


e when he fails to get a “‘token payment” from a pre- 
ferred reader, he must exclude such preferred reader 
from his circulation. 


e many preferred readers cannot be forced to make such 
“token payments’’—it is physically and financially im- 
possible to force such action. 

e the need for ‘‘adequate numbers to suggest adequate 
coverage”’ normally, logically, invites acceptance of 
less-desirables or non-desirables. 


As “‘CLoSED-Circuit”’ Publishers 


e as ‘‘CLosep-Circuit” publishers we deliver our publi- 
cations to ideal readers, immediately . . . making our 
magazines AVAILABLE before these readers .. . 
and, with vital, interesting editorial content, we build 
a reading interest and sound readership of a higher % 
of preferred readers than is possible by “token 
payment” methods. 


hence with ““CLoseD-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” we de- 
liver greater readership, of higher quality and quan- 
tity . . . give more adequate coverage and greater 
advertising values. 


Why then the struggle for paid? ... it's a 
struggle for ‘Postal Subsidy" 


Yes, the paid publisher pays far less postage than do we as 
“CLoseD-CircCuIt” publishers. The difference ? Approximately 
4c to 6c per pound for paid circulation . . . nearer 12c per 
pound for ‘““CLosep-Circuir CIRCULATION”. (Why? An old 
Postal Law . . . of 1879... says so.) 


—the finest circulation in these specialized fields* 


“CLOSED-CIRCUIT 


Foundation of Quality Readership of all PUTMAN 


Pant-Power Services 
Engineer 


! gai 

af | 
~ AS CENTRALIZED 
eal 1) Luprication 


ee 
pone 


*FOOD BUSINESS 
25,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation" 


*PLANT and POWER 
SERVICES ENGINEER 
60,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation" 


*FOOD PROCESSING 
39,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 

Circulation" 


“CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
50,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation"’ 
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fields’ because... 


Some large publishers of business and industrial paid cir- 
culation magazines thus enjoy “postal subsidy” of as much as 
$1,000,000 or more, annually. 


We, as “CLosep-Circuit” publishers elect to pay this extra 
postage, so we may not be handicapped in building the best 
possible circulation, building better quality readership, in 
greater depth, in greater quantity . . . thus to deliver greater 
advertising values. But we do have one big advantage—we 
escape the heavy costs of attempting to force “‘token pay- 
ments” from the preferred readers we serve with our publica- 
tions. Such savings may equal or exceed the extra postage 
we pay. 


The “Phantom” of ‘Profit from Paid 
Circulation Sales" 


Some paid circulation business or industrial publishers claim 
they “‘show a nice profit from their circulation sales’. This, 
they say, enables them to build better editorial, hence better 
readership. 


Any experienced publisher, or well informed advertising man, 
knows that such publications are so rare as to be almost non- 
existent. There are perhaps a few . . . in unique, small circula- 
tion, fields . . . where companies or institutions by force of 
habit renew subscriptions yearly. But this is most uncommon. 


By contrast . . . look at the reproduction of a want ad, appear- 
ing in a New York newspaper not so long ago . . . signed by a 


strong, successful ABC-paid bus- 
iness magazine. (See cut at left). 


This is more nearly typical than 
the “pretty story” so often told of 
“profits from circulation sales’’. 
And remember . . . the paid pub- 
lisher still misses the preferred 
readers who can’t be forced to 
make a “token payment.” 


pi . 
year+100% comm on ail business 
uced. We pay all traveling ex- 
ir ny has retirement 
rot & acci- 


rable, not 
This is an excellent opportunity for 
the right man. 
ASUAIH JIOKEWACLS 
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“CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” Soft-Sells 
Quality Readership 


For our ““CLosep-Circutt”’ magazines go directly to preferred 
readers . . . presenting helpful editorial content in person. Such 
availability doesn’t argue . . . or cajole. The publication’s 
presence invites reading. The desired reader, once pleased, 
becomes a regular reader. 


Contrariwise . . . the paid magazine must resort to hard-hitting 
personal selling or mail promotion or to offers of premiums 
... Often diverting the buyer from the magazine itself in order 
to “get that token payment”. Then when the magazine arrives, 
the reader may find little of interest in its editorial pages. 


Thus “CLosep-Circuit” soft-sell builds quality readership 
in quantity, and in depth, that cannot be equalled by other 
methods. 


CIRCULATION” 


Trade Mark 


PUBLICATIONS 


* What's NEW in 
CHEMICALS 
60,000 quality 

“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation”’ 


*QUEST ... for tomorrow 
35,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation"’ 


QUEST... for tomorrow 
and 
What's NEW in CHEMICALS 


...two new members of Putman Publishing Company 
... complete information on request 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


I Mm Putman Publishing Building 

tp 111 East Delaware Place + Chicago 11, Illinois 
Atlanta, Ga. * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland 
Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


© Putman Publishing Company, 1959 
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7,790 

inquiries 

from 

a single St.Regis 
small PAPER COMPANY 
advertisement 


* « February 25, 1960 


Mr. George Krakora 

Eastern Industrial Adv. Mgr. 
The Wall Street Journal 

44 Broad Street 

New York 4, N.Y. 


1SO EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK !17.N.¥ 


Dear George: 


I am certain you are aware St. Regis Paper Company 
has been very well-satisfied with the series of 
corporate ads in the Wall Street Journal. We have 
considered many of them to be outstanding ads. 


However, when one has such outstanding results 
as we have recently encountered, I am delighted to be 
able to pass along these results to the publication. 
On December 28th, St. Regis Paper Company ran an 
advertisement on a vacation cabin or second home in 
which we offered a free set of plans to respondents. 
The results were amazing. Some people called us upon 
their arrival at Grand Central Station. Others hastened 
to scribble down their requests. We had provided for 
perhaps 1,000 responses. We immediately upped this to 
2,500. I heaved a sigh of relief being confident this 
was the most we could expect. When the tally reached the 
5,000 mark, we had to reprint the plans a second time. In 
total to date we have received 7,790 inquiries from a 
single small advertisement in the Wall Street Journal. 
While our analysis has not been completed, it would appear 
that the quality as well as the quantity is high. A 
number of people have called for further specific 
information after having received the plans. Needless to 
say, we are delighted with the results. 


I would like to take this opportunity to formally 
compliment the Wall Street Journal on behalf of St. Regis 
Paper Company. 


Since 


Stephen D. Boudreau 
Advertising Manager 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Published at: New York and Washington, D. C., Chicago and Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
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Your most exciting and convincing ad won't 
sell unless you've reached the man who can buy! 


In Industry, the man who does 





its 

then develo; 
required. t 

There are r 


seeks fresh t 


past deliberatel 


* ME—The Manufacturing Engineer 


the really importont man in industrio!l buying tedoy 


thar 
b 


manage the manufacturing operatior 

cent have direct responsibilities in manu 

facturing engineering, and 25 per cent de 

sign equipment to manufacturing engineer 
quirements. Ask your AUTOMA 

TION representative for more specific 

tails on industry's fastest growing functic 


Manufacturing Engineering 


DOvVOOOwWIOo 


Albert A. Dilger, account executive, 
Grimm & Craigle, Inc., (right) and 

agency vice-president Howard G. Paulsen 
hold the $1000 check Dilger won 

for providing the winning ad. 


The Grand Award Winner was chosen from 
a total of 418 entries. This ad won because 
in the opinion of the judges it best described 
the values of the Manufacturing Engineer 
as a buying influence and explained how 
AUTOMATION serves this key function. 


Who is the ME? He’s actually a “new 
breed-of-cat.”” He plans and specifies the 
manufacturing system and supervises the 
design, building and operation of the equip- 
ment that manufactures the product. His 
titles vary from president to engineer. But 
regardless of his title, his function is manu- 
facturing engineering. He knows that in 
order to do his job properly, he must think 
ahead, plan ahead, and stay ahead. To 
perform all his functions, he must have a 
wide, horizontal engineering knowledge. 
Where does he turn for this information? 
Some 96,000-plus turn to AUTOMATION . 
the one magazine edited specifically for every 
manufacturing engineer’s interests. 


Only Automation brings him articles on 
the modern approach to reducing unit op- 
erations costs, raising quality standards, in- 
creasing output and improving working con- 
ditions. Only in Automation can he read 
about the fundamental considerations and 
basic “how to” techniques for engineering 
automated machines, lines and plants. Only 
in AUTOMATION can he get information on 
the integration of process, control, and han- 
dling phases of the manufacturing engi- 
neering function. 


If it’s something that deals with auto- 


matic manufacturing operations, it’s being 
read by ME in AuTomarIoN. 


DOOWVOOOWOH 
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Panel of judges 


Robert Pekarek 
Media Director 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Publisher 
Industrial Marketing 


Walter B. Tookey 
Vice-President 
Fensholt Advertising Agency 


C. E. Geary 
Adv. & Sales Promotion 
General Electric 


Ed Penn 
President 
Penn & Hamaker, Inc. 


David Utley 
Asst. to the President 
Baker Brothers Inc. 


Robert Wooldridge 
Vice President 
Gaynor & Ducas Inc. 


Carl L. Peterson 
Advertising Manager 
Cleveland Crane & Eng. Co. 


T. King-Hedinger 
Vice-President 
Palm & Patterson, Inc. 


Honorable mention award winners 


Mortimer Kohn 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Robert G. Atkins 
G. F. Sweet Advertising 
Hartford, Conn. 


Eric Stigler 

Leo Burnett Company Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Richard Turpen 


Homer Groening Sherman E. Rogers 





Homer Groening Advertising 
Portland, Oregon 


Merit award winners 


Charles N. Ascheim 

Coral Gables, Fla. 

Robert C. Bailey and 

D. S. McVay —_ Entry) 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Jock S$. B. Bevan 
Indianapolis, ind. 

Thomas H. Birch 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Thomas J. Blakley and 
Warren D. Harris (Joint Entry) 
Gary, ind. 

W. Briggs Richmond, Va. 

V. Brookhort 

Wantagh, L. |., N. Y. 
William A. Brown 

Warren, Ohio 
R. E. Craig 
Downingtown, 
John B. Clark 
Account Supervisor 

Lando Advertising Agency 
Erie, Pa. 

Paul A. De Lorenzo 

Design Engineer 

Malverne, N. Y. 

Athel F. Denham 

Denham & Co. Detroit, Mich. 
M. D. Dettman 

Director of Merchandising 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Hugh Donnell 

West Redding, Conn. 


Daniel J. Dougherty 
Asst. Advertising Manager 


Pa. 


Hagan Chemicals & Controls, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Charles Eumurian 

Principal Engineer 

General Mills 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles E. Evans 

Advertising Manager 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Riverside, Calif. 


Paul Field 

Reach McClinton & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Walter W. Fischer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. A. Fitzgerald 

Mgr. Public Relations 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Po. 
William Fox, Jr. 
Account Executive 
Batten; Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Cleveland, Ohio 
William H. Geisler 
Vice President 

The McCarty Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. H. Gibbons 

Advertising Manager 
Tinnerman Products, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

David M. Gibson 

Account Manager 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Boston, Mass. 

Richard W. Glaubinger 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Robert D. Hall, Jr. 

Account Executive 
Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, 
Clifford & McMillan, Inc. 
Needham, Mass. 





Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


A. |. Hurd, Account Executive and | 

C. R. Miner, Art Director (Joint 
Entry) 

Russell T.4Gray, Inc. 

Chicago, Ii!. 

Frank Johnson and 

John J. Cailnan (Joint Entry) 

Loke Bluff, III. 

James 0. Jones 

Account Executive 

Valentine-Radford, Inc. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


A. C. Kelly 
AllenAir Corp. 
Mineola, N. Y. 
Winton C. Koch 
Dayton, Ohio 


G. A. Koetting 
Marketing Analyst 
Lincoln Engineering Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Robert E. Lange 
Beaumont Enterprise 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Germaine W. Lord 
San Carlos, Calif. 
Nicholas F. MacKendy 
Brookfield, Wis. 
E. Mark and 

C. H. Frederick 
New York, Y 
Phil McCafferty 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Neil McCaffrey 
Pelham, N. Y. 
John J. McLaughlin 
Sales Manager 
The Wilkie Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Joint Entry) 





Campbell-Ewald Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 


John M. Meaghes 
Lynn, Mass. 


| Jock £. P. Middleton 


Columbus, Ohio 


Gene Miller 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mrs. L. R. Muir, Research Dftsmn. 


Gerbers Products Company 

Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murphy 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

James Murphy 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. R. O’Shields 

New York, N. Y. 

C. D. Pease, Mgr. 

Marketing Admin. & 
Promotion Planning 

General Electric Co. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Peter C. Poss 

Canton, Ohio 

M. F. Ranney 

Carr Liggett Adv. Inc. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Dan Reebel 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Richard J. Reif 

Advertising Manager 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

R. W. Russell 

Assistant Advertising Manager 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. Inc. 

Muncy, Pa. 

A. C. Sager 

Vice President 

Connor Associates, Inc. 

Aurora, Ill. 





Harold 0. Stonley 
Leo Burnett Co. Inc. 
Chicago, III. 

J. D. Stockwell 

Art Director 
Valentine-Radford, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
William C. Strub 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Berwyn Thompson 
Springfield, Ill. 
R. Douglas Toler 
Advertising Manager 
National-Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 
J. Tritelli 
Springfield, II. 
John Van Auken 
John Van Auken Adv. 

Designers 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jon Van Eerde 
West Nyack, N. Y. 
David G. Voss 
Engineer 
Raytheon Co. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Earl Westrom 
Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph F. Wilkinson 
Noyes & Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
J. D. Williams 
Director 


Visual Motivations Foundation 


Trenton, 


Dick W. Zylstra 
Chicago, III. 





How to create 
the right 
impression 


Creativity in advertising has one primary function: 
Creating the right impression on the people to whom 
you have something to sell. The degree to which ad- 
vertising does this is the only real measure of its 


creative excellence. 


Yet, enthusiasm for a particular idea (which may 
be extremely clever or unusual) often causes this 
primary function to be forgotten. The result is crea- 
tivity for its own sake—a very expensive luxury. 


You hive seen ads so obviously “‘creative”’ that 
you thought instinctively, ‘“That’s a clever ad.” 
Bui you might have been embarrassed ten minutes 
later if someone had asked you what the ad was 


selling, or even the name of the company paying 


the bill. 


Worse, even, than ads which create no impres- 
sion of the sponsoring company are ads which 
create the wrong impression. You have probably 
read glib and superficially “smart”? ads which were 
trying to sell for a company whose success depends 
on creating solid confidence in integrity or know- 
how. Or “‘coy”’ campaigns that, with fluttering eye- 
lashes and a flounce of the skirt, tip-toe up to the 


job of selling very masculine products to men, 

There is only one way that we, as an agency, 
know of to be sure we are helping our clients create 
the right impression. That is to ask, and get the best 
possible answers to, several very factual questions: 

Who are the people who make up the adver- 
tiser’s market, and what kind of people are they? 

What can the advertiser’s product or service do 
for them that competition cannot do? 


What about competition—who, where, and how 
much? 








nw owe. 


In view of the market, the product or service, 
and the competition, what are the advertiser's market- 
ing objectives and corporate objectives? 


These economic facts of life are the raw material 
that, we feel, good creative people need to do an 
outstandingly effective job. They give form and di- 
rection to the creative effort, keep it pointed at the 
advertiser’s real goals. They make it practically im- 
possible to be cutely creative instead of produc- 
tively creative. 

This we call “directed creativity.” It is the only 
kind the advertiser can depend on to create the 


right impression for him. It is the only kind we sell. 


Marsteller, Kickard, 
CFebhardt ne 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH *« CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS @® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MARKETING COUNSEL @© MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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THREAT OR OPPORTUNITY? 

Top quality Japanese components, radios, electronic com- 
puters and many other products have already captured 
nearly ONE BILLION DOLLARS in U.S. sales...annually. 

Excellent quality plus low overhead enable Japan to 
give U. S. design and production men the toughest com- 
petition for domestic markets in electronics history! 
Competition that grows each year. 


GET THE FACTS! 


Frank Leary, talented Staff Editor of electronics, was 
sent to Japan for two months to work with the world- 
wide McGraw-Hill News Bureau in reporting the un- 


varnished truth about Japan’s thriving electronics in- 
dustry from the inside in our May 27 issue. 

They tell: Why Japan is concentrating on the U. S. 
market. Which products. News about Japan’s brilliant 
and original design achievements. The position of 
Japan’s trade officials. 

Mature, thoughtful reporting that will help U. S, 
electronics men to plan intelligently. 


ELECTRONICS MEN WANT TO KNOW! 


Rugged, intelligent competition from Japan can only be 
successfully met through an objective appraisal of the 
facts. Only such understanding can lead to constructive 








...- SOLD IN U.S.A. 


action. That’s why the most influential men in American ADVERTISE IN THE MAY 27TH ISSUE OF electronics 
electronics will read the May 27 issue of electronics ... YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS IT! 

again and again... the best time for your company to be 
seen and heard from. 


PERFECT TIMING! THE ELECTRONICS MAN “BUYS” 


. f : Soria’ WHAT HE READS IN... 
You have a perfect opportunity to present significant SPECIAL 


messages about your company, your products, your poli- ° 

cies ... your own ideas about “what to do” in the future. el ect ro n ics REPORT ON 
Ideas well worth the most careful, thoughtful presenta- 

tion. Get the highlights of this special issue in advance. Gi) A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION TRRBY-V 7), 
Your McGraw-Hill Representative will be glad to help. = 330 West 42nd Street, 

Call him today. Make your message count. New York 36, N.Y. °.4 





Closing Date— May 6, 1960 May 27, 1960 
electronics 





“Read it? -1 CLIP IT!” 


Under this overall Reade ship Deve lopment Plan 
MODERN PACKAGING advertisers are provided with the 


“This drawer is nearly filled with clippings of articles, 
ideas and ads...most of which came from MODERN PACK- 
AGING. Some of these clippings are used right away; others 
get filed away for future reference. We get two subscrip- 
tions so we can clip one copy and kee p the other intact. 

These words didn't come from a copywriter’s imagina- 
tion. Theyre from an interview which Professor D. C. 
Wright of Upsala College had with an executive of a 
major New Jersey food packager. And our files are filled 
with similar statements in the call reports of over 75 uni- 
versity professors who form MODERN PACKAGING’s Reader- 
ship Deve lopment Staff. These reports tell how MopERN 
PACKAGING readers literally “tear the book apart” for pack- 
aging ideas, samples of paper, laminated foil, plastic film 
stock, and data on machines and supplies. 

MODERN PACKAGING’s corps of readership development 
specialists are daily continuing their calls on thousands® 
of our readers to demonstrate how to get the greatest 
benefit from the magazine. 
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only authenticated coverage of the overwhelming buying 
power of the market, plus the assured readership of key 
executives. 

MODERN PACKAGING contains more editorial material, 
has more paid subscribers and carries more advertising 
than any other publication in its field. For one-book 
access to the rapidly expanding packaging market, use 
the magazine that packaging men reach for...and clip 
from... MODERN PACKAGING. 


*over 700 calls per month 


MODERN PACKAGING 
A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 33 Years @® 
Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; 


Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blud.; 
Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 








Sell 
,..at the DESIGN stage! 














if what you sell goes into custom 
engineered systems of Air Condi- 
tioning, Heating, Humidifying, De- 
humidifying or Plumbing for Larger 
Buildings, Institutions, Stores and 
Plants 





... the key to your Market is 
the one man who can specify 
your product 











...and that’s the DESIGN 
ENGINEER. Of course he is 
not just “one man,” but 
many men. It is for them that 
the wealth of practical engi- 
neering information is pub- 
lished month after month in 
ACH&V. 











There is your Market—the versatile, 
influential DESIGN ENGINEER. Focus 
on him, and you reach everybody 
you need on your side: Building 
Owners — Architects — Consulting 
Mechanical Engineers—Contractors. 





TO SELL SUCCESSFULLY |. 
IN THIS MARKET...;| © §@ SELLAT THE 


DESIGN 


a ... AND MAKE ACH&V 
we , YOUR DESIGN 
ne FOR SELLING! 








Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth St., New Vork 13, N. ¥. 
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The Marketing Team of AC Spark Plug Tells Chilton 


.../5% increase in 





; * ~~ 
heck” Power, Performance and fconomn 
¥ 


RE nse 





Back in 1908 AC Spark Plug Company was formed with 15 employes to produce spark plugs 
for the “‘horseless carriages”’ of the day. In 1919 the growing company began adding other auto- 
motive parts to its line and thereby touched off a program of phenomenal expansion. Today some 
18,000 people in two vast General Motors operations—at Flint and at Milwaukee— produce 30 
major AC auto replacement products. Obviously it takes more than the genius of engineers and 
production managers to explain AC’s phenomenal growth. Behind the roaring plants is a task 
force of vigorous, sales-minded specialists operating through a network of distributors, jobbers 
and retailers in the automotive replacement field. Prominent among members of this aggressive 
selling team are: Edgar H. Francois, General Sales Manager; William C. Lee, Director of Dis- 
tribution and Marketing; and Willis J. Oldfield, Director of Advertising and Promotion. In a 
recent interview they offered a glimpse into an important aspect, of their selling methods. Perhaps 
their own words will have a direct bearing on your selling operations. Here’s what they say: 
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siness paper effort 











Mr. Francois says: ‘‘Our selling 
force is roughly on a 30-day call 
cycle covering our warehouse distribu- 
tors. But wego beyond that cycle through 
communications in business magazines 
to support our selling force. We use busi- 


ness magazines to contact our jobbers 
and dealers and convey an image of 
quality. That’s what we’re mainly trying 
to sell. I'd say for the next five years all 
our business magazine advertising will 
be directed toward selling the quality of 
our products.”’ 


Mr. Oldfield says: ‘Our problem 

is basically a matter of communi- 
cations with our trade. When all channels 
of distribution are fully informed about 
Our programs and products, we've solved 
90% of our battle. Business magazines 
. . . that’s one place where our jobbers 
and dealers look for information. Practi- 
cally all dealers have business magazines 
lying around on desks, so the trade must 


read them. That’s why | say we increased 
our Current business paper effort by a 
good 75%." 


Mr. Lee says: ‘There seems to 

be a crying need for retail educe- 
tion about new products coming on the 
market and different ways of doing 
things. Those business magazines that 
supply technical knowledge and give in- 
formation on how to make the job easier 
are the ones that are read, and we're 
buying space in those magazines. One of 
our biggest promotional efforts is through 
business magazine advertising . . . plus 
merchandising our advertising. It takes 
this to accomplish an 
objective.’’ 


combination 





Business magazines serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it 


possible for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time 


when they are seeking information and are most receptive to your message. 


Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of business magazines in the country — 


a company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 


publications outstanding. Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence 


and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence on the part of readers and 


advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


hilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Phitadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of : Department Store Economist »« The Iron Age « Hardware Age » The Spectator » Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder e Gas 


Commercial Car Journal +» Butane-Propane News 
Hardware World + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Electronic Industries « Aircraft and Missiles « 


Distribution Age « 


Optical Journal & Review of Optometry 
Product Design & Development « 


Motor Age 
Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Offering manufacturers counsel in marketing 
has long been a Chilton practice. But count on 
Chilton to move ahead with the times. Today 
Chilton’s intensified activity in market research 
is a development that can help you get more 
out of your sales and advertising dollars. The 
stepped-up facilities—organized in depth and 
breadth—are identified as M-A-P, an efficient, 
penetrating Marketing Assistance Program. 


lf you are a manufacturer searching for new 
talents and tools in your marketing operations, 
Chilton can put a wealth of manpower and a 
multiplicity of facilities to work for you. All 
Chilton publications have marketing data repre- 
senting years of selling experience and research 
in their respective fields. And Chilton’s fully 
staffed Research Department is equipped to 
help you develop additional data to give even 
better direction to your marketing plans. 


Chilton’s standards of editorial excellence and 
quality-controlled circulation in 17 business 
publications are now linked with stronger and 
more complete marketing information for ad- 
vertisers. Chilton representatives will be glad 
to give you more details. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 
gets you through to 


LOOK HOW. ~- those who count in 


SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTING 








gE OL 


——- IN DAYTON, OHIO 6 of the 6 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


—_ IN EVANSVILLE, IND. 3 of the 3 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 
anes IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


ay IN PEORIA, ILL. 6 of the 6 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Ye : Contractors pay to read American Artisan 
ry’ 


f / 


— | IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 6 of the 8 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 
IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 
IN TOLEDO & LUCAS COUNTY 4 of safe 
Metal Contractors pay to An 


IN GRAND RAPIDS, MMS? OF the 4 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors payit@: read American Artisan 


of the total volume 
ir advertising meets them face-to-face in the 


fis is the book that delivers to you the greatest number of the 
- key contractors. But that’s not all, they’re yours on a provable 
paid basis with AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Our publication attracts and holds as buying subscribers the 
dealer-contractors who do the bulk of Sheet Metal Contracting, as 
well as dominate in Central Residential Air Conditioning and Warm 
Air Heating. No other book reaches this concentration of buying 
power so effectively, so provably. Write for completely factual 
market and media data. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


ONE MAGAZINE | 

CAN HELP YOU 
SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY 





take the Aluminum Industry... 


For example, at REYNOLDS METALS 
specifying these products and services 


is @ major concern of engineers 
like Frank Terry and William Nelson 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, the second 
largest producer of aluminum in the U. S., is com- 
pletely integrated from mining to fabrication. 
Pictured here are the two REYNOLDS plants at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. The SHERWIN Plant in the 
foreground refines bauxite ore into alumina. Then 
at the SAN PATRICIO Plant alumina is reduced 
by an electrolytic process to metallic aluminum. 


Frank D. Terry, Power pie ae se Mr. William Nelson, Superintendent of Power 
__ San Patricio Plant, and William R. Nelson, at the Sherwin Plant, has a staff of 28 men in his 
Superintendent of Power—Sherwin Alumina Plant, i i a 
Power Department. This department produces and 
Reynolds Metals Company - : Ee 
‘tnd applies the steam for generating electricity, for 
elie ~— process, driving prime-movers, and heating. Mr. 
Nelson is also responsible for the plant’s com- 
pressed air supply. The responsibility for handling 
and distribution of gas, the fuel supply for both 
plants, is lodged with a separate division which 
reports to the Power Department. 


The aluminum reduction process in the San 
Patricio Plant uses tremendous quantities of elec- 
tricity to generate the 1900° F temperature re- 
quired to drive off oxygen from the alumina charge. 
Because of this the power produced by Mr. Frank 
Terry’s department represents a major part of the 
cost of producing aluminum. Mr. Terry’s power 
plant consists of three separate generating stations 
all using spark-ignited gas engines—two DC plants 
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generating 98,500 kw and 95,500 kw respectively 
and an AC plant generating 22,500 kw. In addition 
to generation of electricity, all instrumentation and 
control equipment throughout the plant as well as 
supply and treatment of cooling water are the re- 
sponsibility of the Power Department. 


“T was educated as a chemical engineer,” says 
Bill Nelson. “When I shifted into this field I had 
to rely on POWER a lot. Incidentally, the adver- 
tising in POWER is very helpful. We’ve just com- 
pleted a major expansion of our facilities here at 
Corpus Christi and naturally we relied on adver- 
tising to keep us in touch with products that 
matched our needs. 


J “We also use POWER as part of a continuing 
educational program. We reproduce selected items 
from POWER regularly and distribute them to 
supervisors and operating personnel.” 


Frank Terry, a POWER reader for 20 years, 
reports, “I read a company copy of POWER now 
instead of one addressed to me personally. Some 
of my problems are different from the majority of 
POWER readers, so my serious reading of POWER 
editorial is highly selective. Not all the articles in- 
terest me. Still I find a good part of the advertising 
interesting. Recently I’ve been paying a lot of at- 





tention to water-treating advertising because we 
have a continual problem of adequate cooling-water 
supply here.” 


Every major industry —including the Aluminum 
industry —requires many power and plant services 
in its production processes. And the steam, mechan- 
ical power, electricity, water, compressed air, heat, 
etc. is the same no matter how it is used or what 
industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all indus- 
try, so the equipment to supply them is found in 
every major plant. And the engineers who produce, 
distribute and apply them perform the same tasks 
from industry to industry. 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then 
the POWER reader is your primary sales target. 
For only he knows the needs well enough to specify 
the right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 
from your POWER representative. 


@ A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Can my products 
be marketed 
through 
industrial 
distributors ? 


If your product falls into one of 
the following categories, 

chances are it’s right for the 

4¥% billion dollar industrial 
supply field covered by 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION: 


abrasives and cutting tools 
bearings 

power transmission equipment 
machine tools 

fasteners and screw products 
industrial rubber products 
electrical equipment 
materials handling equipment 
hand and precision tools 
portable electric and pneumatic tools 
pipe, valves, fittings 

shop equipment 


If your product has: 

wide use in industry ; 

generally standard specifications ; 
repeat business potential 

. consult the experts on 
INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION — the 
publication with intimate 
understanding of the complex 
industrial supply field — and the 
know-how to help you streamline 
your marketing organization. 
Write: 

Marketing Services Manager, 
INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION. 

No cost or obligation, of course. 


Industrial 
Distribution 


A McGraw-Hill Publication ABC-ABP 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


SINCE 1911...THE ONLY NATIONAL 
PUBLICATION EDITED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


CONCRETE BLOCK CURE 


A US. originated method of cur- 
ing concrete blocks will be used for 
the first time in the world at a plant 
scheduled for completion this month 
in Kitchener. Ont., Canada. Involv- 
ing the use of hot oil heating coils 
lining the bottom of an autoclave 
covered with water, the method is 
reported to slash labor costs. 


THERMOELECTRIC MARKET 


Household appliances are expected 
to undergo major changes in the 
next 10 or 15 years because of de- 
velopments in thermoelectricity— 
which allows direct conversion of 
heat into electricity or vice versa, 
with no intermediate moving parts. 
Reversal of the electron flow pro- 
duces cooling directly from electric- 
ity. More than 100 companies are 
reported to be devoting major out- 
lays to R&D in this field at present. 


ALUMINUM HOME-BUILDERS 


Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., has enrolled some 500 home- 
builders in a program to build more 
than 50,000 middle- and low-income 
homes including a combination of 
10 or more aluminum units pre- 
viously available only in homes 
costing $18,000 or more. 


HELICOPTER LOGGING 


Helicopters will soon be tested in 
logging operations by a Vancouver, 
B.C., timber company. If  suc- 
cessful, the experiments could revo- 
lutionize logging by making avail- 
able millions of board feet of timber 
now considered inaccessible. 
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Industrial Market 
Goes Back to School 


It might pay you to go back to school. You 
could go back for one—or both—of two reasons: 
to get more education, or to sell the school indus- 
trial goods and services. 

Colleges are rapidly shaping up into an entity 
with characteristics far over and above a strictly 
“institutional” market. In many respects the same 
applies to the nation’s high schools. In total dollars, 
however, the colleges probably command more 
attention from the industrial marketer. 


Development and diplomas . . Many universi- 
ties are considerably more than educational in- 
stitutions these days. They are frequently complex 
“business establishments.” Their activities and 
functions reach far beyond the campus and touch 
practically every conceivable phase of contem- 
porary economic life. 

For example, take the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. On a trek through M.I.T.’s labs you 
can find aeronautical engineers plotting tricky 
new guidance mechanisms for ballistic missiles. 
Or sanitation experts trying to figure out ways to 
keep sewage plants from being flooded with 
mountains of foam generated by household de- 
tergent residues. 

You can also find experts trying to uncover the 
mysteries about why steel plates in ships’ hulls 
crack, how to get rid of radioactive wastes safely, 
or what to feed space travelers. 

If you prefer to do your investigating in other 
parts of the country you can make the same kind 
of trip through the labs of the University of Chi- 
cago, California Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of California, Cornell, Princeton, and many 
other universities of this caliber. 

You'll be looking at similar research and de- 
velopment projects—and you'll be looking at big 
business. 


Millions being spent. . An idea of how big the 
business is can be seen in the case of M.LT. 

Last year M.I.T.’s expenditures for research 
were reported at $67.3 million. For the same period 
its academic budget was $23.1 million. 

The money is coming from numerous sources— 
almost all outside the academic world. Sponsors 
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COMMUNICATIONS HELMET 


A cigaret pack-size radio, weigh- 
ing about two pounds, and having a 
1,000-foot range is the latest entry 
in the field of company communica- 
tions. The two-way radio fits in a 
safety helmet which has a sound- 
cancelling microphone for effective 
transmission when surrounding noise 
level is high. Wide application can 
be expected in the petroleum and 
mining industries. 


DUCTILE PIPE 


International Nickel Co., develop- 
er of ductile iron pipe, forecasts 
significant market impact for its 
product by 1961, when production 
will hit an estimated 100,000 tons 
annually. Some 500 firms are cur- 
rently licensed to produce the pipe. 


MONEY IN THE MAILS 


The U.S. Post Office Department’s 
modernization program represents a 
sizable market potential for makers 
of material handling and automated 
equipment. The department is ask- 
ing Congress for $80 million for 
modernization in fiscal 1961. Of this 
more than $70 million is slated for 
mechanical and automatic mail sort- 
ing and distributing equipment for 
19 new facilities. 


CONCRETE TIES 


A quarter-mile of test track laid 
on prestressed concrete railroad ties 
went into operation last month near 
Tampa, Fla. Railroads reportedly 
spent $85 million in 1957 and $62 
million in 1958 for replacement ties. 
Success of the concrete ties would 
open up major new market outlet 
for concrete products plants. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


might be private companies or trade associations. 
In most cases at present, the sponsor is an agency 
of the federal government. 

Schools are getting this kind of money in ever 
increasing amounts. In fiscal year 1960, for ex- 
ample, government appropriations for research 
done by educational institutions—or at separate 
research centers operated by the institutions— 
total $760 million. This is a $74 million increase 
over 1959. 


Two-way street . . Industry benefits from this 
academic entry into product and process research 
in two ways: it opens up a new market for in- 
dustrial goods and services; and, results of gov- 
erment-backed research can sometimes be turned 
into private industry production dollars. 

Because of the public nature of funds used for 
some non-defense, non-classified research projects, 
the end products are available to private industry. 
A gyroscope invented at M.I.T., for example, is 
currently being produced by some half a dozen 
private companies. 

The expanding-market aspect of this trend 
among universities stems from the fact that, in 
many instances, assigned projects require the 
acquisition of new equipment or installation of 
new facilities. In addition, the projects bring more 
money into the universities’ coffers. This makes 
it possible to spend proportionately more on strict- 
ly academic items and facilities. 


Other prospects . . Also skirting the big leagues 
as an industrial market are the nation’s secondary 
schools and technical institutions. 

In 1959, some $315 million worth of tools, equip- 
ment and supplies were purchased by schools 
throughout the country, for use in their shops. 

Part of the money came from the 1958 National 
Defense Education Act, which made sizable sums 
of money available for the purpose of beefing up 
technical and other courses designed to train 
technicians essential to the national defense. 

Curricula are being revamped, and money is 
being spent for all types of audio-visual training 
aids, experimental lab units and similar devices 
which can be used to simulate on-the-job activi- 
ties. 

Many marketing men in industrial companies 
are beginning to find substantial profit potential in 
going back to school. For those who haven’t in- 
vestigated the market, it could well be worth 
checking. & 





MOTOR MANUFACTURER: CHEMICAL PLANT MAINTE- 

“We need a flock of small, NANCE MAN: “We've got a 
packing problem that’s driv- 

APPLIANCE DESIGNER: ing me nuts!” 

“We're having trouble getting 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: ae. peers ; reliable mechanical timers.” 

“We need a source for strong, ’ 

lightweight disposable 

pallets.” 


rugged terminals.” 


PLANT MANAGER: “Patches . _ , 
in our concrete floors repeat- P STAMPING PLANT OPERA- 
edly crumble and flake.”’ TOR: “Looks like our light 
TV SET DESIGNER: “I'm try- presses should have vibration 
ing to find something new in mounts.” 
decorative metals.” 
ELECTRONICS MANUFAC. 
TURER: “Lacing and _ tying 
our electronic harness is be- 
coming too costly.” 


Can you solve any 
of these problems? 


... these are just a few of the thousands of problems I.E.N.’s 
readers bring to its pages each month. 
For Industrial Equipment News is scanned from cover to 
cover every month by 78,000 men looking for products that 
will help solve their current and ever-changing problems. 
These men represent more than 40,000 plants. ..a/l industries 
: . and 90% of America’s industrial purchasing power. 
MANUFACTURER: “I need to What better place — what better timing — whether you want 
we: Sing Riven in self- to sell your present markets or discover new ones, your ads 
are right at the “point of purchase’”’. 
What’s more, you can reach them any way you want — with 
a steady schedule or the tremendous added wallop of “pro- 
nama duct line” advertising. Details? A note brings our nine 
section Media Data File. 


eet 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 


Industrial Equipment News 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
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are SO many more advertisers 
NOW using Nation's Business? 


To reach out . . . to sell more of the nation’s business. 

Time was when advertisers-to-business thought 
they had only two choices: business and manage- 
ment magazines with their limited circulations. ..or 
news weeklies with their costly consumer coverage. 

Today, NATION’s BUSINEssS is changing adver- 
tiser thinking—and buying! Its 750,000 ABC guar- 
antee is big circulation. And it’s all business. No 
other management magazine offers as much as half 
of it. No news weekly offers so much top executive 
coverage at so low a cost-per-executive. 

The facts are: 9 out of 10 NATION’s BusINEss 
readers are men with a decisive voice in their com- 
panies’ policies—presidents, owners, partners, other 


ND 
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management men. Dig deeper, and you'll find 
23,000 of them hold top jobs in 499 of the 500 lead- 
ing industrial companies. More than 700,000 others 
head up close to half a million additional com- 
panies—in total, a whale of a market for business 
goods and services. 

So, if you want to use business advertising the 
way it should be used: to support your sales force 
out in the territories where they’re making calls; to 
uncover new prospects; develop leads; open doors 
to hard-to-reach businessmen—all at a reasonable 
cost per advertising call, then follow the lead of 
other advertisers who have found: to sell more of 
the nation’s business, you use NATION’S BUSINESS. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Nation’s Business 


2 USErus Loon antes 





YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














Why agencies 


get fired 


and how they get hired 


If you’re an advertiser looking for an agency 
or an agency looking for a client, this article 
is for you. It tells why 59 industrial compa- 
nies fired their agencies last year and how 
they hired new ones. 


By Leo Anderson @ |M Managing Editor 


gy The biggest single reason that industrial ad- 
vertisers fire their agencies is that they don’t like 
the copy they’re getting. 

The most important criterion in hiring a new 
agency is the talent of the personnel that will serv- 
ice the account. 

These key facts were uncovered in IM’s third 
annual survey aimed at finding out why industrial 
advertisers change agencies and how they pick the 
new ones. 

Of course there were other factors—some of 
them rather offbeat. “Too temperamental,’ “too 
much talk and too few results,” “too high-priced” 
—these were some of the reasons for firing. “Per- 


sonal friendship,” “space salesmen’s recommenda- 
tions,” “direct order of the chairman of the board” 
-these were some of the factors in hiring. 

In making our survey, we sent questionnaires to 
175 companies which changed agencies during 
1959. Fifty-nine replied—a 33.7% return. The total 
sample is small, but it represents a good cross- 
section of industrial advertising. The replies were 
split about evenly between advertisers with budg- 
ets above and below $100,000 per year. The budget 
range was from $3,000 to $4 million. 

Here are some of the more important points un- 
covered in the survey: 


e The three biggest reasons for getting rid of the 
old agency were (in order of the number of re- 
spondents giving each reason) “need for a fresh 
copy approach,” “need for additional services” and 
“general dissatisfaction.” 


e The three most important criteria in hiring the 
new agency were (in order of number of re- 
sponses on each) “talent of personnel available to 
service the account,’ “general reputation of the 
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agency” and “previous experience with industrial 
accounts.” 

® More often than not the new agency is picked 
by a committee. In cases where an individual se- 
lects the agency, that individual is likely to be the 
president in companies with relatively small ad- 
vertising budgets, and the advertising manager 
in companies with larger budgets. 

@ The most critical year in the client-agency re- 
lationship is the second. The smoothest are the 
fifth through tenth, and after that it gets rough 
again. 


Those are the highlights; here are the details: 


Why they get fired . . The reasons given for 
getting rid of the old agency were: 

e 34% of respondents gave “need for fresh copy 
approach.” 

30% said “need for additional services.” 

25% said “just generally dissatisfied.” 

20% said “exorbitant costs.” 

13% said “personality conflicts.” 

13% said “poor quality work.” 

8% said “inconvenient location.” 


8% said “change of personnel on the account.” 


7% said “consolidation with other divisions.” 


e 5% said “the agency resigned the account.” 
(The resignation apparently caused no distress to 
one of these respondents. “The agency was tem- 
peramental—more temper than mental,” he said.) 


© 3% said “competitive accounts.” 


(Percentage figures add up to more than 100 be- 
cause many respondents gave more than one rea- 
son.) 

Each of the following reasons was given once: 
“agency too large for our small account,” “too 
small,” “poor organization,’ “complete change of 
company organization and ad program” and “com- 
plete failure to meet budget.” 


Why they are hired .. Here are the factors con- 
sidered by the respondents in hiring the new 
agency: 

e 76% of respondents listed “talent of personnel 
available to service our account.” 

e 49% said “general reputation of the agency.” 

e 45% said “previous experience with industrial 
accounts.” 

e 40% said “previous experience in our specific 
field.” 

@ 38% said “breadth of services available.” 

© 27% said “geographic location.” 

@ 22% said “economy of services.” 

@ 10% said “special ability in a special area of 
service.” (These special areas included sales, cre- 
ative, research, publicity, and collateral produc- 
tion.) 
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® 8% said “availability of branch offices to service 
our account.” 
@ 5% said “enthusiasm and interest in making the 
presentation for the account.” 
@ 3% said the fact that the new agency served 
other divisions of the company or other companies 
of the same ownership was a factor. 

(Percentages add up to more than 100 because 
many respondents listed more than one factor.) 

Other factors, each listed once, were “previous 
contact with the agency on other products,” “per- 
sonal friendship with the agency president,” “ex- 
press order of the chairman of our board,” “prin- 
cipal in agency known to sales manager” and 
“previous experience with the agency.” 

Thirty-nine of the respondents indicated the 
most important factor in their choice of a new 
agency. In this breakdown, too, “talent” far over- 
shadowed all other factors—22 of the 39 named it 
as most important. “Previous experience in the 
[advertiser’s] field” and “breadth of services” 
were each named by four respondents as “most 
important.” “Previous industrial experience” was 
most important to two advertisers; “enthusiasm of 
presentation,” to two others. The following factors 
each drew one “most important” vote: “general 
reputation,” “geographic location,’ “economy of 
services” and “previous experience with the agen- 


cy. 


Who picked ‘em . . Thirty-three of the re- 
spondents said the choice of a new agency was 
made by a committee; 25 said it was made by an 
individual (one did not answer the question). The 
average number of men on the agency-picking 
committee was 2.4. The typical committee would 
include the advertising manager, sales manager 
and probably the president. Other committee 
members named were (in order of number of 
mentions) vice-president, marketing manager, 
general manager and (one mention for each) as- 
sistant sales manager, executive secretary and 
secretary-treasurer. 

When an individual picked the agency, it was 
usually the president (eight mentions, generally 
on smaller accounts) or the advertising manager 
(eight mentions, generally on larger accounts). 
Other individuals who had complete say on agen- 
cy choice were: marketing manager (five men- 
tions), general manager (two mentions) and sales 
manager (one mention). 


How they were picked . . There were widely 
varied answers to questions related to the actual 
mechanics of selecting the new agency. For ex- 
ample a question on how many agencies solicited 
“your account” drew answers ranging from 50 to 
none. As might be expected, the bigger the ac- 
count, the more agency solicitations. 

The average advertiser interviewed five agen- 
cies. The largest number of interviews reported 
was 20—by an advertiser with a $400,000 account. 








@ When we asked survey respondents to 
give any other reasons (beyond those listed) 
for getting rid of their old agencies, many 
replied with statements that provide more 
insight than do the statistics into the nature 
and precariousness of the agency-client re- 
lationship. Here are some samples: 


® The agency did its own printing and 
charged double what others quoted. 


® The agency lost most of the personnel ac- 
quainted with our account. Our product was 
of such a technical nature it was determined 
a more practical solution to change agencies 
rather than train new personnel. 


© We didn’t feel we were giving the agency 
enough space to make the account pay for 
them. 


© The agency inflexibly refused to allow 
creative personnel enough time to become 
thoroughly familiar with client processes, 
policies and philosophies. 


© They gave us a lot of conversation but no 
results. Everything was on a six months 
planning program. 


© Shortage of experienced account and 
copy people in our field. 


© We discovered that the old agency was a 
“brokerage firm.” We were getting one-man 
service only. 


@ They had only one copy-contact man 
servicing eight industrial accounts—four of 





19 reasons why 


agencies get fired 


them quite substantial. 
@ Not aware of our marketing problems. 


@ Lack of experience in, and knowledge of 
our channels of distribution. 


@ Inability to correct deficiencies because of 
poor organization. No agency-wide stand- 
ards of performance. Too contact-oriented. 
Ruled by account executives. No creative 
philosophy. 


© We were a small account in a large agen- 
cy, and all the new men were tried out on us. 


© We needed a national agency. The previous 
arrangement was on a minimum service 
need. 


@ The agency had our account over 30 years, 
but the principal retired from our account. 


@ Merger of the company moved the account 
to the parent company’s agency. 


© Excellent copy, but totally non-creative 
artwork—at fantastic prices. Production man 
was over-impressed by expensive vendor 
lunches—didn’t pay enough attention to 
price. 


© The account executive left the agency, and 


we felt no one else was suitable. 


e Merger and personnel changes were not 
acceptable to us. 


® Originally serviced by principal. Ensuing 
years brought agency personnel changes and 
loss of contact with principals. 








Generally, the bigger advertisers—those with 
advertising budgets of $100,000 and over—inter- 
viewed more agencies (the average for them was 
6 interviews) than the small (average: 4.8). 
However, the biggest advertiser in the survey—a 
$4 million account—received no agency solicita- 
tions, interviewed only one agency and hired that 
one. 

Big and small advertisers were pretty close on 
the number of agency presentations they saw. 
Those with ad budgets of $100,000 or more looked 


at an average of 3.7 presentations; those under 
$100,000 saw 3.4. 

It takes three and one-half months for the aver- 
age industrial advertiser to find a new agency, the 
survey showed. The “looking” period ranged from 
two weeks to one year. The bigger advertisers 
take almost a month longer (average: 4.1 months) 
than the smaller (average: 3.2 months) to decide. 


How long will it last? . . One of our questions 
was aimed at learning when most agency switches 
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on industrial accounts occur. Judging from the 
replies, the second year is the most critical—13 of 
the 56 respondents commenting on the question 
said the agency they fired was in its second year 
of service on the account. Only five said they had 
had the old agency less than a year. Fourteen said 
they had the old agency two to five years before 
giving it the boot. But only nine said they got rid 
of agencies during the period of five to ten years’ 
service on the account. However, longevity on the 
account is no reason for an agency to relax, be- 
cause 15 of our respondents said the agencies they 
fired had served them for ten years or longer. 


Pointers on picking . . Respondents were asked 
to offer advice to others who might be faced with 
the often harrowing task of picking a new agency. 
One sent in a ten-page, single-spaced memo that 
had been sent to management. It gave reasons for 
making a change, outlined criteria used in select- 
ing a new agency, measured several prospective 
agencies against these criteria, narrowed the 
choice to two agencies, then singled out one of the 
two and recommended that it be hired. 

Interestingly, the criteria used conformed al- 
most exactly to the points mentioned in our ques- 
tion on factors used in agency selection: talent, in- 
dustrial account experience, general reputation of 
the agency, breadth of services, geographical lo- 
cation, experience in “our field,” economy of serv- 
ice, ete. 

Another respondent outlined fully his com- 
pany’s selection procedure and then suggested the 
interesting proposition that business paper space 
salesmen be asked to help in the agency-picking 
job. Here is his comment: 

“We honestly presented our 1959 budget ($54,- 
000) in detail, described anticipated growth with a 
(purposely) slightly pessimistic outlook, and asked 
prospective agencies: (1) Are you interested? (2) 
How will you service it? (3) Are owr goals realis- 
tic? (4) Where do you recommend changes? (5) 
Divide total budget into pieces to give us an idea 
of what we can expect to pay for specifics. 

“Finally we asked to see a generous selection of 
samples, picked ten samples and asked for short 
reports on costs and results of each. (Well 
thought-out presentations were important, ex- 
pensive flip-charts a waste of money). 

“Six trade publication space salesmen—who 
know our problems and whose judgment we have 
grown to respect—were invited to suggest up to 
three agencies. Eight of the 12 considered were 
from this group. Another was ruled out by unani- 
mous decision of the salesmen that the outfit was 
extremely difficult for them to deal with. (These 
books are not ‘pets, but definite leaders in our 
field. ) 

“The agency finally chosen was first recom- 
mended (and later endorsed by others) by a sales- 
man who wasn’t selling them space for any other 
accounts, but considered them best suited. (Ac- 
tually, he hasn’t sold us any space, and won’t un- 
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til our budget is a good bit larger.) 

“I feel that a good many space salesmen have 
this integrity—and a lot of good experience that a 
company looking for a new agency should use.” 

Here are the tips on agency selection from some 
of the other respondents: 


e “Keep the account change quiet and listen—per- 
haps without their knowledge—to only a few agen- 
cies that you have picked. Don’t hesitate to call on 
one that hasn’t solicited your account.” 


e “Select an agency whose other accounts are of 
the same general budget size.” 


e “Form an agreement on production of ads and 
collateral materials. Make sure account executive 
has proper knowledge of client products. Insist on 
contact reports of each meeting to make sure sig- 
nals are not crossed.” 


e “Of major importance is the depth of personnel 
who will work on the account, backstopping the 
account executive.” 


e “Have the prospective agency prepare a written 
agreement, based on their presentation, and make 
sure that it is understood and accepted by all con- 
cerned. Management may not be sufficiently criti- 
cal of the generalities with which agency men 
‘improve’ their presentations. A literal interpreta- 
tion of most agency pitches will lead to unhappi- 


ness later.” 


e “Take plenty of time. What they are doing for 
clients is much more important than what they say 
they will do for you. Agency practices vary great- 
ly—get all the details. Do not assume the new 
agency works like the previous one.” 


e “Make certain of the actual personnel who will 
be assigned to your account.” 


e “First, select the agencies who have had experi- 
ence and success with related products sold 
through your distribution channels. Interview 
them at your office and then visit the ‘shops’ of 
those who look promising. Then, through this 
process of elimination, plus telephone conversa- 
tions with present accounts, select three or more 
to make presentations to a management com- 
mittee.” 


e “No substitute for personal investigation and 
evaluation. Check list is needed, but should be 
simple. In the final analysis, it is the ability of the 
people and quality of the organization that count, 
and the [advertising manager] must be willing to 
exercise a high degree of subjective personal 
judgment. If he can’t do this he doesn’t belong in 
his job, and management should hire someone 
who can do it.” 


e “Agency selection is no different from hiring a 
new employe. The most important factor is to 
know who will handle your account and their cap- 
abilities.” ® 





What qualities make an ‘ideal 
industrial 


What are the ideal attributes of an indus- 
trial salesman? Are they different from the 
things that make consumer goods salesmen 
effective? Should the industrial salesman be 
a college man? Technically trained? 

Twelve industrial sales managers, mem- 
bers of IM’s newly organized “Industrial 
Sales Executives Forum,” answer these ques- 
tions in this succinct discussion. 

The “Industrial Sales Executives Forum” 
is composed of approximately 100 sales ex- 
ecutives of industrial companies who have 
agreed to analyze and study problems peculi- 
ar to the selling of industrial goods and serv- 
ices for the readers of Industrial Marketing. 
In the months to come they will delve into 
such problems as recruiting salesmen, incen- 
tive programs, compensation methods, sales 
force communications, liaison with advertis- 
ing and other departments, etc. 

Now here are the Forum members’ an- 
swers on the question of what makes an ideal 
industrial salesman: 


He must ‘think’ profit 


@ The ideal industrial salesman is a man who 
thinks profits, talks profits, makes profits—and 
looks and acts the part. 

Our industrial products are generally purchased 
out of profits. The profits diverted from the share- 
holders for this purpose must be repaid from 
additional profits produced by our equipment. 
The salesman who recognizes this and who un- 
derstands exactly how profits are made, and is 
able to convince his prospect of the economic 
justification for his purchase, will succeed in get- 
ting orders. 

Further, he will get orders on a basis that im- 
plicitly justifies the price he is asking for his 


salesman 


product, either eliminating price as a considera- 
tion altogether, or strengthening his position in 
holding firmly to that price. 

It goes without saying that a salesman must 
have the appearance and manner compatible with 
his sales approach if it is to ring true—Homer S. 
Myers, Marketing Vice-President, Tracerlab, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass. 


He must know his product 


@ I believe a good industrial salesman is essen- 
tially the same as any other good salesman, with 
one exception: He should be highly trained in 
his field, and understand his products and those 
of his competitors thoroughly. 

He should be familiar with the many compo- 
nents of his and his competitors’ products, the 
materials from which they are made, how they 
are made, how they will perform, and their in- 
herent weaknesses. This is not always necessary 
in other fields of selling. 

I do not believe it is important that he have 
a college education, but this would certainly be 
desirable, because college assists a person in ac- 
quiring a certain amount of bearing and polish 
which enables him to be at ease during difficult 
or pressing situations. More important than a 
college education, however, would be training in 
allied fields of the industry in which he is em- 
ployed—George F. Klink, Sales Manager, 
Klamath Machine & Locomotive Works, Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 


He must solve problems 


@ The successful industrial salesman is a special 
breed of cat. He should be endowed with the usual 
attributes of salesmen in other fields, only more 
so in every respect. He should be technically pro- 
ficient in his own field to the same extent as the 
people on whom he calls. 
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Liveid Tann 


H. S. Myers 
Permawick 


Tracerlab 


Not shown above: George F. Klink, Klamath Ma- 
chine & Locomotive Works; and John Kaul, Ter- 
ado Co. 


Though not necessarily an engineer, he should 
be able to converse on a high engineering level 
about his product, its uses and make-up, as well 
as its application and limitations in the customer’s 
product. By the same token, although a college 
degree is not a necessity, the successful industrial 
salesman must be able to communicate his think- 
ing and present his case in a logical manner. 

He commands respect by his personal attitude, 
sincerity and the high plane on which he con- 
ducts his business. And he is backed up by a 
product which performs as expected and is pro- 
duced by a company known and respected in its 
field. In short, he is part of the “corporate image” 
team, which includes the product, the company 
and the industrial salesman, each complementing 
the other in the mind of the customer.—Edward 
Tann, Sales Manager, Permawick Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


He must be sincere 


@ In my opinion an industrial salesman is a great 
deal different from other salesmen, in that he 
is normally selling a capital goods item which 
may also be used as an integral portion of a large 
piece of equipment. This involves not only the 
ability to sell a product, but also to engineer and 
lay out applications. 

To be able to accomplish the prime purpose, 
which is the sale of the product, it is felt that a 
college education with an engineering back- 
ground is definitely a requirement; not only from 
a standpoint of familiarity with nomenclature and 
applications, but also to lend credence to opinions 
and recommendations proposed. 

Assuming the normal characteristics which all 
good salesmen require, it is my belief that the 
outstanding personal trait required would be “sin- 
cerity.” This factor I feel has proven to be the 
most outstanding not only of successful salesmen 
but also of people in other fields. 

The specifications for a perfect salesman would 
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William Pautke 
Saylor-Beall 


R. L. Borchardt 


Motorola 


W. L. Lowry 
Vacu-Blast 


be a man 30 to 40 years old, college with engi- 
neering degree, and a number of years’ selling 
experience with a large well-known company 
selling a similar type of equipment.—William 
Pautke, Sales Manager, Saylor-Beall Mfg. Co., 
St. Johns, Mich. 


He must be dynamic 


@ Ideally, I want an industrial salesman to have 
a combined degree in engineering and business 
administration from a qualified college or uni- 
versity. Then, of course, he should have the dy- 
namic personality, the self confidence, the enthu- 
siasm and the money-motivated drive that char- 
acterizes most successful salesmen. 

Now, recognizing that the ideal is not achieve- 
able, I will make compromises when it comes 
down to making a decision. I’ll forego the full col- 
lege training and technical background if the man 
has some practical technical experience. Or, even 
if he has no technical experience whatsoever, I'll 
back him up with technical support at both the 
factory and his local sales office. Or, ’ll make a 
specialist out of the man by putting him in an area 
where a minimum of technical competence is re- 
quired. 

The perfect man does not exist. I must, there- 
fore, compensate for the weaknesses of the “ordi- 
nary” man, as well as maximize the potentialities 
of every industrial salesman on the payroll.— 
Robert L. Borchardt, Sales Services Manager, 
Communications Div., Motorola, Inc., Chicago. 


He must have imagination 


@ The industrial salesman should be different 
from any other kind of salesman. In my opinion, 
he should be less brash and more technical 
minded, if not technically trained. (I have noticed 
that too much of a preoccupation with nuts and 
bolts tends to confuse the customer.) It is not im- 
portant that he be a college man. 

The ideal salesman would have these character- 
istics: imagination, resourcefulness, “stick-to-itive- 
ness,” and an inquiring mind. He would be a good 





M. J. McDonough 
American Can 


L. W. Darling 


Davey Compressor 


detective and be able to project himself into the 
customer’s problem, and see it from that point 
of view. He would have the stability to follow 
through on a job which may take six months to 
a year to consumate. He would have enthusiasm 
sufficient to generate a desire on the customer’s 
part to actually experience the things which he 
talks about—W. L. Lowry, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager, Vacu-Blast Co., Belmont, 
Cal. 


He must be aggressive 


@ Our department is concerned with the design, 
manufacture, sale and service of specialized ma- 
chinery for the canning and dairy industries. A 
background in the canning industry is, therefore, 
certainly helpful. 

College background is helpful but not neces- 
sary, depending upon the individual. He should 
have the usual personal characteristics such as 
honesty, integrity, etc., but following this we 
would place prime importance on aggressiveness 
and imagination. We want our salesmen to go be- 
yond the scope of the specifications sheet and 
translate what our equipment will do in terms 
of benefits, savings and insurance against break- 
downs and lost time. 

The good industrial salesman is expert in his 
ability to translate past experiences of others into 
unexpected advantages for the prospect. He not 
only knows his subject, his product, the trade 
and the industry, but he also knows how to im- 
part this information in terms of specific advan- 
tages for the customer, rather than in general 
terms employed by too many in today’s business 
of selling —M. J. McDonough, Assistant Manager, 
Sales & Service Div., Machinery Dept., American 
Can Co., New York. 


He must be ambitious 


@ An industrial salesman is not essentially dif- 
ferent from any other kind of salesman, but he 
must have some additional qualities not required 
in other types of salesmen. 


J. H. Donohue 
Pioneer Steel Ball 


W. J. Ortman 
Mpls.-Honeywell 


Walter Cree 
Edgewater Steel 


Like other salesmen, he must genuinely like 
people, enjoy meeting and talking to them and 
have a real interest in trying to help them solve 
their problems. In addition, he must have patience 
and many times expect to make a number of calls 
on the same prospect before getting an order. 
This quality of patience is not required in all 
types of salesmen. For instance, certain specialty 
selling presentations are based entirely on a close 
at the end of the first interview. If the sale is not 
completed, the prospect is written off. 

The amount of technical training required varies 
with the product being sold. Here at the Davey 
Compressor Co. we manufacture and sell, among 
other things, portable air compressors and air 
tools. Machines of this type are relatively stand- 
ard and their uses are well-known on construc- 
tion jobs. To sell these machines requires a rela- 
tively small amount of technical training. How- 
ever, we also manufacture a complete line of 
stationary compressors for plant and factory use. 

In many cases a complete survey of the opera- 
tion is required before the proper compressor can 
be recommended. To successfully sell this type 
of equipment technical training is very important. 
College training also helps, but we do not insist 
upon it. 

The most important single quality necessary in 
an industrial salesman is ambition, the desire to 
improve himself socially and financially. Nothing 
takes the place of just plain hard work and the 
desire to make “just one more call” before the 
day is over. 

In addition to ambition, if I could find a man 
with the following characteristics I would feel 
that I had the “perfect” salesman for the Davey 
Compressor Co. 

I would like him to be approximately 30 years 
old and be a family man. He should have experi- 
ence selling to the markets which we are in and 
preferably experience in the same territory in 
which he will work for us. I would prefer, how- 
ever, that he had not previously worked for a di- 
rect competitor. 

He should recognize the necessity of promptly 
handling the small amount of report-making and 
paperwork required. 
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He should have the ability to take on additional 
responsibility and to progress in his work. He 
should have the quality of cooperativeness which 
is simply one word for the ability to get along 
with his fellow workers. Truthfulness and hon- 
esty are very important, but these qualities are 
required in all other employes, too. 

One other quality important in an industrial 
salesman is enough mechanical aptitude to be 
able to quickly understand the details as well as 
the basic principle of the items in the line. It is 
important that the salesman be able to make mi- 
nor adjustments in the field. This is greatly appre- 
ciated by the customer and saves expensive serv- 
ice calls—L. W. Darling, General Sales Manager, 
Davey Compressor Co., Kent, O. 


He must be helpful 


@ I don’t want to oversimplify a problem that 
can be vexing, but the basic qualifications of an 
industrial salesman are: (1) knowledge of prod- 
uct application, (2) knowledge of customer psy- 
chology, (3) personality that not only makes a 
favorable first impression but wears well, (4) 
industriousness, in the sense of effort thought- 
fully directed and skillfully applied. 

In short, we want a salesman whose personality 
will make him welcome, whose knowledge will 
make him helpful, and whose drive will keep him 
going. 

In selecting men to represent us, we do not 
insist on a technically trained engineer. He must 
be an educated man, but we don’t look askance 
at a man who obtained his knowledge and disci- 
plined his thinking elsewhere than in college.— 
J. Howard Donahue, Secretary and General Sales 
Manager, Pioneer Steel Ball Co.,:Unionville, Conn. 


He must not be too technical 


@ The industrial salesman is not essentially dif- 
ferent from any other kind of salesman. He need 
not be specifically technically trained, but he 
should be mechanically inclined. He must deal 
with purchasing agents as well as engineers, and 
if he is too technical, he will lose out in the pur- 
chasing department—and many times in the engi- 
neering department. We like our industrial sales- 
men to rely on our own engineering department 
for the really technical specifications. 

I do believe it is important that he be a college 
man, though not necessarily a degree man, as he 
will be dealing with people at that level—John 
Kaul, Sales Manager, Terado Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


He must know his customers 
@ For our type of product selling, the ideal in- 


dustrial salesman would have a good background 
in electrical and/or the mechanical field, and have 
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a college education in this area. These require- 
ments for technical knowledge of the product are 
very important when dealing with industrial or- 
ganizations, since the questions asked of our 
salesmen will vary, from the initial inquiry of 
the purchasing department, to the general appli- 
cation information and economic factor questions 
of the plant management group, to the detailed 
technical questions asked by the engineering de- 
partment. 

Sales calls are made on the wrong people in in- 
dustrial plants 64°; of the time, according to a 
1959 study. Therefore, it is important that the in- 
dustrial salesman fully understand the organiza- 
tional structure of the account he is dealing with. 
Too often an industrial salesman spends a great 
deal of his time at the purchasing department or 
drafting board level. Consequently, he works on 
a much longer timetable than the ideal salesman, 
who is able to work with the purchasing depart- 
ment and get to factory management groups to 
gain an immediate decision on the use and appli- 
cation of his product. 

The ideal industrial salesman fully understands 
the economic story related to the equipment. This 
includes the over-all benefits gained by this pur- 
chase. 

In addition, he is able to uncover applications 
for his equipment through the careful study of 
the different departments. And, he is able to make 
surveys and recommendations. 

The ideal industrial salesman does not rely on 
repeat orders on the part of accounts assigned to 
him. While he appreciates this type of business 
flowing in, he continues to ferret out other appli- 
cations for equipment within the customer plant. 

The actual age of the man does not make a 
great deal of difference. His product knowledge, 
his personality, his sincerity, and his apparent 
sound understanding of the customer’s business 
and problems make him effective.-—W. J. Ortman, 
Market Sales Manager, Industrial Buildings, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


He must like his job 


@ An industrial salesman is essentially the same 
as any other kind, but for successful industrial 
work the emphasis should be on product knowl- 
edge rather than people knowledge. Technical 
training is essential for our men because they 
must be familiar with what we make and what 
the customer will do with our product. 

A college degree is not essential but is helpful 
because college training increases the man’s 
learning power. Aside from technical knowledge, 
the industrial salesman should have a personality 
which enables him to meet people well and to 
like them and be interested in their problems. 
—Walter M. Cree, Sales Vice-President, Edge- 
water Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 





Looks good . . United Carbon president George T. Sermon (left) discusses outlook for 
semiconductor graphite sales with marketing director William Harkey, the author of 
this article. Under their leadership, United nearly quadrupled sales in the semicon- 


ductor field in two years 


How smart marketing put 
United into a new field 


By some standards, United Carbon Products 
Co. is a tiny company. Yet it has developed 
and put into action a marketing program that 
would be worthy of any of the industrial 
giants. Here’s the story of that program—the 
story of how United bucked both big com- 
panies and price-cutting alley shops to come 
out on top in a new market. 


By William G. Harkey @ Marketing Director 
United Carbon Products Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


Ge@y How can a small company break into an 
entirely new field, buck well-heeled, well-estab- 
lished—and much bigger—competitors and come 
out on top? 

The answer is “integrated marketing.” We 
know because we did it. 


We did it inside of two years—and in the crazily 
burgeoning electronics industry. 

United Carbon Products Co. is only 15 years 
old. It was organized just after World War II 
by a former Dow Chemical Co. researcher, George 
T. Sermon (now United’s president), who had 
developed a new and better method for purify- 
ing graphite. 

At first the big market for United’s ultra-pure 
graphite was the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which used the product in its nuclear piles. When 
the nuclear reactor program slowed, United 
switched to producing graphite electrodes for 
laboratory spectrographs, which are used to de- 
termine the content of various materials. The ex- 
treme purity of United’s graphite made it ideal 
for this application, but the market was static. 
United’s sales reached a relatively low peak— 
and stayed there. 
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Into electronics . . Then, in 1957, some ¢trange 
requests began to come in—requests from pro- 
ducers of transistors, diodes and rectifiers who 
needed graphite tools to make their products. 

Like the whole electronics business, the manu- 
facture of such semiconductor devices had sud- 
denly burst into big business. In 1954, only 1.3 
million transistors worth $5.1 million were pro- 
duced. Three years later, the transistor manufac- 
turers were producing 28.7 million units amount- 
ing to $69.7 million. In 1959, the volume was about 
80 million units worth $180 million. By 1965 an- 
nual production probably will be 450 million units 
worth $400 million. 

With this kind of growth it’s no wonder the 
industry was a mass of confusion. Buying per- 
sonnel were “flip-flopping” from one company 
to another, designs were obsolete before they 
could be produced, specifications might be 
changed three or four times between a quote and 
an order. But we decided to plunge into this 
maelstrom, aiming to devise and implement a 
marketing plan that would win a sizable chunk 
of the total graphite tool market—the bigger the 
chunk, the better. For a company that, in 1956, 
had a total volume of a little over $400,000 the 
project of hitting this fast-moving market was 
fraught with danger. 


Physical problems . . A major problem that 
had to be considered was the fact that we had 
only some 20,000 square feet of crowded manu- 
facturing space and about 30 employes. And, 
while our equipment was well geared to the flow 
of spectroscopic electrodes, it was totally inade- 
quate for efficient production of the tight-toler- 
ance, super-finished semiconductor jigs and fix- 
tures. Perhaps the most restricting factor was 
that we were entering a virgin field of machining. 
Our new tool and die men and machinists would 
be starting from scratch because the differences 
between the precision machining of steel and that 
of graphite are tremendous. A whole new person- 
nel procurement and training program had to be 
initiated to overcome this obstacle. 

At the same time, we could by no means allow 
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production of our spectroscopic products to slack- 
en. So everyone would have, to do two jobs until 
we were over the hump. It was apparent that 
while all these problems were being solved, it 
would be absolutely essential that we physically 
enlarge our main building to make room for the 
new men and machines. 

If the physical problems were tough, a good 
look at the marketing obstacles was enough to 
send shivers down our back. We were proposing 
to lock horns with some of the biggest, oldest and 
most revered names in the industry—National 
Carbon, Pure Carbon, Speer Carbon, Stackpole 
and others—all fine companies, with experienced 
and alert management. We knew our plans would 
not go unnoticed. Yet, in a way, we were not so ap- 
prehensive about the “big boys” as we were about 
the scores of “alley shops” around the country, 
hungry for business, intent on getting in on this 
booming industry. We did not have the full stature 
of the “giants”; neither could we offer the rock 
bottom prices of the “alley shop.” Here was an- 
other tough nut that had to be cracked—fast. 


Researching a virgin market . . Exactly how 
big was the market . . exactly where was it lo- 
cated . . how could it best be sold . . on what kind 
of a price structure . . and, finally, how did it look 
five years and ten years ahead? These questions 
we had to answer, our board of directors decreed, 
before we (the United management group) 
could commit the company to the integrated 
marketing program we had in mind. We had to 
find the answers in a “virgin market,” where 
there were no reliable sources of information, 
where there was a general suspicion and a re- 
luctance to impart any significant facts—a wild 
world of rumor and fantastic estimates, running 
from the super-conversative to the sublimely 
ridiculous. 

Yet, on the bright side, we received a great 
deal of help, particularly from media. The staffs 
of EEM Clip/File, Electronic Design, Electronic 
Industries, Electronics and Semiconductor Prod- 
ucts gave us invaluable information and advice. 
The one saving grace in the market itself was 
compactness—there are only about 125 major 
producers of semiconductor devices. Also, pre- 
vious market forecasts had shown, any errors 
would almost certainly be on the side of con- 
servatism. So, we did have minor consolations. 

We found that the three major branches of the 
semiconductor market were in the military (mis- 
siles and rockets), industrial (computers and 
automated devices) and entertainment (portable 
radios, clocks and tv sets) fields. The biggest 
market has been the military, but soon the in- 
dustrial field will account for the lion’s share. 

The quality and reliability of semiconductor 
devices for the military might be hundreds of 
times greater than that for a portable radio. But 
even in the less critical areas of industrial and 
entertainment electronics, the quality stand- 





Products and problems . . Photo above shows high-pre- 
cision graphite tools and fixtures United manufactures 
At right, United executives work on particularly tough 
problem for a customer. They are (from left) W. E. All- 
sopp, technical director; Gary Shaw, quality control man- 
ager; D. J. Williams, director of production, and George 
T. Sermon, president 


ards are moving higher and higher. We wel- 
comed this stress on reliability and quality be- 
cause of the purity of our graphite. Our experi- 
ence in working to extreme tolerances in ma- 
chining graphite for the spectrographic field also 
would stand us in good stead, we learned, because 
of the one- to two-thousandth of an inch tol- 
erances required in graphite tools used to manu- 
facture transistors. 

So far, so good, we thought, now let’s start 
digging for customers. 


Where are they? .. We started simply by read- 
ing everything published on the subject. This in- 
cluded our own technical representatives’ reports, 
trade publication articles, publishers’ market re- 
ports, speech material and government statistics. 

Key information also came from the Bell Tele- 
phone Research Laboratories, which estimated 
that transistor, diode and rectifier production 
would reach $1.6 billion by 1968, and at the same 
time prices would fall from the 1958 figure of 
$2.30 per unit to 70¢. Because we make graphite 
production tools, we were primarily concerned 
with an estimate of units produced. Allowing for 
the unit price reduction of from $2.30 to 70¢, it 
can be seen that the growth during this period 
in relation to the units produced is considerably 
greater than the dollar volume growth. This fact 
added to our optimism. Other information similar 
to the Bell estimates was used to cross-check, and 
assimilated into our over-all study. 

Feeling assured of growth prospects in the field, 
we set out to locate our prospects geographically. 


To do this, we turned to such directories as Elec- 
tronics Buyers’ Guide, Electronic Engineers Mas- 
ter, MacRae’s Blue Book and Thomas Regis- 
ter. From these we compiled a list of about 100 
major semiconductor manufacturers. The list was 
plotted geographically and then screened fi- 
nancially. The “cream” of the manufacturers were 
then listed state by state revealing four major 
pockets of concentration: Boston, New York City 
metropolitan area, San Francisco and _ Los 
Angeles. Other areas of secondary importance 
were found in Arizona, Texas, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

Knowing, in a relative sense, the location and 
potential of the market, our final important ques- 
tion was “How much graphite is being purchased 
today by these semiconductor manufacturers?” 
Coming to grips with this problem was difficult. 
Due to the fierce competitive struggle among 
semiconductor manufacturers, most were un- 
willing to open plants for our inspection. But we 
did know several representative manufacturers 
who were willing to cooperate. From these we 
got reliable estimates of annual graphite usage. 
Then, we induced our publisher friends—who had 
wider contacts—to seek further indications. From 
all these estimates we drew what we believed to 
be a realistic average annual graphite usage fig- 
ure which could be applied to the plants we had 
previously screened. This gave us an approxi- 
mate present dollar volume market figure—plus 
its breakdown by area and state. 

The final market research step consisted of de- 
vising a timetable for sales volume achieve- 
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ments. This was a series of annual sales goals 
attained by plotting, as a minimum figure, our 
penetration into the market at the time against 
the potential transistor growth curve. We felt this 
would give a “basic sales goal” for United. It, of 
course, could be adjusted to the way in which 
transistor growth was measuring up to forecast. 

There certainly would be other factors influenc- 
ing our “timetable”—additions to our sales staff, 
promotional outlays, technological breakthroughs, 
the condition of our competitors, the general 
technology through the industry and, naturally, 
over-all economic conditions. The “sales volume 
timetable” has been computed to 1968 (and, 
interestingly, at the end of our first forecast year, 
our sales were within some $25,000 of the fore- 
cast). 

The results of our research were compiled into 
a report which ended with this statement: “To 
seize this market we must ask for the most ad- 
vanced attitudes on the part of the financial, pro- 
ductive, technical and marketing divisions of the 
company. In a very real sense, this study indi- 
cates that critical decisions must be promptly 
made if we are to properly seize the initiative.” 
After studying the report, the United board of 
directors gave an okay to go ahead and attack 
the market. 


The technical department integrates . . In 
W. E. Allsopp, our technical director, we have 
a rare combination of technical competence plus 
definite sales abilities. More than any other single 
person, during the formative period, he typified 
“integration” of the marketing and technical func- 
tions. Making frequent personal visits to the com- 
panies originally inquiring of our ability to pro- 
duce graphite parts for the semiconductor indus- 
try, Mr. Allsopp thoroughly “integrated” his tech- 
nical “know-how” with a true selling approach to 
get the first sizable orders on the books. 

Mr. Allsopp and his Technical Division set out 
to assure the two prime requisites which our re- 
search showed us were demanded of graphite 
production tools by semiconductor manufacturers. 
These were purity and machining excellence. The 
answer to the purity problem was in the bag be- 
cause we already were producing the purest 
grades of graphite commercially obtainable. Tech- 
nical embarked on a quality control program to 
insure machining superiority. We always had 
had a multiple inspection system, but to meet the 
more rigid standards now necessary a separate 
quality control department was established. 

New people with technical inspection back- 
grounds were brought into the organization and 
given extensive training. The very latest optical 
equipment was purchased so that our inspection 
and testing procedures would be unmatched by 
even the largest company we would be called 
upon to serve. Quality control policies were laid 
down to guarantee a smooth flow of all semi- 
conductor parts to and through this department. 
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In full operation, trial runs were fed through 
repeatedly until the technical director was satis- 
fied that he could help deliver machining ex- 
cellence. 


Production gears into the over-all program 
- - The king-size production headache came in the 
area of tight-tolerance machining. Most solid state 
semiconductor devices are extremely small—and 
getting smaller. The graphite jigs which United 
supplies are generally about four inches long, one 
inch wide and one-half inch deep and have 40 
to 50 minute, multiple-dimensional cavities in 
which are held the “heart” of the semiconductor 
device as it is fused under high temperatures. To 
compound the machining problem these intricate- 
ly designed cavities are held to extremely tight 
tolerances. So difficult is this type of graphite 
machining that new concepts in both manpower 
and machinery had to be inaugurated. 

Without disturbing his present production line 
of ultra purity spectroscopic products, D. J. Wil- 
liams, United’s director of production, had to ex- 
pand the physical plant, locate and train a special 
breed of machinists and find the precision ma- 
chines to do the job. At one time, for instance, 
a brand new building was being constructed 
around and on top of the area in which normal 
production of regular products never ceased. The 
new machining task force “jelled’”’ just in time to 
expedite several large orders coming in soon after 
the over-all marketing program began to click. 


Advertising is integrated for exacting action 
- - For a small company dealing strictly in the 
spectroscopic market, with but one major com- 
petitor, our 1957 advertising budget of some $16,- 
000 was quite respectable. This took care of space, 
production costs, direct mail, publicity and ex- 
hibits. Also, as a ratio of our gross sales, we felt 
we were not out of line compared to similar 
businesses. Now, we were faced with an entirely 
new problem. We had no sales volume figures of 
value—our volume was an “expected” sales vol- 
ume. We had no measure of what competition 
was going to do in the year or two just ahead. 
But we did have a plan and a sales objective. Con- 
sequently, we based our appropriation on our ex- 
pected sales volume of $225,000 semiconductor 
graphite volume in 1958; $550,000 in 1959, and so 
on for the first five years, allowing for annual ad- 
justments according to our degree of success. In 
relation to our 1957 budget of $16,000, our 1958 
figure was some 50% higher, and our 1959 figure 
roughly 80° higher. 

While these percentage increases were truly 
phenomenal, the actual number of dollars which 
we had was mighty restricting, considering the 
job that had to be done. 

In devising the strategy of our publication ad- 
vertising, our agency, Church & Guisewite, Mid- 
land, Mich., was of invaluable assistance. Their 
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Ads promote purity . . Big sales point in United’s ad 
campaign was graphite purity, as in ad above. Other 
ads emphasized machining excellence and United's ex- 


perience with graphite. 


first major decision, in which we concurred, was 
to break the rules and put the most of our pub- 
lication budget into one book—and a brand new 
one—Semiconductor Products, a publication di- 
rected exclusively to our market. Here was a 
relatively low cost publication in which we could 
afford both high visibility and good frequency. 
So we “broke the rules” and ran a nine-time, full- 
page schedule the first year. (This schedule has 
recently been increased to 12 times.) We added 
a full page in the special transistor issue of Elec- 
tronic Design to pick up more inquiries. Space 
in these two publications accounted for approxi- 
mately half the advertising budget. 

Next, we needed to plan on some type of com- 
prehensive piece of literature to present our com- 
plete story. By scrimping and shopping we created 
a 26-page offset catalog nicely bound in a new 
type of loose leaf binder. To conserve on money, 
we had 2,000 “insides” printed and only put 1,000 
in the binders. We ordered more binders later, 
as the need arose. 

Incidentally, this was the first catalog devoted 
to semiconductor graphites, which gave us a plus 
promotional value which is still paying off hand- 
somely. 

We sent a catalog to everyone on our original 
prospect list and, of course, to all new inquirers 
as an integral part in our campaign. 


Pinpoint promotion . . Direct mail letters with attached 
gimmicks went to prime buying influences among pro- 
spective buyers. Ad reprint was included with letter, 


which expanded on ad’s sales story. 


Direct mail .. By the time we got to our direct 
mail campaign most of our budget was gone. Yet, 
we realized how valuable direct mail would be 
in our compact market. We had established, 
through initial field contacts by our technical 
division, names and titles of primary buying in- 
fluences in about 25 of the biggest semiconductor 
manufacturers. Our degree of penetration was 
roughly ten key men in each organization. Be- 
sides this, we had accumulated another 250 
names, which gave us a nucleus on which to start 
a productive direct mail campaign. We had rea- 
son to believe, as proved out later, that our list 
would grow considerably through ad _ inquiries. 

We needed direct mail badly, we figured, for 
four major reasons: 


1. To get across to all qualified prospects a long 
and complicated story on why we could provide 
better “purity” and “machining excellence”— 
something that was difficult to do'in the limited 
copy space of our publication ads. 

2. To sell in depth to each primary buying in- 
fluence, to the point where he would be forced to 
think of United whenever the need for graphite 
arose. 


3. To build United’s stature as compared to the 
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low priced, low-quality “alley shops’”—to spell out 
the big differences in quality, service and guaran- 
tees. 


4. To gain access and recognition for our repre- 
sentatives in their efforts to give technical as- 
sistance. 


So, the job was well defined—well integrated 
into the over-all marketing plan. But, the major 
problem was money. We had to do a million- 
dollar job for pennies. The one thing we did have 
was ad reprints, so it was only natural to think in 
terms of a cover letter that would either amplify 
the story or add new angles to it. But this would 
be too hard to digest unless we could add some 
“sugar coating.” And “sugar coating” costs money. 
Finally we decided the only additional cost we 
could stand would be some “gimmicks” to lighten 
up each mailing. We selected six (supplied by 
Hewig Co., New York) that would tie in with 
the sales theme of each of six letters. They were: 
a four-leaf clover, a small unbreakable mirror, 
a plastic wishbone, a small cellophane packet con- 
taining two aspirins, a small plastic hourglass 
and a small cellophane packet of simulated gold 
dust. 

Each mailing promoted a United sales point, 
and the gimmick tied in, too, in each case. For 
example, the lead sentence in the aspirin letter 
read: “Yep—you guessed it. They’re a couple of 
aspirin tablets to help the guy who’s right in the 
middle of a ‘crash’ program!” 

In addition, each of these mailings had enclosed 
with it an ad reprint that closely tied into the 
letter story, plus a pre-printed Western Union 
telegram blank which stated, “Like to see you 
concerning our graphite problems. Let me know 
when you're coming.” Below this was a coupon 
to make it easy for any prospect to talk to our 
technical men. This “telegram” was directed to 
our technical director to give it added importance. 
The mailings were sent out in two sizes of en- 
velopes, one 9x12”, the other 614x914” in three 
different colors: yellow, orange and green. By 
properly rotating them, the recipient always re- 
ceived a different package. 

The mailings were made two weeks apart to 
our growing mailing list. As names of prospects 
came in, they were put on Addressograph plates 
and into a “tickler” file where they automatically 
appeared every two weeks and the proper mailing 
was sent out until they received all six mailings 
plus our semiconductor graphite catalog. 

This, then, took all our budget—plus a few ex- 
tra dollars, but not much more. We had a lean 
but solid space program, a new catalog, and a 
complete direct mail campaign—all integrated in- 
to the over-all strategy indicated by market re- 
search and conformed to by all the departments 
of our company. The final step was establishing 
a sales setup that would capitalize on all our pre- 
liminary work. 
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Selling engineers . . United regional manager Ray Baney 
(right) discusses graphite diffusion boat with Robert W. 
Meyler (left) and Alfred R. Kroehs, production engineers 
at Red Bank Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Long Branch, 
N. J 


How to sell it . . When we were concentrating 
on the spectrographic market, selling was a com- 
paratively relaxed operation. Details were han- 
dled by mail, over the phone by our sales man- 
ager and his force or, if a tough problem came 
up, by a personal visit from our technical direc- 
tor or one of his staff. But the semiconductor mar- 
ket was more demanding in relation to personal 
service and multiplicity of problems. As our tech- 
nical director made his first calls, it became ap- 
parent that he could spend all his time out in 
the field—and would need 24-hour working days 
to even begin to do the job. A technical service 
and sales force was needed as the final link to 
secure the market. 

Our initial market research, which showed 
just four major geographic concentrations of 
semiconductor manufacturers—Boston, New York 
Area, San Francisco and Los Angeles—with a few 
other “hot spots” between, proved its value here. 
Because we knew that, at the start, one man for 
the west coast, one man for the east coast, and 
our technical director for the remaining “hot 
spots” could cover our market in a basic way. 
Certainly, every efficiency pertaining to the “se- 
lective selling” was used. We had, in our spec- 
trograpic business, already employed an extreme- 
ly capable man to serve the western states. To 
keep from making weekly jaunts to the west 
coast, our technical director referred some semi- 
conductor service calls to this west coast man 
who, because of his fine basic knowledge of 
graphite, soon had a grasp of the needs of semi- 
conductor manufacturers. 

But the east coast also needed personal atten- 
tion from someone who knew graphite, graphite 
machining, the United organization. We found the 
right man in our own organization—a young, 
technically trained man in the Technical Division 
who had the necessary sales aptitudes, plus the 
“know-how.” Now, we had our major areas cov- 
ered by competent men who could express the 





technical advantages inherent in United graphites 
for the semiconductor field. (Later, as sales in- 
creased, we added two more field men.) 


Screening the prospects . . One of the first 
steps in our “selective selling” approach was to 
screen all prospective customers on our list. From 
Dun & Bradstreet and other sources, we classi- 
fied prospective accounts as “primary,” “sec- 
ondary” and “fringe.” Once this was done, we 
devised a method which would insure at least one 
personal sales call per month on every “primary” 
account. The “secondary” accounts would be 
called upon less frequently and the “fringe” ac- 
counts the least frequently. Ample “cushion” was 
left in this schedule for emergency calls and for 
necessary detail and paper work. This latter pro- 
vision proved most helpful, for this is an industry 
of “crash programs,’ crises and_ specification 
changes. 

An excellent job of screening of prospects, 
setting up territorial routings, and internal liaison 
between our technical representatives and head- 
quarters departments was accomplished by E. J. 
Musinski, sales manager, and Joe Sermon, as- 
sistant sales manager. Many laborious hours of 
careful detailing are involved in order to use 
each man most efficiently. Perhaps the most in- 
sistent problem is that of opening up and main- 
taining clear communications between customer, 
representative and plant on the ticklish matters 
of specifications, changes, prices and deliveries. 

In any business these factors are problems, but 
in the hectic electronics field they assume major 
proportions. 

One example of our drive to expedite service 
to the customer was our replacement of our old 
plant telephone system with a modern system 
which permits “conference” conversations among 
several people—with a minimum of delay or fuss. 


Quotas and communications . . To keep each 
technical representative, termed “regional man- 
ager” on course, we broke our annual sales quotas 
dewn into territories. These are presented an- 
nually in line with an over-all business forecast 
for the coming year. Each month, each regional 
manager receives a record of his previous month’s 
sales, sales year-to-date, how this figure relates 
to quota, product or territorial areas needing at- 
tention and any other helpful guidance to im- 
prove his effectiveness. We also brought out a 
salesman’s bulletin type of publication called 
“United Selling Aids,’ which covered selling 
hints, product changes, ad reprints, general pol- 
icy and any other matters with which the salesmen 
should be familiar. Each man was provided a 
personally imprinted looseleaf binder for these 
bulletins. (As an additional communications de- 
vice we now are planning to hold annual sales 
meetings to discuss our achievements, objectives, 
strengths and weaknesses.) 

By the end of 1958, our marketing program 


was moving, but not yet at full speed. Our men 
had been out in the field several months; Pro- 
duction and Technical were meeting and over- 
coming an increasing number of problems; space 
advertising and direct mail were to begin shortly. 
For a company our size, we had made a full and 
costly commitment to the integrated marketing 
concept. The big question was: Would it work? 


Same scene one year later . . How do you 
measure success? Sales volume, people em- 
ployed, units shipped, size of plant, net worth? 
Whichever way you wish, the passage of a full 
year’s operation of United’s integrated marketing 
plan in the semiconductor industry had witnessed 
a spectacular success. 

At the end of 1959, some 18 months after the 
inauguration of the program-—we had statistics 
over which we could rejoice. The non-spectro- 
graphic part of our business grew from a $150,000 
annual rate in 1957 to $300,000 in 1958 and about 
$550,000 for 1959. This year we expect to push 
the figure to the $1 million mark. 

We have doubled the size of our plant, increased 
our skilled labor force by more than 100% and 
added precision machinery which will permit 
us to open doorways to new sophistication in de- 
sign, new speed of production, plus a lowering 
of costs. 

Much of this improvement comes from the long 
range investment necessary to the program. It 
fell to George Sermon, our president, and Del 
Hughes, director of administration, to plan fi- 
nancially for these expansions. Without the proper 
financial arrangements, none of the program 
could have been realized. 

The program is having many beneficial, long 
range effects. For instance, because many of 
our semiconductor prospects and customers are 
companies also engaged in spectroscopic analysis, 
there has been a “carry over” in this area. Also, 
research and development departments working 
on semiconductor problems have inquired con- 
cerning the uses of ultra pure graphite for ap- 
plications not yet brought to light. The circle 
widens, and the long range benefits multiply. 

Perhaps the indications of success that are most 
heartwarming are those such as our receiving, in 
one morning, a flock of our reply Western Union 
telegrams from top people in several of the largest 
semiconductor plants in the United States . . or 
the salesman’s report stating that, upon being 
introduced to a plant manager, he was cordially 
greeted with, “So you’re from the company that 
sends us aspirins—for free!” 

. . Or, I think all of us at United could agree 
that the nicest comment was in Semiconductor 
Products’ first annual “Industry Report” of ma- 
terials and machinery used in the semiconductor 
industry. It read as follows: 

“The largest single supplier [of carbon and 
graphite products] is United Carbon Products 
Company.” a 
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Custom runs of Epolene C coated paper 
MAKES can be delivered economically... and on 
short notice, too. Applied direct from a 
hot-melt to one or both surfaces, coatings 
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With Epolene C, you can coat right up to 
LEAVES NO the edge of the stock as no gripper is in- Examine this 
UNCOATED AREA _ volved, unlike polyethylene coatings ap- 
plied by the extrusion-laminating process. 
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bleed coating. 
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You can get additional information and 
samples of Epolene C by writing Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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4.44.4 ¢ This insert shows how Eastman Chemical succeeded in . 


Turning a production 
problem into an asset 


The processing technique that sets Eastman 
Chemical’s new paper-coating material apart 
from the others proved to be a stumbling 
block when it came to showing samples of it 
in business publication inserts. Here’s how 
the problem was turned into an advantage . . 


By Ted Sanchagrin @ |M Eastern Editor 


dgéy When Eastman Chemical Co. developed a 
new low-melting-point polyethylene coating for 
treating packaging papers, the company’s mar- 
keting department decided to show actual samples 
of it in business paper advertising inserts. 

The problem was that the very properties that 
would make the coating appealing to packaging- 
paper processers complicated the preparation of 
the magazine inserts that were to demonstrate 
the material. 

Because of its wax-like characteristics and com- 
paratively low melting point, the new plastic, 
Epolene C (a contraction for Eastman poly- 





Like wallpaper . . Advertising by-the-yard is the an- 
swer arrived at by Robert R. Moore (left), advertising 
manager of Eastman Chemical Products, New York, 
and Sydney R. Shell, account executive at Fred Wittner 
Co., New York, Eastman’s agency. The roll of plastic- 
coated advertising is ready for cutting to insert di- 
mensions for any of four variously-sized business pub- 
lications in which it will run. 


ethylene coating), is applied directly to paper 
stock that is still in roll form, using conventional 
melt-coating equipment with only slight modifica- 
tions. While possessing many of the desirable 
properties associated with plastic-grade resins, 
Epolene C eliminates the need for the more costly 
extrusion-laminating equipment these require. 
And, being fluid, it penetrates the stock to a great- 
er degree, assuring a better bond. 


Good points, but . . All these properties are fine 
selling points for Eastman Chemical. However, 
the application of Epolene C, whether for actual 
packaging or for “showing off” in an ad insert, re- 
quired the stock to be in web-roll form, after the 
sales message was printed on it. A further com- 
plication lay in the fact that the publication in 
which the insert was scheduled to appear had sev- 
eral different trim sizes. 

The answer was found in designing a continuous 
printed pattern that allowed a complete message 
to appear, no matter where the roll was cut, for 
any dimensions over a 714x9” segment—these 
dimensions cued to the smallest trim size of all 
the magazines in which the ad would appear. This 
step-and-repeat printing process, commonly used 
in printing wallpaper and linoleum, was designed 
for an 834x12” unit. Thus in one publication, the 
basic unit needed no trim at all; in another, as 
much as 134” was pared away, still leaving a full 
message. 


More limitations .. The insert stock chosen had 
to be light enough to comply with the lightest 
weight restriction (specified by rate card) of all 
the publications scheduled, and also be of a type 
normally used in coated packaging paper—kraft, 
sulfite or litho-coated, for example. The choice, 
as you see it in the insert facing this article, was 
80-lb. one-side litho-coated stock. 

And so, what began as a boon to modern pack- 
aging but a headache to Eastman Chemical’s mar- 
keting department has turned into an eye-catch- 
ing promotion for Epolene C. The two-color in- 
serts featuring the new coating—duplicates of the 
one in this issue of InpusTRIAL MarKkEeTINc— 
are currently being seen over a six-month period 
in Modern Converter, Modern Packaging, Paper, 
Film & Foil Converter, and Paperboard Pack- 
aging. « 
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Oh, what will you do without water ? 


You mean there's a shortage? had to ration water. It's growing less 
Indeed there is. In the last five years plentiful all the time 
over 1000 U. 8S. communities have Will you run dry? It depends on you 





Now, what can you do about water? 


WATER | 


CAST IRON PIPE 














Appealing Consumer ads, using human interest 
photos, made readers aware of watér problem and in- 


vited them to write for problem-solving booklet 





} sure youll always have plenty 


7,000 requests Booklet telling how to deal with 
water problem was offered in all consumer ads. Readers 
asked for more than 7,000 copies 





Double-barreled campaign 
focuses on water problem 


Cast iron pipe manufacturers, for the past 
several years, have been sitting on top of a 
tremendous potential market. Trouble was 
they couldn’t convince the market it ought to 
buy. Here’s how the pipe makers’ association 
did the convincing . . 


dey A double-barreled advertising-public-rela- 
tions program is: convincing Americans that they 
need more water; telling them, particularly the 
thought leaders, how to go about getting it; tell- 
ing water utility executives how to capitalize on 
this aroused interest in water supply; leading to 
more bond issues for new and expanded water 
systems, and selling more cast iron pipe. 

That last, of course, is the object of the whole 
thing, since the outfit paying for the campaign 
is the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, an 
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organization made up of ten leading pipe manu- 
facturers. 

During the past several years, CIPRA has been 
in an extremely frustrating position. It knows 
that its members produce one of the nation’s most 
needed products—cast iron pipe to carry water 
into the new homes in America’s mushrooming 
communities—but sales were lagging below the 
actual potential. Reason: new water systems cost 
money; this money must come from bond issues; 
bond issues are closely akin to taxes; people hate 
taxes. 

What to do? Simple—convince people of the 
vital need for adequate water supplies so that 
they will get behind drives for new and expanded 
water systems. Toward this end, CIPRA in 1958 
hired the Buchen Co., Chicago advertising agen- 
cy, to come up with an advertising-pr plan that 
would fulfill this objective and at the same time 











NEW CAMPAIGN STARTS LOCAL WATER IMPROVEMENT 
COMMITTEES ACROSS THE COUNTRY! 


Frank ads warned of shortage 


informative booklet told how everyone could heip 


fi 2 
\ a) 4 Research shows people took action! 


} 
/ 


ih Yee 


Now... A complete program for you! 
ete por cen compiled £ m--to help you stumulate action ip 

of your owt local water problems 

m in which community relations 

wtant part. write on your letterhead to the Cast Iron Pipe 

m. 2440 Pradential Plaza, Chicago 1, 1., Thos. P. Wolfe, 


Pipe Reweareh Association is proud of the job it has dore— 


© the future with confidenee that the American people can and wil 
Ler problem 


THE MARK OF THE 100-VEAR PIPE 


FT hededats IRON PIPE 





Merchandising . . Business paper ads merchandised con- 
sumer ad program to water utility executives, municipal 
officials, contractors and engineers. Ads offered ‘‘starter 


capitalize on results of greater public interest in 
adequate water supplies. 


Two-pronged program. . A series of meetings 
between CIPRA and Buchen executives led to the 
formation of a two-part program aimed at con- 
sumers on one hand, and at water utility execu- 
tives, public officials and consulting engineers on 
the other. The budget for the campaign was set 
at approximately $500,000. 

In the market analysis conducted by Buchen, 
three publics in the consumer grouping became 
apparent: Water consumers in general, com- 
munity leaders, and home owners. 

It was decided that the general public could 
be reached through Reader’s Digest. A series of 
ads in this publication beginning in February, 
1959, warned the public of the critical backlog 
of necessary expansion of water systems, urged 
local action, and offered a booklet to tell how citi- 
zen groups could induce action and get results. 

To reach community leaders the consumer 
group ads were run in Nation’s Business and U.S. 
News & World Report. 

The same ads were repeated again in American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, and Sunset. 
The objective was to bring home the necessity 
of adequate water supply to home buyers and 
home owners. It was felt that, once aroused, this 
group, with the help of community leaders, would 


kits’’ to be used in launching local drives for better water 
facilities. Several hundred kits were requested by the 
readers of the ads 


have tremendous personal and united political 
influence to assure success of any campaign to 
install a modern water system, or to expand and 
modernize an old system. 

In all, 29 ads appeared in consumer and busi- 
ness magazines. 


Booklet tells what to do .. A 16-page booklet, 
“WATER—Make Sure You'll Always Have Plen- 
ty,” was offered in all consumer ads. The booklet 
discussed the need for more water, water short- 
ages and why they exist, and the benefits of a 
plentiful supply of water in terms of health, fire 
protection, convenience, recreation, property val- 
ues and industrial expansion. 

Readers were told how to support public offi- 
cials and water utility executives, what the indi- 
vidual should do to help his community obtain 
better water supply; how to start water advance- 
ment organizations; what committees to appoint; 
how to plan special events, and other important 
details. 

The booklet offered a “starter kit,’ which con- 
tained key pieces needed in conducting a water 
utility improvement campaign. 


Selling the buying influences . . Simultane- 
ously with the consumer campaign, CIPRA di- 
rected an intensive campaign to public officials, 
water utility executives and consulting engineers. 
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Space ads, beginning in January, 1959, were run 
in American City, Civil Engineering, Engineering 
News Record, Municipal South, Public Works, 
Southwest Water Works, Wastes Engineering, 
Water & Sewage Works, Water Works Engineer- 
ing and Western City. These ads, together with a 
direct mail campaign, were designed to stimulate 
these prime buying influences to promote water 
system expansion to their townspeople and to co- 
operate effectively with interested civic leaders in 
such a program. 

Early in the planning stages of the campaign, 
it became obvious that water utility executives 
and public officials would need a manual to guide 
them in planning and executing a community wa- 
ter utility improvement campaign. 

Working with CIPRA officials, Buchen’s public 
relations department prepared a community re- 
lations portfolio. The 812x11” loose-leaf portfolio 
contained everything that water utility execu- 
tives needed to know to launch, carry on and 
conclude a campaign to gain public support for 
needed water system expansion and moderniza- 
tion. This included a community relations check 
list and instructions on how to work with local 
newspapers, radio and tv stations, how to enlist 
the aid of community service organizations, how 
to interest utility employes in the program, how 
to organize civic-minded citizens into a function- 
ing group to support the cause for better water 
supply and how to use successful business meth- 
ods to communicate with the public at every op- 
portunity. 

Sample letters, speeches, a sample newspaper 
fact sheet, window displays, exhibits, gimmicks 
and a list of six films on water subjects available 
for showing to civic groups, were included. 


7,000 inquiries . . Meanwhile, the consumer 
campaign had pulled more than 7,000 requests 
for the “Water” booklet. They came from all 50 
states and 52 foreign countries. Also, several 
hundred civic leaders asked for the “starter kits” 
to help them launch water system improvement 
campaigns. 

To further test the success of the campaign, the 
Buchen research department made a survey of 
more than 2,000 of the 7,000 persons who had 
asked for the water booklet. This survey brought 
in a 45% return. Of these respondents: 


@ 75°% said they were taking definite action to 
work with water utility executives in an effort to 
improve their community water supply and dis- 
tributing facilities. 

@ 32% said citizens’ water development commit- 
tees are now functioning in their communities. 
e 75% said their present water facilities were not 
sufficient for the increasing industrial consump- 
tion of water. 

© 66° said present water capacity was inade- 
quate for the new homes being built. 
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@ Nearly 27% said there was active opposition in 
their communities to expenditures for improve- 
ments in water facilities. Fear of increased taxes 
and an attitude of self-sufficiency as related to 
water supply seem to be the principal reasons for 
opposition. 


Water, please, more water! .. The urgency of 
the problem of an adequate water supply is seen 
in some of the comments of respondents to the 
survey. For example: 


e “People tried to get help but to no avail. We 
were discouraged at every turn. Can you help us, 
for God’s sake, to get water!” 


e “The water supply isn’t at all adequate... .” 


e “A charge of dynamite [is needed]. Local peo- 
ple ignore warnings in dry spells . . . never think 
of water at other times unless they taste chlorine 
in it.” 


Utility executives applaud . . Water utility 
executives who have received community rela- 
tions portfolios (more than 200 to date) are 
enthusiastic about the effort CIPRA is making 
in their behalf. Typical of the reaction to CIPRA’s 
material was this letter from Joseph J. Richards, 
superintendent of the Dover, N.J., water depart- 
ment: 

“Thanks in part to the material I received from 
the association, the department has been given 
the ‘go ahead’ in regards to our improvement pro- 
gram from the board of water commissioners 
and the mayor and board of aldermen. This pro- 
gram is the culmination of three years’ study as 
to future requirements of our service area. 
Though I believe our program was well defined, 
I just couldn’t seem to bring it to the approved 
stage. I mailed copies [of association material] 
to all officials. Needless to say, interest was gen- 
erated as to future requirements; meetings were 
called which resulted in approval of the program. 
Thank you for your fine endeavor in the field of 
water works advancement .. .” 


Merchandising the program .. In order to 
reap all possible benefits, CIPRA merchandised 
the program thoroughly. 

A series of newsletters went to consulting engi- 
neers and to builders of large housing projects. 
Consumer appeals were reproduced in ads appear- 
ing in trade publications. All salesmen of associ- 
ation member companies were supplied with com- 
plete advertising kits. And association member 
executives received all materials as the campaign 
progressed throughout the year. 


More in ‘60 . . Because of the success of the dou- 
ble-barreled 1959 program, CIPRA is continuing 
the campaign in 1960, with new ads, more mer- 
chandising aids and additions to the community 
relations portfolio. The 1960 budget is approxi- 
mately $500,000. e 
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You can tell ae 
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SUS puts its best foot forward 
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Arresting . . SKF Industries is using these ads to promote 
the fact that it sells all four basic types of bearings. The 
St. Bernard stops the reader, the copy (from a typical 


= VY 


= SKF 





ad) reads, ‘‘Bearings anyone? The SKF man offers the 
widest range of sizes in ball and roller bearings and he 
uses every means to deliver them. . .”’ 


SKF’s shaggy dog story: 


ot. Bernard sells bearings 


Not all shaggy dog stories are as successful 
as that of SKF Industries. The formula is 
simple: first stop the reader, then give him 
the pitch. 


fgy The most popular SKF Industries salesman 
is a St. Bernard dog. 

He doesn’t call on prospects; his sales pitch is 
limited to a guttural “arf;” and his knowledge of 
the product line consists of the fact that anybody 
who’s accustomed to having a keg of brandy 
strapped to his neck can get around just as well if 
the keg is replaced by a box of bearings. 

So to what does the pooch owe his success 
among purchasing agents? Exposure, that’s what. 
He’s calling on p.a.’s several times a month in the 
Philadelphia company’s “purchasing series” ad 
campaign. 

The campaign started in February, 1958, and is 
scheduled to continue on through 1960. It consists 
of one-page, b&w ads in Purchasing and Purchas- 
ing News, and one-page, two-color ads in Pur- 
chasing Week. 


The series was designed specifically to appeal 
to purchasing agents, a group that G. M. Basford 
Co., SKF’s agency, felt would respond more readi- 
ly to a “consumer” approach rather than to one 
of a technical nature. 

The agency figures that all brands of anti-fric- 
tion bearings are so highly standardized that it 
would be all but impossible to develop a dramatic, 
memorable ad campaign built around product fea- 
tures. The agency decided, therefore, to promote 
the “one distinct advantage SKF enjoys: that it is 
the only manufacturer with all four basic types of 
bearings (cylindrical, spherical, ball and ta- 
pered).” 

The reason for the dog: arresting illustrations 
were needed, and a dog is a sure “stopper.” The 
reason for the St. Bernard: the implication of 
service. 

How has the campaign fared? According to 
Basford account executive Herb Hynes, “Starch 
and Reader Feedback studies show that the ads 
are always in the top ten in any issue and quite 
often rate as ‘best in the book.’ ” 

Besides, how many salesmen are satisfied with 
an old bone? 8 
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Editor saver . . Scovill’s plant open house press kit pre- 


sented the details ‘‘on everything of importance.’’ The 


three file folders contain general literature, press re- 
leases and photographs, the latter keyed to the releases 


Scovill plant press kit 


key to open h 


How important is the press kit at a new plant 
open house? What should it contain? What 
shouldn’t it contain? Here are the answers, 
from a man who has put together one of the 
most complete, helpful editor’s kits ever pre- 
pared for such an occasion. 


By Kenneth T. Howell @ Sales Promotion 
& Advertising Manager 
Mills Division Sales, Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn 


f@y Any pr man worth his weight in martinis 
can plan a plant open house, cajole a respectable 
number of editors into attending, and get a few 
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Ouse SUCCESS 


more inches of “publicity” to paste in his scrap- 
book. 

The trick, however, is to get more than a few 
inches of technically correct publicity. That’s what 
separates the pro’s from the presidents’ sons. 

So how can a pr man make sure the press sees 
all that’s newsworthy at a new plant and keeps 
the facts straight on same? The answer is two- 


fold: 


1. The open house must be planned so that the 
editors are herded around to all points of interest, 
and not bothered with distracting, unimportant 
men and machines. All this has to be done in such 
a way that the editors don’t get bored. 





% 


Pay attention, fellows . . 


2. A complete, informative, well-arranged press 
kit must be made up and presented to the editors. 
(More than once has an interesting and impor- 
tant bit of information been excluded from a news 
story because the writer wasn’t sure of his facts.) 

The “how-to” of the first point has often ap- 
peared in the advertising trade press. In fact, it’s 
quite possible that there have been more “how to 
hold a plant open house” articles than there have 
been plant open houses. 

Less has been published on the second point, 
the press kit. 

The importance of the press kit can easily be 
underestimated. But this was not the case last 
year when Scovill Mfg. Co. officially opened the 
doors of its new brass and copper tube mills at 
New Milford, Conn. The editors who attended 
found much to write about (they didn’t exactly 
find it all by themselves), and what they wrote 
was accurate. This, because the editor’s kit we 
supplied was perhaps the most complete and de- 
tailed of its kind ever prepared for such an oc- 
casion. Here’s the story behind the kit. 


Planning takes months . . First step in our 
planning (about a year before the open house 
date) was a study of the new tube mills “flow 
chart,” in order to lay down a map of the visitors’ 
tour. The tour was designed to follow the natural 
flow of production from raw material to finished 
product. Such a plan is basic. 

At this stage we also listed every piece of ma- 
jor equipment, especially those machines and 
processes of unique design. We then asked each 


Press kit freed editors from 


note-taking, enabled them to devote their attention to 


of our principal suppliers to provide a 200-word 
write up suitable for publicity release purposes. 
This part of the project was started early because 
we knew that securing some 20 to 25 of these 
write-ups would take several months. 

Following the completion of the tour “route” 
plan, we prepared a “shooting” plan for the 
photographers, with every piece of equipment and 
location given a key number. Detailed instructions 
were prepared for the two-part photographic pro- 
gram: over 75 shots in black and white for record 
and publicity use; 60 shots in color for reproduc- 
tion in the mill tour brochure. 

By having every detail of this program down 
on paper we were able to avoid losing a great 
deal of the time usually lost in ‘on location” 
photography. We were also able to plan the work 
to coincide with the completion and installation of 
various sections of this mill. This was very neces- 
sary since the mill was not fully completed and 
in operation until shortly before opening day, long 
after our latest deadlines. 

While this work was going on, we and our 
agency had already started work on the prepara- 
tion of a commemorative 20-page, full-color mill 
tour brochure to be given to all guests; a group of 
full-color product folders to become part of the 
editor’s kit; and the editor’s kit itself. Also, at this 
time, we set up the mechanics of producing the 
hundreds of sets of photographs, 
other materials that would be needed. 


releases and 


Editors, bosses contacted . . Meanwhile, in- 
formal contacts were made with several editors of 


the speakers. Here they listen to ‘‘welcome’’ of Con- 
necticut Lieutenant Governor John Dempsey. 
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key publications to determine how they would 
prefer to have editorial release and publicity ma- 
terial presented. Their suggestions guided the 
preparation of the editor’s kit. 

In addition to the editor contacts, we found it 
desirable to form a sort of “steering committee” 
of Scovill executives concerned with the building, 
equipment and operation of the new tube mill. 
This served two important purposes. Naturally, 
they were able to contribute helpful suggestions 
and ideas. They also became thoroughly familiar 
with the intent of the program and all its details 
so that when the day of the opening arrived they 
were well able to serve as principal hosts. 

In this connection, we found that selection and 
“training” of the large group of guide-hosts for 
the mill tour played an important part in assur- 
ing a smooth-running operation. These people 
were selected from Scovill engineering and mill 
management, rather than sales, so that they would 
be able to answer visiting engineers’ and editors’ 
technical questions. They attended a formal brief- 
ing course, with the last meeting a few days prior 
to the event. 


We also prepared a rather comprehensive list of 
probable questions about the more complex 
phases of this special operation, together with the 
information for complete and accurate answers. 
It is surprising how even employes who have been 
with a company for several years can be com- 
pletely stumped by visitors’ questions on some- 
thing which may be outside their direct line of 
work. We found that attention to this detail 
proved invaluable. 


Kit contents . . The kit given to the visiting engi- 
neering, technical and trade publication editors 
was apparently one of the most comprehensive 
things of its kind they had ever received. 

Each kit was presented as a handsome red plas- 
tic zipper case imprinted with the Scovill four- 
color trademark. Within the kit were three file 
folders; one containing indexed and detailed press 
releases covering all principal equipment; a sec- 
ond containing 51 captioned 8x10” glossy photo- 
graphs, and a third containing a complete set of 
Scovill literature relative to the new tube mill 
and its products. A copy of the mill tour brochure, 
“The Story of Scovill Tube,” was also included. 

Approximately 300 of these editor’s kits were 
distributed on the day of the editors’ visit. 

Just what did we accomplish with the complete, 
detailed press kit? Certainly each editor wasn’t 
interested in every item in the kit. But, we had no 
way of telling which men and machines the in- 
dividual editors would find newsworthy. And 
without the kit, we would have had inquiring edi- 
tors strung out all along the production line, 
scribbling down long and not always precisely ac- 
curate notes. And the editors wouldn’t have had 
the time to see everything we wanted them to see. 

We wanted the editors to have the complete 
facts on everything they might want to “cover.” 
We think the press kit was the best way of accom- 
plishing this. The editors thought so, too. ® 





checklist for 
preparing 
editor’s kit 





1. Preliminary tour of Tube Mills 
to outline route of tours. 

2. Preparation of “shooting 
schedule for black and white and 
color stills. 

3. Preparation of complete list of 
principal equipment and process 
features. 

4. Selection from this list of 
equipment suppliers from whom 
we would secure detailed public- 
ity release data. 

5. Arrangements for black and 
white photographs. 

6. Arrangements for 
photography. 

7. Assembly of data for prepara- 


> 


color 


tion of souvenir four-color tube 
mill brochure. 

8. Preparation of copy, layouts, 
printing, etc., on tube mill bro- 
chure. 

9. Assembly and identification of 
photographs with imprinted cap- 
tions of all equipment. 

10. Assembly and identification 
of similar photographs for all 
personnel concerned. 

11. Development of editors’ 
kits consisting of plastic four- 
color imprinted brief case con- 
taining complete series of identi- 
fied photographs, releases, litera- 
ture, etc. 
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How 


to capture a corner 


in the Latin American | 


market 


Now, and not five years from now, is the time 
for U.S. industrial manufacturers to capital- 
ize on Latin America’s current press toward 
industrial expansion. To do so, they must 
start now to adapt their products and their 
selling techniques to the needs and habits of 


customers south of the border... 


By Frank J. Thomas @ Technical Information Advisor 
Costa Rican Industrial Center 

U.S. International Cooperation Administration 

San Jose, Costa Rica 


Gg@y Action taken today by U.S. exporters to ex- 
tend their commercial links in Latin America is 
likely to be of critical importance to their long- 
term prospects in that expending market. 

With population growing rapidly in all Latin 
American countries, governments there are em- 


phasizing industrialization. This concentration on 
industrial goals is of considerable significance to 
future U.S. trade. Suppliers ‘who participate now 
in the establishment of new industries in Latin 
America are bound to enjoy a preferred position 
in that market. 

For example, those firms supplying equipment 
to basic industries that are now in the planning 
stage or being set up, will be in the best position 
to sell additional units when replacement and ex- 
pansion needs arise. In many cases, the standards 
for new industries will tend to be set by the initial 
equipment installed. 


Potential is great . . U.S. manufacturers of in- 
dustrial equipment are aware of the fact that even 
a slight improvement of the standard of living in 
Latin America can open large markets to new cus- 
tomers and snowball into a tremendous business 
potential. They also realize that a great opportu- 
nity exists to participate in expanded commercial 
relations. 

As Latin American business men learn more 
and more about productivity, they will recognize 
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the importance of machinery as a basis for creat- 
ing higher standards of living by lowering unit 
costs. They are fast learning the advantages of 
mass production with low unit profits as opposed 
to limited production with high unit profits. 

All Latin American countries have plans for the 
development of small industries. The number of 
small individual producers using machinery and 
serving as suppliers to larger companies are in- 
creasing rapidly. As this goes on, the demand for 
machines of all types for use of small industry 
will grow. U.S. equipment is generally preferred 
because of its high quality, durability and favor- 
able delivery terms. But often it is unsuitable be- 
cause of its too-large capacity and out-of-reach 
prices. 


1,800 sheets too many .. Last year I had an op- 
portunity to observe an example of U.S. equipment 
too large for the market. An industrial engineer 
wanted to find a manufacturer who could supply 
the leading hospital in San Jose, Costa Rica, with 
a machine which could fold bed sheets at a rate of 
200 sheets per hour. After an exhaustive search of 
possible manufacturers, it was discovered that the 
smallest folding equipment available in the United 
States had a capacity of about 2,000 sheets per 
hour. Consequently, although the hospital needed 
and still needs bed sheet folding equipment, it will 
never spend money on equipment which is too 
large for its needs and which is priced far beyond 
its means. Thus, a need in Costa Rica remains un- 
filled while manufacturers in the United States are 
unable to sell their equipment in that market. 

Unfortunately for U.S. manufacturers the same 
situation is repeating itself in most other equip- 
ment fields. In food processing and packaging 
where the need for equipment appears to be the 
greatest, U.S. equipment is again unsuitable be- 
cause of its size and price. What is happening? 
Latin American industrialists are turning to West- 
ern Europe, Italy and Japan to fill their equipment 
needs. 

It may not be too far-fetched to predict that as 
manufacturers in the United States become in- 
creasingly dependent on foreign sales for their 
income, and begin eyeing the Latin American 
market, they will begin to realize they must start 
retooling to produce equipment of the size de- 
manded by that market. 

Just as the U.S. automobile industry has had to 
retool and start manufacturing small cars in order 
to compete with foreign car producers, so will 
manufacturers of industrial equipment, out of 
necessity, have to adapt part of their production 
to the specific needs of foreign market conditions, 
especially those of Latin America, if they want to 
sell in that market. 

Despite the fact that much of the equipment 
manufactured in the United States is too large for 
Latin American conditions, there is also much 
equipment that is ideally suited to that market. 
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And it is these firms, who have products for which 
there is a demand south of the border, who will 
want to increase their sales through promotional 
efforts. 


Don't speak the same language . . But even 
these manufacturers are experiencing strong com- 
petition. Their inability to obtain the desired in- 
creases in sales can be attributed in part to the 
fact that much of the sales literature originating 
in the United States and going today into Latin 
America is still in English and not in the Spanish 
language as it should be. Whereas Japanese, Ital- 
ian and Western European manufacturers offer 
specifications, technical information and adver- 
tising literature in Spanish, many U.S. equipment 
producers still do not do so—another strike against 
them. 

Because of the small size of plants and business 
enterprises in Latin America, one or two persons 
usually make up the total top management of 
these units. Buying decisions, then, are made by 
one or two men, usually the owner of the business 
who at the same time is the manager. When this 
man is in the market for equipment he wants to 
reach a decision at home. He wants to have with 
him all the sales literature available in Spanish- 
the language he can understand best, even though 
he may know a little English. He wants to reach a 
decision by himself through studying various ad- 
vertisements and not by being forced into one by 
an equipment manufacturer’s salesman. 

It is apparent that, provided the equipment is 
competitive in both price and terms (deferred 
credit arrangements) with similar equipment pro- 
duced in other countries, the firm offering the 
best sales package is the one most likely to close 
the sale. Without a doubt, it is the equipment 
supplier who does the best job in presenting his 
sales message to the potential Latin American 
customer who will eventually reap the greatest 
returns. B 





About the author Frank J. 
Thomas was graduated from the 
University of Colorado in 1951 as 
an economic geographer and im- 
mediately began specializing in 
Latin American economy. He was 
appointed economic geographer 
for the National Geographic In- 
stitute of Costa Rica in 1953. 
Three years later he wrote a book on industrial oppor- 
tunities in Latin America, which led to a position with 
ICA, the U.S. Government agency which administers the 
Point Four Program in foreign countries. Mr. Thomas 
currently is organizing a firm to publish Spanish lan- 
guage business papers. The first publication will go to 
hardware distributors in Latin America. 
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New independent study shows 
how to get more for your dollar 
in reaching managers, proprie- 
tors, officials, professional men, 
technical men: 
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Readers who are 

‘Managers, Proprietors 

and Officials’’ plus ‘‘Professional, 
Technical and Kindred’’ 

per advertising dollar 


U.S. News & World Report.... 


This data is based on new, non- 
sponsored research syndicated by 
Sindlinger & Co., Inc., Busi- 
ness Analysts. Industrial adver- 
tisers should find this report, 
covering newsweekly reading au- 
dience characteristics, of vital 
interest. For your copy, write to: 
Director of Research, 

NEWSWEEK 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 





The different newsweekly for communicative people 








how to find the MILLION 


DOLLAR MARKETS 
hidden inthe BILLION 






| DOLLAR B 


Alabama Power Company 

Arizona Public Service Company 
Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Department of Water and Power, 

City of Los Angeles 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

San Diego Gas ‘& Electric Company 

- Southern California Edison Company 
Public Service Company of Colorado 

‘The Connecticut Light & Power Company 
The Hartford Electric Light Company 
United Illuminating Company 

Delaware Power and Light Company 
Potomac Electric Power Company 

Florida Power & Light Company 

Florida Power Corporation 

Gulf Power Company 

Tampa Electric Company 

Georgia Power Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 

Central. Hinois Public Service Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
indianapolis Power & Light 

Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
Publi¢ Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric|\Company 


Interstate Power Company: 


. > Towa Electric Light and Power Company 
lowa-Hlinois Gas and Electric Company 
lowa Power and Light Company 

lowa Public Service Company 

fowa Southern Utilities Company 
Kansas Gas and-Electric Co. 

2 The Kansas Power and Light Company 


! »» Kentucky Utilities Company 


§ouisville Gas and Electric Company 
Gentral Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
Louisiana Power and Light Company 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
Southwestern Electric Power Company 
Central Maine Power Company 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Light Company 
The Eastern Shore Public Service 
Company of Maryland 

Boston Edison Company 

: Brockton Edison Company 
New Bedford Gas and Edison Light Company 
New England Electric System 

Western Massachusetts Electric Company 
Consumers Power Company 

= The Detroit Edison Company 
Minnesota Power and Light Company 
Northern States Power Company 

Otter Tail Power Company 

Mississippi Power & Light Company 
Mississippi Power Company 

{) 2 Missouri Edison Company 
Empire District Electric Company 

Kansas City Power & Light Company 
Union Electric Company 

The Montana Power Company 
Consumers Public Power District 


Omaha Public Power District 

Sierra Pacific Power Company 

Public Service Company of New Hampshire 
Atlantic City Electric Company 


Jersey Central Power & Light Company 
New Jersey Power & Light Company 
“Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
Public Service Company of New Mexico 
American Electric Power Service Corp 
Central Hudson Gas & flectric Corporatior 
Consolidated Edison Ge 

of New York. tne 

Long Island Lighting Company 

New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 
The West Penn Electric Company 
Carolina Power & Light Company 

Duke Power Company 

Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company 
The Cleveland Electric II]uminating Co. 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
The Dayton Power & Light Company 
Ohio Edison Company 

The Toledo Edison Company 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
The California Oregon Power Company 
Pacific Power & Light Company 
Portland General Electric Company 
Duquesne Light Company 

Metropolitan Edison Company 
Pennsylvania Electric Company 
Pennsylvania Power Company 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric Co. 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Black Hills Power and Light Company 
Electric Power Board of Chattanooga 
Knoxville Utilities Baard 

Memphis Gas Light & Water Division 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

Central Power and Light Company 
Dallas Power & Light Company 
Community Public Service Company 
Gulf States Utilities Company 

Houston Lighting and Power Co 
Southwestern Public Service Company 
Texas Electric Service Company 

Texas Power & Light Company 

West Texas Utilities Company 

Utah Power & Light Company 

Central Vermont Public Service Corporation 
Virginia Electric and Power Company 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
The Washington Water Power Company 
Madison Gas.and Electric Company 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
Wisconsin Power & Light Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER Reveals 
Utility Market— Product By Product 


Million dollar markets—a thousand of them —lie hid- 
den in each billion dollars of utility budget. The task 
is to roll aside the zeros and uncover the markets— 
product by product, region by region. With the tech- 
niques shown here in flow chart form Electric Light & 
Power makes the job easier for utility suppliers. 
Most utility marketing begins with a confidential 
questionnaire which asks utilities to report the com- 
ing year’s planned expenditures in generation, trans- 
mission, distribution. For 1960 data Electric Light & 
Power sent its request to 134 utilities. One hundred 
twenty-four replied in time to meet a January 15 
deadline. They represent 75% of the nation’s meters. 
Their planned 1960 expenditures were projected 
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nationally and charted as shown below for generation, 
transmission and distribution. 


Beyond this and similar charting little has been 
available until recently. Utility suppliers know from 
the chart that 1960 generation expenditures are 
a at $1.7 billion. But the manufacturer of 

water systems, for oar still has to make his 
own guess as to his share of the budget. Similarly, a 
pole manufacturer, concerned perhaps with a local 
market, gets little information from news of a $1.6 
billion distribution budget planned for 1960. 


In the middle of 1959 Electric Light & Power turned 
the budget billions into meani 1 market: millions 
with the help of two utility consultants—Sargent & 
Lundy and Middle West Service. Based on consult- 
ant experience, percentages were developed which 
produce specific product figures. Regional figures 
also emerge. Portions of the reports are shown below. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC . 
Private Utilities 
Municipals 
REA & Federal 


EAST WORTH CENTRAL . 
Private Utilities 
Municipels 
REA & Federal 


WEST WORTH CENTRAL. ....+ «ee 
Private Utilities 
Municipals 
REA & Federal 


Private Utilities 
hunicipals 
REA & Federal 


BAST SOUTH CENTRAL. . 
Private Utilities 
Municipals 
REA & Federel 


LAND 
Private Utilities 
Municipals 
REA & Federal 


MIDDLE ATLANT IC 
Private Utilities 
Municipele 
REA & Federal 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Private Utilities 
Municipele 
REA & Federal 


Private Utilities 
Municipels 
REA & Federal 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Private Utilities 
Municipals 
REA & Federal 


EAST SOUTE CENTRAL 
Private Utilities 
Municipals 


How accurate are the percentages from which the 
product figures are developed? The 1960 questionnaire 
provides a check. For the first time (and contrary to 
tradition) utilities were given a chance to provide 
product figures as well as broad budget figures. Forty- 
two utilities presented more or less detailed figures. 
They represent 27% of the nation’s meters. In quite 
a few instances there’s close correlation with the con- 
sultant’s figures. In all cases the utility figures for 
product categories are important as a separate market 
study. Your Electric Light & Power representative 
will be happy to relate all the figures to your plans. 


E L & P OFFICES 
New York 17, 369 Lexington Ave., MUrray Hill 3-8432 
W. A. Clabault D. M. McCarthy 
Chicago 2, 6 North Michigan Ave., CEntral 6-3690 
Donald R. Crane Philip S. Griffin 
Cleveland 15, 1836 Euclid Avenue, PRospect 1-0505 
Orrin Eames 
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Basic duties of the 


Modern Sales Department 


By Eugene J. Kelley and William Lazer 


Progressive industrial sales managers and field salesmen are working 
more intelligently these days. Both the managers and the field men 
are broadening their areas of interest. They're looking beyond 


quotas and calls per customer and integrating their activities with 
the other elements of marketing. As a result they are performing 
important management functions. Here’s how and why . . 


H”™ should the marketing con- 
cept affect sales management 
and the field sales force? What 
should the modern sales department 
contribute to its company’s success? 

Sales department responsibilities 
increase under the marketing con- 
cept. Sales personnel, at both the 
managerial and field levels, are 
asked to broaden their area of inter- 
est and “raise their sights.” 

Under the marketing concept, 

salesmen are urged to look beyond 
quotas and calls per customer, and 
assist the other levels of the com- 
pany in achieving clearly defined 
objectives. The marketing concept 
emphasizes this interaction and in- 
ter-relationship of selling and other 
marketing-related activities. 
. The sales manager and field sales 
force must now perform important 
management functions. An increas- 
ing number of companies are insist- 
ing that their sales managers dem- 
onstrate an ability to plan and exe- 
cute creative field sales strategy and 
to integrate sales activities with the 
other elements of the marketing 
mix. 

In short, the marketing concept is 
resulting in a re-evaluation of the 
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nature and scope of the sales de- 
partment. 


Sales Manager's Duties 


_— the marketing concept, the 
sales manager is concerned with 
management of the total sales effort. 
His job consists of more than re- 


cruiting, selecting and _ training 
salesmen. His major responsibility 





During the last two years, Frank, 

your suggestions have made the firm 

three million dollars. Please accept 
our heart-felt thanks. 


is one of creating a growth atmos- 
phere and planning and coordinating 
sales force strategy in order to 
achieve company objectives. 

Sales management operating un- 
der the marketing concept recog- 
nizes innovation and experimenta- 
tion as the essential ingredients of 
sales and marketing progress. Under 
this concept, sales management re- 
alizes that change not only produces 
problems, but also presents market- 
ing opportunities. 

The duties of sales managers op- 
erating under the marketing con- 
cept fall into two broad areas: (1) 
sales administration, and (2) sales 
force management. 

Sales administration includes the 
planning and organizing functions, 
such as determining sales potentials, 
programming sales effort, coordinat- 
ing sales inputs, and controlling 
sales outputs. In addition, the in- 
creasingly important functions of 
sales innovation, sales communica- 
tion and sales research are sales ad- 
ministration responsibilities. 

Sales force management includes 
the important functions of recruit- 
ing, selecting, training, supervising, 
compensating and motivating the 
field sales force. 

Both sales administration and 
sales force management are of cru- 
cial importance. To date many sales 
managers have done a better job of 
recruiting, selecting, and training 
salesmen than they have of execut- 
ing their sales administration re- 
sponsibilities. In the future various 
pressures of competition, innovation, 

Continued on page 70 





...and here’s why 


CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 

HEATING, Pipinc & Air ConpDITION- 
ING sticks to its knitting. It confines 
itself to the services for which it is 
named and further confines its atten- 
tion to just the industrial-large build- 
ing field. No residential, no plumb- 
ing, no refrigeration. You get clearly 
focused editorial, carefully directed 
circulation. 


TOUCHES ALL BASES 


HPAC, because of its specialized 
editorial, appeals to all the purchase- 
control factors in this field. Conse- 
quently, you reach all those who 
specify and/or buy — the consulting 
engineers, the mechanical contrac- 
tors, and the engineers with plants 


and large buildings whose major in- 
terests are just these services and just 
this field. 


A MARKETABLE EDITORIAL 
PRODUCT 

Each of the readers of HPAC is, and 
has been, paying for it directly, indi- 
vidually, and voluntarily. Pure cir- 
culation . . . responsible circulation! 


And that’s not all. HPAC leads in 
number of editorial pages, leads by 
over 2 to | in advertising volume, 
has more advertisers, and is used on 
an exclusive basis by more advertis- 
ers. Doesn’t it make sense to make 
HPAC your No. | advertising me- 
dium? KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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automation, high fixed costs and 
changing markets will force in- 
creased emphasis on sales adminis- 
tration. 


Sales Strategy Emphasis 


5 end modern sales manager is con- 
cerned with the strategy inherent 
in a total approach to over-all sales. 
He still has the bread-and-butter 
tasks of achieving quotas and di- 
recting salesmen in the accomplish- 
ment of predetermined objectives; 
but he also is charged with helping 
to create market acceptance, estab- 
lish brand or corporate images, pro- 
vide research information, develop 
marketing manpower and establish 
harmonious dealer relationships. 
The vital role of the sales man- 


About the authors 


ager in achieving corporate goals is 
emphasized in the marketing con- 
cept approach to sales strategy. 


Two Dimensions 


” lgeeparaned has two dimensions. 

First, marketing is an increas- 
ingly significant element in the total 
complex of business operation. Man- 
agement makes a marketing decision 
after consideration of its effect on 
the whole business system and the 
over-all objectives. 

Second, marketing is an inte- 
grated sub-system. The marketing 
program is comprised of a mix of 
communications, distribution ele- 
ments and goods and services “in- 
puts.” The essence of an integrated 
marketing program is that man- 
agerial attention is given to coor- 
dinating the interacting elements of 





Keliey Lazer 


@ Eugene J. Kelley and William 
Lazer are two of the country’s lead- 
ing marketing educators. Their re- 
cently published book, “Managerial 
Marketing: Perspectives and View- 
points,” has already been adopted by 
45 universities. 

Both have had substantial business 
experience and are consultants in 
marketing management and mar- 
keting research to a number of large 
corporations. 

Dr. Kelley is assistant dean and 
professor of marketing at the gradu- 
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ate schools of business administra- 
tion of New York University. He 
was formerly at Michigan State Uni- 
versity where he served as director 
of the marketing management pro- 
gram and assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration. 

He received his Ph.D. from New 
York University’s graduate school 
of business administration. He is 
currently national chairman of the 
collegiate chapters committee of the 
American Marketing Association. 

Dr. Lazer is currently on leave of 
absence from Michigan State Uni- 
versity on a Ford Foundation fel- 
lowship and is attending Harvard’s 
institute of basic mathematics for 
application to business. 

A specialist in the interdiscipli- 
nary character of marketing manage- 
ment and research, Dr. Lazer re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Ohio State 
University. 


the marketing mix to achieve pre- 
determined goals. 

It is not possible for a sales man- 
ager to understand the true dimen- 
sions of marketing change if he 
thinks only in terms of traditional 
sales management functions. Think- 
ing of marketing as a cooperative 
effort—as a “system”—enables him 
to understand the place of sales in 
the total marketing effort. 


Total Sales Perspective 


ii tealiy, sales operates within a 

framework determined by var- 
ious forces beyond the control of 
management. These include com- 
petitive, social and political forces. 
Sales managers will have to be more 
sensitive to the influence on sales 
strategy of these forces. Non-busi- 
ness disciplines such as psychology 
and sociology can be useful in sup- 
plying information on the external 
business environment. 

A sales manager with a total sales 
perspective is less likely to see a 
particular problem as an_ isolated 
entity. For example, the problem of 
sales compensation is appraised in 
its relation to other components of 
sales, such as manpower develop- 
ment, selection, training, motivation, 
supervision and control. 

Sales managers able to think in 
terms of how the field sales force is 
affected by the flows of information, 
money, and manpower are needed. 
These men will be in a better posi- 
tion to execute the policies of mar- 
keting-minded corporate manage- 
ments. Since sales management will 
be working under this “systems 
concept” approach, understanding it 
will be a prerequisite for advance- 
ment. 


Salesmen’s Duties 


he systems concept should be 
important to salesmen as well as 


Continued on page 74 





YOU DON'T LET YOUR CONSUMER SALES DEPARTMENT 
HANDLE INDUSTRIAL SALES ! 


Then why expect an advertising agency whose background 
is consumer marketing to bring your industrial sales 
department the depth of understanding or interest that 
they require? "Well", you say, "to do otherwise would 
mean two agencies!" Why not two agencies? Two advertis— 
ing agencies complement each other for the definite 
advantage of the client. The industrial agency brings 
your industrial sales department the deep and undivided 
interest it requires and frees your general agency for 
a better job on your consumer lines. 





Russell T. Gray, Inc. has lived for over 40 years with 
industrial advertising problems. Here is an organiza- 
tion that can quickly groove itself into your sales 
picture. Here you will find the "feel of selling" com- 
bined with an understanding of the difference between 
reaching mass markets and the narrow, selective markets 
for industrial products. 





We make our staff a part of your sales and advertising 
departments. Sales ideas and trade language are not 
lost in a copy pool. The men you see complete your work, 
and the long experience of a company executive guides 
the program. 


One of the Nation's largest companies* has found that 
Russell T, Gray, Inc. brings the Industrial division 
the undivided attention that produces better business. 
We are free of the pressure some times present where 
the consumer division swings the financial club of the 
big side of the budget. 


Our business is Industry, George, and we give it all it 
takes to make it successful. Ask the Sales Manager of 
your Industrial Division. 


Think it over, George! 


* Name on request 
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SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
hacked by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL Es GRAY, INC. 





155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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men and better products 
make your markets move! 


Package Machinery Company has produced an automatic bagging 
machine so flexible it literally designs a bag to fit the ingredients. This 
new machine was developed and designed by the engineering team led 
by Edward W. Forth, Vice President and Director of Engineering; 
Francis Crescenzo, Chief Mechanical Engineer; and Kenneth F. Newell, 
Project Engineer. 


Here is a dramatic, yet typical, example of how men and better products 
offer you ever-increasing sales opportunities in the dynamic Original 
Equipment Market. Men like these annually specify $43-billion worth 
of materials, components, parts and finishes. 


You talk to them most profitably through Product Engineering. It 
keeps pace with their constantly changing and broadening needs. It’s 
on the move!... 


Circulation Response—Unsolicited subscriptions were 
up 22% in the 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1959 over the 
like 1958 period! 


Editorial Response—One series has pulled over 18,000 
individual reprint requests! Another over 7,000! 


Advertising Growth—For the 4th consecutive quarter, 


ad pages were up over the previous year’s like quarter. 


More facts pertinent to your OEM sales success are available. Just 
contact your Product Engineering representative. 
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ENGINEERING 


juct Development & Design Engineering . 330 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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PRICE 50 CENTS 
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McGRAW-HILL WEEKLY OF DESIGN, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT - MARCH 21, 1960 
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MECHANICAL DESIGN 


| They redesigned this packager... page 3 
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sales managers. This is particularly 
true if the salesman’s job is seen 
as that of managing a market area. 
If, on the other hand, the salesman 
is looked upon as an order taker, 
the concept is not as applicable. 

An increasing number of com- 
panies are realizing that the job of 
the salesman has strategic and in- 
novative dimensions, just as does 
sales force Many 
salesmen are faced in their own 
territories with problems of goal de- 
termination, planning and long-run 
market development. Acting in these 
capacities, the field man is a man- 
ager of a market area. 

The distinction between a sales- 
man and a manager of a market 
area is important; it is the difference 
between viewing salesmen as em- 
ployes or as members of manage- 
ment. More important, it affects the 
way the salesman sees his own job. 
Under the market area management 
concept, the creative, strategic, and 
innovative powers of the field sales 
force are more likely to be tapped 
and utilized. In short, the market 

area management concept of field 
‘ selling can bring about a funda- 
mental change in the character of 


management. 


the salesman’s job. 

This new conceptual outlook of 
the sales job is not easy for some 
managers, or some salesmen, to ac- 
cept. Viewing salesmen as managers 
at first blush seems to de-emphasize 
the importance of present managers. 
Actually it does not. It raises the 
sights of managers to higher strategic 
and planning levels. It may be the 
means of greater understanding and 
growth for present managers as well 
as one way of releasing the inherent 
creative energy of a force of sales- 
men. 

A man’s ability to maintain this 
subtle but fundamental perspective 
in the management of his territory 
or his sales force is a basic criterion 
of his development potential for 
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higher positions of managerial and 
administrative responsibility. 


Elements of Total Sales 


t is important for corporate suc- 
I cess that sales personnel view the 
interaction of marketing elements as 
a single system. Many successful and 
sophisticated sales managers have 
been aware that change in one com- 
ponent of sales action has an impact 
on the rest of the system. But or- 
ganized, systematic, and intensive 
attention to such interaction is rela- 
tively new in marketing and selling. 

The three components of the 
over-all marketing effort which are 
particularly relevant to sales man- 
agement are: input, 
tions and output. 


communica- 


1. Inputs . . Market planners and 
field sales planners must recognize 
that such resources as manpower, 
money, information, products and 
service are the “inputs” of the sales 
action complex. The concept of as- 
sembling predetermined inputs to 
achieve specified sales objectives is 
a useful notion. 


2. Communications . . Communi- 
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Blink Tool is the kind of competi- 

tor it’s easy to hate. You know, 

quality product, right price and 
service minded. 


cations with the customer and the 
company are key contributions of 
salesmen to total sales. The com- 
plexities of communications in sales 
are just beginning to be recognized. 
Salesmen must overcome the bar- 
riers of time, space and lack of 
knowledge to produce a sustained 
flow of meaningful 
Sales communication links the cus- 
tomer and his needs with the sales- 


information. 


men’s firm. 

The sales manager has the im- 
portant assignment of coordinating 
flow. The 
manager links not only management 
to the sales force, but also the cus- 
tomer to higher management levels. 
This is one of the key concepts of 
the marketing management philos- 
ophy. 


this information sales 


3. Outputs . . Sales managers can 
be appraised in terms of a variety of 
measurable outputs. The most com- 
mon, of course, are volume and 
profit standards. These criteria will 
always be fundamental, but others 
are being recognized as important. 
Such contributions as the type and 
quality of information provided for 
management planning are becoming 
more significant bases of evaluation. 

Areas of mutual interest for all 
participants in the sales program 
can be identified and developed un- 
der the “systems” approach to sales. 
The salesman in the field is more 
likely to see how his efforts support 
and supplement the specialist in the 
home office. The headquarters spe- 
cialist can be helped to see that it is 
the salesman who produces the mar- 
kets which insure corporate survival 
and growth. 

The idea of teamwork is easier to 
establish when all components of 
sales are recognized as contributing 
certain inputs which will be com- 
bined with other contributions to 
produce a pre-determined set of 
sales outputs. 

Continued on page 78 





THREE STEPS TO 
SHARPER BUYING OF 
AEROSPACE MEDIA 


To concentrate your advertising dollars where they'll 
bring the most business, follow these three steps: 


First, check the industry’s procurement sequence 
summarized at the right. (A fuller report on these pro- 
cedures, entitled “Marketing Under the Weapon System 
Concept” is available free from Aircraft and Missiles ). 


Second, analyze the available media: How many of 
the critical “must-sell” people does each publication 
reach for you? And, equally important, how much cir- 
culation must you pay for that is useless to you? 

Third, get the full story on how Aircraft and Missiles 
beams your message right to the integrated purchase 
decision teams — the engineering, management, pro- 
curement and design executives whose job it is to in- 
fluence or finalize purchases. This unique publication, 
with its editorial program and circulation emphasis on 
practical purchase-decision people with application- 
engineering articles, gives you almost exactly the cover- 
age you need in one effective, economical advertising 
medium . .. reaching stages 2 and 3. 

In addition, you can check precisely the number of 
Purchase Decision Influence Men for your product in 
A & M’s audience. They're detailed in the Fosdick and 
National Analysts Studies now available for the follow- 
ing product groups: 

Electronic and Electrical Equipment; Hydraulic 
Systems; Mechanical Components; Fuel Systems and 
Parts; Sub-Assemblies; Engineering Services; Ferrous 
Metals; Non-ferrous Metals; Plastics, Rubber, Other 
Non-metallic; Castings and Forgings; Tubing and 
Cable; Plant Equipment; Formed Parts; Small Tools 
& Production Supplies; Assembly and Joining Equip- 
ment; Testing & Inspection Equipment. 








AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 








HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

stage 1 — theoretical 

This is where the first glimmers of 
ideas for an air or space vehicle are 
outlined. Thousands of engineers in- 
vest their time here to develop pre- 
liminary or theoretical paper solutions. 
Since theoretical paper solutions only 
are the result, specific brands of mate- 
rials, equipment, components and sys- 
tems are rarely considered. 


purchase-decisions are not 
usually made here. 


stage 2 — practical 

From the extensive scientific research 
data produced by the thousands of 
scientists, engineers, and technical 
people, come the formulas; the design 
guide lines for the practical designers, 
engineers, production engineers, and 
procurement people to give shape to 
theoretical projection. These men de- 
termine feasibility, producibility, and 
reliability of the “hardware” version 
of ideas. 

this is where purchase-decisions 

are beginning to be made. 


stage 3 — actual 

Once form, shape, method, physical 
requirements and practicality have 
been decided, practical design, engi- 
neering production and procurement 
teams go to work building an actual 
prototype of the new air or space 
vehicle. Out of this “cut and fit stage” 
come specific recommendations for 
the purchase of materials, systems, 
tools, fasteners, components — all of 
the basics that will go into the finished 
vehicle. 


this is where purchase-decisions 
are completed. 
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for sellers 
to the 
Chemical Process Industries 


WEEK BY WEEK’... 
SIXTY SHAPES UP 
STRONGER 


Business keeps surging for chemical process com- 
panies. Now riding high (a 10%-plus increase in 
total sales —20% up in earnings), the trend is ex- 
pected to hold course through ’60, making this 
the biggest vear yet for nearly all CPI segments. 

Sales and earnings for industrial chemicals 
rose well over prerecession ’57 levels last year. 
Pharmaceuticals and most other CPI branches 
hit record figures. CPI-Management is even more 
optimistic for this year. President Fred Foy of 
Koppers sees “much improvement”, now has a 
$143 million backlog in plant contracts vs. $65 
million a year ago. Phillips. Petroleum Chairman 
K. S. Adams, believes “benefits of the company’s 
diversification” will be reflected in still greater 
earnings. This, after posting a 23% gain in net 
income last year. 

Best current estimate of total ’59 sales of 
“chemicals and allied products” —about $25.8 bil- 
lion, a boost of 11% over ’58. Top company execu- 
tives are predicting 5 to 10% gains this year. And 
one ultra-conservative economist sees a hefty $42 
billion in sales by 1970. 
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PUSHBUTTON PAINT... 
PUSHBUTTON PERFUME 
--PUSHBUTTON PINCURLS 


Aerosols are successfully spraying their way into 
market after market. Paints — one of the first aero- 
sol fields — are spreading this year to an estimated 
85 million cans, about $111 million at retail. A 
newer spray-ground — perfume and cologne — is 
presently moving up fast with a 25% annual rate 
of growth. One maker rang up a quick $5 million 
in sales this past holiday season by introducing 
a top brand in aerosol packaging. Now, all major 
perfume houses are going to “pushbuttons”. 

But the cutest trick of the chemical week is the 
pushbutton curl. Soon your best girl can get her 
hairwaves zippety-zip from an aerosol can. Caryl 
Richards Inc. (New York) recently put pressure- 
packed permanent waving chemicals into national 
beauty salon markets ...P & G is launching a 
similar product for home use. 

For specialty makers, a constant array of new 
and better products. For their suppliers, endless 
potentials for equipment and materials. 


CALLING ALL 
EQUIPMENT SELLERS... 


Would you like to know how equipment, machin- 
ery and supplies are sold to the Chemical Process 
Industries? How many calls the typical equipment 
salesman makes a day — on companies and individ- 
uals? What the average number of buying in- 
fluences is—by size of firm? What equipment buyers 
expect from you? Which sales aids are most help- 
ful? Which men exert greatest influence on 
purchases ? 

All these and a lot more important questions 
are answered by CHEMICAL WEEK in a recent study 
of equipment sales practices. Write CW’s Re- 
search Dept. for a copy of “The 101 Equipment 
Manufacturers Survey” 





SEE HERE, 
MR. CHEMICALS PRODUCER! 


Are you advertising in the magazine CPI-Man- 
agement (the prime buyer of both chemicals and 
equipment) prefers to all others? Naturally we 
mean CHEMICAL WEEK ... but just in case you’re 
dubious, why not ask your own customers and 
prospects? Sellers who have, learn CW averages 
an overall superiority of 3-to-2 over the second 
magazine, 2-to-1 whenever management titles are 
surveyed. Ask your CHEMICAL WEEK man for 
copies of recent studies ... notably Heyden-New- 
port, Wyandotte, Neville and Foremost Food and 
Chemical . . . for a well-rounded CPI picture of 
magazine preferences by raw materials buyers. 


RESEARCH 
SCORES AS 
SALES SUPPORT 


In these “buyers-market” days — with traditional 
criteria of price, quality and delivery frequently 
equalized among vendors —the salesman braced by 
strong company research may be sitting easiest. 
This was the principal behind-the-scenes observa- 
tion at the recent National Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents in Chicago... while a CW survey of PAs 
confirms the growing significance of supplier’s 
research in shaping buying decisions. 

In the PA’s eyes, a solid research program im- 
plies the guarantee of a flow of new products, 
assistance in finding new or improved raw mate- 
rials, satisfactory technical service and an effort 
by the supplying firm to whittle away at manu- 
facturing costs. In addition, there’s the assurance 
that part of the supplier’s profits are going into 
projects that may prove mutually beneficial. 

How much influence does a supplier’s research 
have on buyers’ decisions? The amount varies — 
but one thing is sure: PAs are swayed most by 
applications work promising profits for their com- 
pany as well as the vendor’s — preferably soon. 


FOR ADVERTISERS 
WHO LIKE STATISTICS... 


We’ve got a couple for you. For instance, 
CHEMICAL WEEK is gaining display pages at a 
near 200-page-rate for 1960... it has picked up 
more new equipment advertisers (30 new and re- 
turned) ... it’s running over 26% more raw ma- 
terials space than any other CPI magazine... CW 
“exclusives” are head and shoulders over the field. 
Too early for a count now but last year CHEMICAL 
WEEK ran 101 more exclusive accounts than any- 
one else. So, come on in! You'll sell more, faster 
... to CPI-Management in CHEMICAL WEEK! 


3 WAYS TO MAKE 
CPiI-MANAGEMENT 
STOP, LOOK...AND READ! 


We could just as easily show you three dozen — 
because management is vitally concerned with 
the dollar-savings your product may bring. But 
space limits us to a trio which pulled well in CW’s 


“Reader Feedback’’... 





CATCH THEIR CURIOSITY — 
U.S. Borax intrigues with 
“We tore the top off our 
mines”, then goes on with 
tight, factual copy to show 
what its product facilties and 
service mean to the buyer. 














GET THEM THINKING — and 
Hercules does . . . with prod- 
uct applications as distant as 
household chores to harvest- 
ing oranges . . . makes man- 
agement think “what have 
they got we can use?” 











TELL ’EM EVERYTHING! Metal & Thermit puts its whole line 
on display in this spread (from a 4-pg. insert) — packs it with 
useful buying data—and gets high readership . . . with 


straight copy! 


Chemical__ 


‘Week— 
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the im encyclopedia of marketing 


continued from p. 74 


Scope of Concept 


Sanger concept of the sales action 

complex is also a way of looking 
at new areas of market opportunity. 

In an era when technology is de- 
veloping new products and new 
product applications at an accelerat- 
ing rate, it behooves marketing and 
sales management to investigate the 
possibilities of “systems concept” 
selling. 

In fact, many firms can view mar- 
kets not only in terms of single 
companies but as complex business 
“systems.” It is possible that a num- 
ber of new products can be intro- 
duced simultaneously on a “systems” 
basis. The Air Force, for example, 
finds it necessary not only to buy 
individual products, but to purchase 
complete weapons systems including 
supporting service facilities. 

And the same cooperative attitude 
should also carry through into man- 
ufacturer-dealer relations. 

Many manufacturers do not 
recognize the mutual dependency 
aspects of their relations with sup- 
pliers and dealers. Frequently, dis- 
tributors and manufacturers fail to 
recognize the community of interest 
involved in serving customers. How 
many manufacturers see their deal- 
ers as part of an extended sales sys- 
tem? Many say they do, but often 
unnecessary conflict exists where 
cooperation should prevail. 


Conclusions 


he specific benefits of the adoption 
of the systems approach to sales 
management are: 


1. Coordination of the corporate, 
marketing and sales efforts. 


2. Integration of volume and profit 
targets established by the company 
with the operating activities of sales 
management. 
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3. Establishment of a circular and 
continuous relationship between 
corporate objectives and customer 
wants, needs and desires. 


4. Combination of all sales inputs 
into an integrated marketing thrust. 
Through coordinated impact on the 
market place, effective and efficient 
sales action will result. 


5. The systems concept approach 
requires sales management to 
achieve a perspective of marketing 


and corporate activities extending 
beyond the normal activities on 
such functions as production, pur- 
chasing and personnel. 


6. The approach promotes team- 
work. Decision makers at various 
corporate levels recognize the ram- 
ifications of their decisions at all 
levels. The salesman executing tac- 
tics in particular sales situations 
recognizes the contribution to the 
field sales team made by the men 
who devise sales strategy. ® 








Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
booklets for permanent reference 


The 14 most recent installments in the “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” series, including “Basic Duties of the Modern Sales Department,” 
which begins on page 68 of this issue, are available in handy 6x9 

booklet form for filing in your permanent reference library. The 
following booklets are available at 50¢ each (quantity prices available) 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 


. .» How to Change a Trademark—by Samuel G. Michini 
. A System for Organizing a Marketing Library—by Howard 


G. Sawyer 


. A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepared by 


Stewart, Dougall & Associates 


. A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity—by Peter J. B. 


Stevens 


. A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company—by 


Charles E. St. Thomas 


. A Basic Guide to Communicating Facts and Statistics—by 


John James 


. A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks—by Harry Baum 
. A Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films—by Don Nestingen 

. A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity—by Bernard E. Ury 
. A Basic Guide to Business Anniversary Celebrations—by 


Etna M. Kelley 


. . A Basic Guide to International Advertising—by Braxton 


Pollard 


- A Minimum Plan for Industrial Marketing Research—by 


J. Wesley Rosberg 


. The Problems Involved in Pre-Testing Your Ads—by N. 


Bruce Bagger 


. A Basic Guide to Managing Salesmen—by William J. Tobin 











It takes more than selecting a magazine by name. . . or prospects by title . . . to reach with your adver- 


tising the veal buying influences in the huge and integrated Public Works market of cities, counties 
and states. You might be reaching mainly users when your sales must begin with a quite different set 
of people—the engineers and technical administrative officials who design and designate for Public 
Works. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U B Li @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


VV ey a Gog © The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and instructional Handbooks 
Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood. N. J. 
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A man who knows where he’s going can really 
go places with businesspapers. This is the medium 
that separates the admen from the boys. You’ve 
got to know your business when you get down to 
business with the kind of tough-minded, hard-to-kid 
businessmen you meet... in businesspapers. 
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PRESIDENT. NEW YORK AGENCY... PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


wess 


men who read businesspapers mean business (f) 


‘* 4 
Tones” 


advertising works best in a businesspaper its readers are sold on—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois » 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 











How Do You Get Paid 
for Being a ‘Consultant’ ? 


Gg@y The cynics in and around the advertising 
business are fond of asserting that every advertis- 
ing manager, agency staffer or space salesman 
who can’t find a job becomes a “consultant.” The 
“consultant” who wouldn’t be delighted to shed his 
lofty title for a regular weekly pay check of even 
modest proportions is a very rare bird indeed, the 
boys say. 

Of course they are right. Nobody above the rank 
of office boy is ever out of a job in this interesting 
business of ours. If they can find even one person 
who is willing to talk to them once or twice a 
month, they automatically become consultants; if 
not, then at the very worst they are “taking a fling 
at free-lancing.” 

But these are not the only reluctant consultants 
afflicting the advertising business, and especially 
the industrial advertising business. There are the 
people who have jobs—either with media or with 
agencies—who are “consultants” because agency 
people or clients insist on having someone to con- 
sult with—someone, you understand, whose serv- 
ices are free and whose suggestions and ideas can 
be appropriated or discarded in the best cavalier 
tradition. 

Just to narrow things down a bit, let’s discuss 
the plight of the business paper space salesman. 
Nobody he calls on wants him to do any selling, 
except maybe as a sort of afterthought. What ad- 
vertising managers and other personnel in both 
advertiser and agency organizations want is for 
this lucky Joe to be a marketing and promotion 
consultant. 

When he comes around to make a call, he will 
merely make a boor of himself if he pulls out a 
rate card and/or a circulation statement and talks 
about his publication, or (I hesitate almost to 
whisper this) his competitor’s publication. No. He 
is supposed to come in equipped, as one adver- 
tising manager expressed it in my hearing just a 
few days ago, as a “market consultant.” He is sup- 
posed to be a veritable fountainhead of market 
data and promotional and sales ideas. He comes 
equipped with the latest news of trends in the 
field; he is an intelligence agent, fresh from spying 
on the competition; and since his last call he has 
had a chance to review the production and mar- 
keting history of your giant company and to lay 
down for you a course of action which will solve 


all your giant company’s problems—problems 
which neither you nor your 12,000 fellow staffers, 
subordinates and superiors have been able to 
grapple with successfully. 


-~ + + 


What’s wrong with that? you ask. 

The answer is nothing. Nothing at all. The really 
good salesman, of business paper space or pencils 
or machine tools or insurance, is inherently a 
problem-solver for his customers and prospects. 
He sells them something that helps them satisfy 
their needs or solve their problems, and therefore 
they are glad to buy from him, and everybody is 
happy. 

There is only one pesky little fly in this sooth- 
ing ointment. 

The reward that comes to the salesman who 
sells you printing, or office equipment or supplies, 
or machinery, or almost anything else you buy, is 
fairly simple to figure. He gets more and more of 
your business, and ultimately maybe he gets all 
of it. 

But with the space salesman, this is all too fre- 
quently not the case. No matter how efficient he 
is in meeting your needs or your agency’s needs 
for a “market consultant,” he is very seldom re- 
warded by getting all of your advertising business; 
and frequently, no matter how good a job he does, 
he winds up getting no more business from you. 
than do his competitors, because you go right on 
buying advertising across the board. In some 
cases, he may do a terrific “market consultant” 
job for you and actually wind up with less busi- 
ness—either because you have cut your budget 
across the board, decided to take on major effort 
in other fields, or changed your advertising strat- 
egy. 

This is a real problem, and I think it deserves 
serious consideration. How can the man who does 
a really intelligent job of helping you in your ad- 
vertising and marketing operations get a tangible 
reward for his efforts? What can be done to tell 
him—not just by your friendly words—that you 
and your company appreciate the help he is giving 
you, and would welcome more of it? 

I'd like to suggest, in all seriousness, that there 
is a perfectly simple answer to this problem. That 
answer is to see that he and his publication get 
more advertising. After all, there is no sacred 
page in Scripture that says that identical cam- 
paigns must run across the board, or that the 
publication that is scheduled for 12 pages this year, 
along with everybody else, can’t get 16 or 18 
because they and their representatives have been 
exceptionally helpful and have convinced you that 
those extra pages will pay off. 

There’s a danger here, of course, of abusing the 
system. We all recognize that. But there’s a dan- 
ger, too, in not being able to provide specific re- 
wards for the people who serve you best. 

I believe it’s worth thinking about. s 
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THE EXCITING WORLD 


Excitement and motion are shaping today’s world-wide 
textile news. New fibers, blends, yarns, colors, and fin- 
“ishes are creating the excitement . .. generating the de- 
mand. Textile mill managements are providing the mo- 
tion . . . to meet increased consumer demand . . . to solve 
new technological problems . . . to provide for future 
production needs. In 1959 U. S. mills spent $343 million 
for new plants and equipment*. . . plan te spend at least 
$361 million in 1960!** 


The entire face of the field is changing . . . a continuous 
wave of mill integration, greater concentration of dollar 
volume in the largest companies. Presently just 50 well- 


_nown names are doing over 40% of the business . 
~_seuting the pace for the entire > industry. 


~These Miramentous dévélopments have made new hieeesids 
> oti-the field’ s leading business paper , teo. . . created new 
e€ “editorial challenges, ' These needs were Seticipated well 
over two years ago by TEXTILE WORLD’s editors who 
innovated the first integrated publication with new, top 
readership features such as “Textile Business,” “Fibers, 
Yarns, and Fabrics,” and a complete “Chémical Treat- 
ment” section . . . backstopped by top-flight “‘kriow-how” 
articles on new developments in basic manufacturing 
techniques. 


Results are on record —conclusively confirmed by more 
than 20 independent Readership Studies made by leading 
suppliers over their own U. S. A. textile customer and 
prospect lists... with TEXTILE WORLD receiving 71% 
more “most-useful” votes than the 2nd publication. Indi- 
vidual studies are available upon request. If, for some 
reason, you feel that your customer and prospect list is 
unique and would like to conduct your own readership 
survey, let us know, and we’ll be glad to pay the freight. 


Today, wherever textile management men are getting to- 
gether in a group or committee to make a buying decision, 
TEXTILE WORLD moves your advertising right into the 
meeting. This fact is substantiated by hundreds of ver- 
batims gathered from personal interviews. 


*Estimated in fourth quarter 
**Source: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics Annual Survey 


At the heart of textile progress . . . new 
machinery (spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing) . . . new materials (fibers, 
yarns, chemicals and ‘dyestuffs) SoLp through 
the pages of TexTILE Wor.p! 





OF TEXTILES 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. & @® 





For the 9th straight year BBDO leads in IM’s ex- 
elusive annual tabulation of business paper space 
placement by advertising agencies. JWT, F&S&R 
and McCann-Erickson come in 2nd, 3rd and 4th. . 


ep An agency had to place over $2.6 million worth of 
business paper space to be among the top 25 agencies in 
this year’s exclusive IM tabulation. Last year, the figure 
was a bare $2 million. (This year’s tabulation covers 
1959 billings; last year’s covered ’58.) 

That comparison gives some measure of the growth 
of business paper advertising. Additional evidence: this 
year’s top 25 agencies billed nearly $148 million in busi- 
ness papers (in 1959); last year’s top 25 billed an esti- 
mated $133 million (in 1958). 


25 Leading Agencies 


rank Dollar Volume 
1959 1959 1958 





$15,835,751 
12,100,000** 
10,436,720 
7,915,700 
6,915,000 
7,153,410 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn $16,997,334 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 13,120,000°* 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 11,717,735 
McCann-Erickson 9,120,095 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 8,570,291 
G. M. Basford Co. 8,075,284 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden’ 

MacManus John & Adams 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed 5,613,000 4,910,000 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 5,452,177 (n.a.) 
N. W. Ayer & Son 5.277,000** (n.a.) 
Kudner Agency 4,998,965 4,581,315 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 4,895,360 5,501,182 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 4,377,524 4,175,095 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 4,316,295 3,508,000 
Young & Rubicam 4,176,000** 4,500,000** 
Buchen Company 4,004,000** (n.a.) 
Foote, Cone & Belding 3,728,036 3,666,000** 
Gray & Rogers 3,329,108 3,041,516 
Charles W. Hoyt, Inc. 3,105,500 2,811,001 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 3,081,754 2,250,486 
Hazard Advertising Co. 2,846,754 1,687,726 
McCarty Co. 2,740,000 (n.a.) 
Palm & Patterson 2,641,020 2,629,585 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick 2,618,347 2,706,250 


7,300,000* 
5,650,833 


7,250,000 
4,100,956 





Total volume for top 25 agencies report- 
$147,752,413 
17,473,177 


$114,975,693 


ing 1959 figures 


Total volume for top 25, less ‘59 totals 


of agencies not reporting ‘58 figures. $130,279,236 $114,975,693 
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Included in the tabulation are billings for all business 
publications, plus billings for general business maga- 
zines (examples: Business Week, Fortune, Newsweek.) 

For the ninth straight year, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn leads the tabulation, with a reported $16,- 
997,334 in business paper billings for 1959. In second, 
third and fourth places—in the same order as last year— 
are J. Walter Thompson, with an estimated $13,120,000; 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, with $11,717,735, and McCann- 
Erickson, with $9,120,095. 

New among the top 25 agencies this year are Hazard 
Advertising, which ranks 22nd this year compared with 
33rd last year, and 23rd-ranked McCarty Co., which did 
not report last year. 

Listings of the agencies begin below. 

@ Copyright 1960 Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Agencies reporting (listed alphabetically) 


rank Dollar Volume 
1959 1959 1958 





144 Abrams & Bogue $ 131,000 (n.a.) 
84 Adler, William Hart, Inc. 660,912 622,116 
178 Advertising Service Agency 30,276 17,411 
30 Aitken-Kynett Co. 2,174,400 1,914,000 
Allen, De St. Maurice & Spitz 150,000 (n.a.) 
Altman-Hall Associates 262,192 209,567 
Anderson & Cairns 895.677 1,069,164 
Andrews Agency 1,192,728 1,213,698 
Anthracite Advertising Agency 43,153 45,109 
Arends, Donald L., Inc. 38,440 18,670 
Armstrong Advertising Agency 474,511 539,906 
Aronson, Robert, Associates 16,000 (New 
Agency) 
Associated Advertising Agency 532,000 525,000 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & 
Hodgson 1,622,383 1,529,519 
Aves, Shaw & Ring 661,430 611,528 
Axelrad-Lally Advertising 11,000 3,500 
Ayer, N. W. & Son 5,277,000** (n.a.) 
Barnes Chase Co. 551,579 369,853 
Basford, G. M., & Co. 8,075,284 7,153,410 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
16,997,334 15,835,751 


Continued on page 86 


Osborn 


*Agency estimate 
**IM estimate 
(n.a.) figures not available 


1959 figure includes billing for Fletcher D. Richards, Inc.; Calkins 
& Holden, and Bryan Houston, Inc., which merged last year to 
form current agency. 1958 figure includes only Fletcher D. Rich- 
ards, Inc. 





THE AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Valuation services. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS 
COMPANY 
Lift trucks and port- 
able elevators. 


BOSTROM CORPORATION 
, Truck seats, tractor 


seats. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION , 
Advertising, promo 
tion of cast iron pres- ‘ 
sure pipe and fittings. 


CAST IRON SOIL PII 
INSTITUTE 
Advertising and pro- 
motion of cast iron 

soil pipe. 





CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Concrete mixing and 


placing machinery, 
bulk handling con- 
veyors and elevators, aw 


bearings, chains and 
other power trans- 
mission equipment. 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
j Daily and Sunday 
newspaper. 


CURTIS COMPANIES 
INCORPORATED 
Windows, doors and 
kitchen cabinets. 

. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
Machine tools and 
accessories, cutting 
tools, gages, indus- 
trial supplies. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION—LIQUID 
CARBONIC DIVISION 
Carbon dioxide; also 
industrial, medical 
gases and equipment; 

flavoring extracts 


GARONER-DENVER 
COMPANY 
Rock drills, air com- 
pressors and air tools, 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
Machine tools and 
balancing machines. 


THE GOSS COMPANY 
Manufacturer of news- 
paper presses, maga- 
zine presses, roto- 
gravure presses and 
printing equipment. 


HAWLEY PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Pre-formed molded 

fibre products. 


THE HOBART MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 
Food mixers, coffee 
mills, home dish- 
washers; commercial 
dishwashers, food, 
bakery and kitchen 
machines. 


LG ELECTRIC 
VENTILATING COMPANY 
Propeller fans, centrif- 
uga! fans, power roof 
ventilators and unit 
heaters 


MADISON-KIPP 
CORPORATION 
Die castings, !ubrica- 
tors and air grinders. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS 
Manufacturer of line- 
men's and electricians’ 
tools and equipment. 





Come join this 


prosperous parade 


9 





MARATHON 
Food packaging ancl 
paper products. 


g 


MASONITE 
CORPORATION 


Hardboard products} 


and other building 
materials. 


MOSINEE 
PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
Manufacturer of spe- 
cialized industrial 
papers. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATIO 
Farm tractors; tillage, 
cultivating and har- 

di vesting equipment; in- 

ge dustrial tractors and 
: accessories. 


PRESSED STEEL 

TANK COMPANY 
Cylinders, drums, 
barrels, shapes. (6 
Downingtown heat ex- 
changers and plate 
fabrication. 


RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
Slippers, slippersocks, 
hosiery and mittens. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON 
& SON, INC. 
(Warehouse Sales) 
steel, aluminum, plas- 


machinery. 


SCHIELD BANTAM COMPANY 
Truck cranes and ex- 
cavators. 


Nyy 


tics, metal forming + 





THE SEEBURG 
CORPORATION 
Coin-operated phono- 
graphs, vending 
machines, back- 
ground music sys- 

tems. 


SIMONIZ COMPANY 
Simoniz Electric Pol- 
isher Floor Wax for 
homes. Plumite Drain 
Cleaner. Commercial 
Division: floor and 
furniture waxes, clean- 
ers, polishes. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 
(Contract Division) 
Steel furniture and 
sleep equipment. 


STEWART-WARNER 
ELECTRONICS 
Electronic assemblies 

and components. 


VICTOR MANUF AC- 
TURING & GASKET CO. 
Gaskets and oil seals 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 
Industrial chemicals, i 
phosphates, formates, 
also oxalates and other 
chemicals. 


WOOD CONVERSION 
COMPANY 
Balsam-Wool insula- 
tion and Nu-Wood 

products. 


i 


Here are the clients who made 1959 the biggest, brightest year in our 36-year history. 
We gained five substantial new accounts—total billings reached an all-time high of about 
$11 million—and budgets for 1960 show a sharp increase. We invite you to join these 
clients whose businesses we are helping to grow. Let us show you how you, too, can 
benefit by our complete facilities in creative advertising, marketing, merchandising, 


research, and public relations. 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY «+ 


for ADVERTISING IN DEPTH 


TELEPHONE RAndolph 6-9305 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 


+ CHICAGO «+ 
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rank 
1859 


Dollar Volume 
1959 1958 





Dollar Volume Friend-Reiss Advertising 


1959 


1958 Friend-Yeomans Co. 
Frost, Harry M., Co. 





70 
57 
75 
106 


Batz, Hodgson, Neuwoehner 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 
Beeson-Reichert 

Bennett Advertising 
Biespiel, Lee S., Advertising 
Agency 

Black & Musen 

Bloch, H. George, Inc. 


Bonsib, Inc. 


38 


37 


35 
60 
69 
25 
80A 
87 
137 
127 
5 
58 


Botsford, Constantine & Gardner 
Bowes, Charles, Advertising 
Braco Associates 

Bresnick Co. 

Bridge, Harry P., Co. 

Brown, Brian E., Advertising & 
Public Relations 


Brucker, M. B., Co. 

Buchen Company 
Burlingame-Grossman 
Advertising 

Burnett, Leo, Co. 

BVM Advertising Service 
Byer & Bowman Advertising 
Agency 

Callo, Joseph F., Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Cayton, Inc. 

Chesapeake Advertising 
Chirurg, James Thomas, Co. 
Clayton, Sidney, & Associates 
Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd. 
Cole & Weber 

Columbia Advertising 
Copeland, Allan, & Garnitz 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. 

Creative Advertising Agency 
Direct Advertising Co. 
Dobbins, Woodward & Company 
Doe-Anderson Advertising 
Agency 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield 

Donahue & Coe 

Doner, W. B., & Co. 

Doremus & Co. 

Downing Industrial Advertising 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick 
Dozier, Eastman & Co." 
Duncan-Brooks 

Eldridge Company 

Enyart & Rose Advertising 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Farson, Huff & Northlich 

Fein, Nathan, Inc. 
Firestone-Goodman Advertising 
Agency 

Foltz-Wessinger 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

Frank, Albert — Guenther Law 
Frickelton, Jean Scott 
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875,824 
1,103,410 
805,558 
370,570 


325,000 
75,000 
742,658" 
281,634 
667,326 
298,896 
111,000 
469,823 
1,000,000* 


77,000 


62,000 
4,004,000** 


752,361 
850,000 
17,000 


290,753 
250,000 
3,081.755 
775,000 
75,000 
2,302,400 
329,561 
1,235,475 
897,878 
74,669 
250,000 
1,497,940 
40,000° 
20,000 
895,465 


413,836 


1,845,825 
1,923,000 
444,127 
1,980,000° 
1,037,856 
879,106° 
2,618,347 
723,000 
627,000 
163,914 
240,000 
8,570,291 
1,102,539 
181,594 


200,000° 
275,156 
3,728,036 
4,377,524 
11,295 


Frye, Dan, Advertising 
568,310 Fuller & Smith & Ross 
928,184 Fulton, Morrissey Co. 
652,284 Gage, Booth & West 

(n.a.) Gapstur Advertising 

Gaskill-Oertel Advertising 
280,000 Agency 
45,000 Gaynor & Ducas 


698,563" Getz & Sandborg 
196,644 


602,997 
256,019 
71,000 
331,626 
768,830" 


Giesecke, Al, Advertising 
Gittins, Bert S., Advertising 
Grant Advertising 

Gray & Rogers 

Grimm & Craigle 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

Grubb & Petersen Advertising 
Guldberg Advertising 


agency) Hazard Advertising Co. 
35,000 


(n.a.) 


(New 


Heggie Advertising Co., Ltd. 
Hemsing Advertising 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
721,955 Hicks & Greist 
800,000 Hoffman, York, Paulson & 
10,000 Gerlach 
Hollingsworth, E. R., & 
318,035 Associates 
150,000 Hood, Light & Geise 
2,250,486 
542,700 
65,000 
1,794,000 
254,329 Hutchins Advertising C 
1,164,790 IPS Advertising 
630,982 
56,068 . Jonethis-Larson Advertising 
175,000 Jordan, Sieber & Corbett 
1,354,000 Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly 
15,000* 
15,000 Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
661,086 Kircher, Helton & Collett 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
(n.a.) Kohler, Albert A., Co. 
Kolburne, Russell 
1,354,059 Kreer, Henry B., & Co. 
1,748,000 Kudner Agency 
376,509 Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk 
1,800,000° 
1,049,586 
678,400° 


2,706,250 Lavoy, Gene, Advertising 
718,000 Agency 


592,300 Leber & Katz 
190,329 
180,000 Liggett, Carr, Advertising 
6,915,000 Lindeman Advertising 
1,036,455 Luckie, Robert, & Co. 
202,125 Ludgin, Earle, & Co. 


Howard-Edinberg Associates 
Howard, Lloyd S., Associates 
Howell & Young Advertising 
Hoyt, Charles W., Co. 


Jones & Taylor 


Kerker-Peterson 


Lando Advertising Agency 
Lang, Raymond I., Advertising 
Lansdale Co. 


Lester-Voorhees Co. 


296,688" 
248,402 *Agency estimate 
3,666,000* **IM estimate 
4,175,095 *Fiscal year figures 
(n.a.) (n.a.) figures not available 


691,887 639,562* 
12,460 7,672 
106,571 100,000* 
55,100 46,375 
11,717,735 10,436,720 
548,478 309,790 
227,782 161,013 
72,000 22,500 


3,000 (n.a.) 
1,734,200 1,584,549 
155,000 174,726 
9,917 8,548 
2,100,000 (n.a.) 
1,493,000° 1,346,000° 
3,329,108 3,041,516 
418,323 365,538 
4,316,295 3,508,000 
291,242 257,890 
6,000 (n.a.) 
2,846,754 1,687,726 
655,062 627,486 
72,020 65,905 
1,535,000*  1,680,000° 
985,000° 723,000** 


1,528,587 (n.a.) 


566,145 553,412 
2,215 3,450 
14,506 (n.a.) 
206,800 258,200 
350,000 (n.a.) 
3,105,500 2,811,001 
1,683,874 723,303 
18,230 5,800 
475,000 456,000 
21,500 14,000 
2.168,000°* 1,722,600** 
41,102 40,139 
329,100 224,000 
5,452,177 (n.a.) 
846,000 830,000 
4,895,361 5,501,182 
65,083 46,844 
210,000 172,000 
300,000 200,000 
4,998,965 4,581,315 
511,197 497,615 
1,432,860 1,080,193 
15,800 12,950 
2,000° 1,000* 


62,794 23,201 
102,000 (n.a.) 
180,000 (n.a.) 
1,279,664 822,390 
61,315 72,593 
361,421 302,886 
175,000 257,789 
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DEpth 


in editorial strength 


a measure of the publication you need to 
SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


Editorial product decrees soaring, wheeling flight . . . or 
silent, earthbound tombstone... for every advertisement 
you produce. Your ads trumpet up and down the land, or 
crawl weakly about the somber, gray graveyard of lost 
readership, depending largely on the editorial product 
of the publicaticns in which they appear. 


In your own plumbing-heating-cooling media evaluation, 
Domestic Engineering urges that you yourself compare 
not claims, but actual issues. Lay the publications side 
by side. Study them personally, from every angle, in the 
mental context of a reader, not an advertiser. 


Do this... and see with your own eyes exactly why plumb- 
ing-heating contractors pay to read Domestic Engineer- 
ing while receiving as many as 15 free publications. 


Do this . . . and discover why Domestic Engineering has 
won 16 of the 19 editorial excellence awards presented to 
plumbing-heating-cooling publications by the Industrial 
Marketing/A.|.A. Annual Editorial Contest program. 


Do this . . . arid know firsthand the editorial vigor that 
gives muscle, sinew and voice to every advertisement 
which your company schedules in Domestic Engineering. 


Editorial strength . .. has made Domestic Engineering the 
first media choice of more manufacturers than any other 
publication in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. Want 
copies of D.E. for your own side-by-side test? They're 
yours for the asking. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


one of a series on 
media evaluation 


into your 
sales effort 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
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rank 
1959 


Dollar Volume 
1959 1958 


Dollar Volume 


1959 


1958 








MacDonald-Cook 
MacLaren Advertising Ltd 
MacManus, John & Adam: 
Maish, J. H., Co. 

Malcolm Advertising Agency 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed 

Masso Advertising Agency 
Mathes, J. M., Inc. 

Mathis, Jack, Advertising 
AcCann-Erickson 

McCarty Co. 

McFarlin, R. J. 

McKinney, Harri 

Media Promotion 

Meldrum & Fews 


Compan} 


Michener 


C 
Ceo 


Mullican 
Needham, Louis & Brorby 
Nemarow Advertising Agency 
Newmark, Posner & Mitchell 
Norman, Craig & Kummel 


Parsons, Friedmann 


275.733 
897,857 
5,650,833 
742,687 
185,000 


5,613,000 
20,000 
2,506,700 
135,000 
9,120,095 
2,740,000 
145,000 
747,900 
150,000 
2,546,511 
454,366 
$4,777" 
1,692,248 
322,104 
2,025,000 
555,000** 
2,641,020 
98,215 


1,133,599 
80,000 


650,000° 
50,000° 


13,025 


13,120,000** 12,100,000** 


546,253 
159,692 
2,105,000 
1,829,869 
125,632 
150,000 
113,620 
1,670,000 
66,123 
1,050,000 
9.000 
30,000 
38,000 
72,000 


4,176,000** 
417,000° 


108,315 


995,759 
55,000 
650,000* 

(n.a.) 
14,843 


445,000 
154,073 


,875,000 
678,980 


126,247 
125,000 
127,307 


990,000 


93,925 


,376,349 


6,000 
55,000 
25,000 
60,000 


4,500,000°** 


(n.a.) 
68,086 


tcher D. Richards, Inc.; Calkins 


Patten Co. 15,600 
Persons Advertising 625,000 


which merged last year to 
, Fletcher D. Rich 


Charles M. 


94,630 
825,147 
250,000 
1,948,817 


26,000 
345,000 


7,300,000* 
143,370 
76,530 
1,505,821 
457,336 
103,640 
265,000 
894,000 
2,329,049 
8,000 
859,658 


7,250 
219,543 
88,000 
6,000 
160,000* 
1,281,922** 
6,270 


was completed; 





agency ranks 


125,000 0 « BF sigh a a, 
109,000 108,000 Doubie duty . . The Deming Co., pump manufacturer, makes its 
324,560 201,689 trade show exhibit double in brass. After the show closes, 
77,480 172,000 Deming ships its booth display back to the home office in 
1,612,211 1,559,50 Salem, O., and sets it up in the lobby for repeat viewing by 
392,000 285,0 customers and salesmen, rather than storing it away in a ware- 
house to gather dust. George Trisler, Deming sales promotion 


Agency 952,785 728,508 manager, Originated the lobby display idea. 
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Rives, Dyke 
Creates 
MORE 
Industrial 
Advertising * 
Than Any Other 
Advertising 
Agency 


in the South. ; 


a4 


Source: Industrial Marketing, April, 1959. 


RIVES, DYKE and COMPANY | ftuston, Texas 


JAckson 6-2361 





MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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TOUGH, RESILIENT, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s Roger H. Corbetta, president of the Corbetta 
Construction Corp. of New York and Chicago 


Responsible for half a billion dollars worth of construc- 
tion around the world in the last 38 years, he began as one- 
man contractor on a $1,100 sidewalk-paving job in 1922 
His rise to command of a company now building a 
$30,000,000 U. S. Naval Base is a story of rugged determina- 
tion, of dramatic gambles against sizable odds and of hard- 
earned mastery of all the intricate phases of construction 
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‘*Mr. Concrete,”’ as he 1s known to many in the industry 
can usually be found clambering up ladders to inspect 
newly-poured forms for a bridge hammering away on 
the potentialities of concrete to groups of architects and 
engineers or sweating out new pre-casting and pre- 
stressing techniques with manufacturers 

Corbetta’s recent construction record includes the 
$12,000,000 Pan American Airways hangar at Idlewild, a 
$13,000,000 drydock for the Brooklyn Navy Yard, part of the 
N 


1, Y. Thruway, Pier 57 in Manhattan, caissons for the 





U.S. NavaAL AND NAVAL-AIR BASE, Rota, 
Spain. Corbetta Construction Corp.’s 
$30,000,000 project includes the breakwater 
shown here and a 1,000-ft. “finger” pier in 
Cadiz Bay capable of berthing two 60,000- 
ton Forrestal-class aircraft carriers at the 
same time. 


10,000 concrete tetrapods of type being 
hoisted into place weigh up to 25 tons each. 
Their unique design provides interlocking 
wall which diffuses the destructive power of 
pounding seas, prolongs life of the mile-long 
breakwater almost indefinitely. 


In addition to the breakwater, pier and har- 
bor projects, Corbetta also has constructed 
houses for personnel, shop, office, warehouse 
facilities, and a hotel at the base, which 
stretches 12 miles along Cadiz Bay. 


ea x Oe 


Read weekly by all the men who HAVE YOU SEEN 


ENR NEW FiL™ 


wear construction's hard hat: UNDER THE HARD Hat 


F NOT, ASK AN 
ENR REPRESENTATIVE 


Tappan Zee Bridge, and a housing project in Puerto Rico FOR A SHOWING. A 
Men like Roger Corbetta— the engineers, designers, con- Engineers - Architects ee ee ee 
tractors and owners who are transforming the face of Se ee 
America with big projects based on big ideas— have to keep Contractors - Owners ae senda 
abreast of new developments in all phases of construction Sa en 


These are the men who turn each week—as part of their @ 


jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the latest news and a N G } N E E we | N G 


information on the materials, machinery, money and A McGRAW-H 


-UBLICATIO 


manpower they need in their work. These are the men you : Al 
. . . . r ST 42ND STREET 
sell when you advertise in Engineering News-Record N EWS - it EC ©) tae D N.Y 38,.N.Y 
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How Raytheon checks on 


its competitors’ exhibits 


Do you know all you should about your competitors’ 
trade show exhibits? If not, maybe you should follow 
Raytheon’s lead and hire a ‘spy’ . . 


Attendance report . . Al Vacaro, Ratheon’s industrial sales manager, shows sales group 
how attendance at Raytheon booth compared with that at Varian, Litton and GE 
booths. Data will guide future exhibiting procedures. 
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dey Raytheon Co.’s Microwave & 
Power Tube Div. had a “spy” at the 
last Western Electronic Show. With 
camera and notebook he covered the 
show and produced detailed intelli- 
gence on 13 major competitors— 
their new products, their exhibiting 
methods, exhibit manpower and de- 
gree of success. 

The “spy” was a photo-reporter 
hired by the “G-2” section of Dona- 
hue & Coe, New York, Raytheon’s 
agency. (“G-2,” of course, is taken 
from the army designation of intelli- 
gence activity at the general staff 
level.) 


Objectives .. The division’s intelli- 
gence objectives were passed on to 
D&C account executive Eugene F. 
Trivell by the division’s advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Frank 
G. Lynn. The objectives reflected 
the requirements of the division’s 
director of marketing, its sales man- 
ager and its customer relations man- 
ager. Here are the objectives: 


1. How does competition exhibit, 
physically: booth form, content, 
size? 


2. How does competition cover its 
exhibits from a manpower stand- 
point: how many men; the pattern 
of their booth duty — morning, 
noon, closing? 


3. How do competitive exhibits and 
their men affect attendance flow: 
morning, noon, closing? 


4. What is competition featuring? 


5S. Copies of competitive announce- 
ments, brochures and price lists, as 
available. 


Plan of Action . . Without neces- 
sarily formalizing it, hundreds of 
manufacturers seek these objectives. 
Too many times, however, the result 
becomes a series of bits and pieces 
with a few snapshots in support. 

D&C handled the assignment quite 
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How To Get More Customers 
in the Electronic Original Equipment Market 


Tell your story to more people. Tell your story to the right people—elec- 
tronic design engineers. Tell them how your product works, where they 
can use it, how it will help them. Give them the data they need to specify. 
How? Through your advertising. Where? In the magazine that reaches 
the people you’re trying to sell. In the magazine that is read by the people 


you're trying to reach. The magazine? ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 
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More than a magazine 


q ... @ Selling force. 
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A metalworking manufacturing 
report for advertisers 
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Design huddle produces ideas for machine which “flows” a metal ring into a seamless compressor case. Standing, |. to r.—L. J. Dolin, superintendent, experimental sheet metal; Robert Knowlton, 


Lighter, stronger, faster jet engines... constant challenge for 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’ 
manufacturing miracle men 


Management team pioneers major breakthrough in metalworking manufacturing 


New horizons—Production Engineer Edward Griswold, Bob Knowlton, Stan Rusczik and Lou Dolin 


Check-up—Bob Knowlton (.), Stan Rusczik (r.) and operator Dominick Casasanta double 
check thickness of casing made on one of P&W’'s smaller flow turn machines. confer on assembly of new machine capable of flow turning an 80” cylinder. al 
* ig: 


r: ~  G] 
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supervisor, advanced too! engineering: Stanley Rusczik, production engineer; and Robert C. Wright, chief. production engineering, for P & W—and, front, Claus L. Sporck, V.P., Lodge & Shipley Co. 


The difference between a 2-oz. jigger and a combustion chamber 
case for a 25,000-pound-thrust class J-75 jet engine is years of 
planning, imagination, engineering—and purest optimism. But 
it’s typical of the manufacturing miracles that Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft brings off as a matter of course. 

The power plants for jet transports which now fly the Atlantic 
in 6!%4 hours are lighter, faster and stronger because a Norwegian 
engineer placed a 2-oz. jigger on the desk of the chief of advanced 
tool engineering at P& WA. The piece was unusual: seamless, even- 
walled, lightweight, finely-finished, and made on a machine that 
literally “flowed” a metal ring into cylindrical or conical shapes. 

Here was an idea—if only it could be done on a large-enough 
scale. P&WA manufacturing men decided to give it a try. They 


Finished product—Bob Wright and Lyman J. Smith (r.) superintendent of Assembly & Test ex- 
amine J-75 as it moves in for testing. Flow turning gives compressor greater tensile strength 


“apa. ™ f * i Spier fa, 32) 
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teamed up with machine tool manufacturers Lodge & Shipley 
to produce the first flow turning machines in the U.S.—and 
the giants that are now turning out compressor cases and 
other highly stressed parts for P&WA jet engines. 

The story of flow turning (or shear forming as it is 
sometimes called) has been told in detail in American 
Machinist/ Metalworking Manufacturing. It’s a story of the 
constant search for better ways to make things of metal. 
Our job is to keep manufacturing management men in 
metalworking posted on developments that will help solve 
manufacturing problems. More than 41,000 of them turn to 
AM/MM for just that kind of help. Here, then, is the ideal 
place to show how your product can help them! 


your product is sold to metalworking, your 


advertising belongs in 


American 
Machinist 


Metalworking 
Manufacturing 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ ®@ 
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Formalized . . Frank Lynn (standing), advertising and sales promotion manager, shows 
pictures and written analysis of competitors’ exhibits to Hugh McGettigan, the divi- 


sion’s marketing director. 


SPYING .. 


continued from p. 92 


simply. An intelligent, properly-ori- 
ented photo-reporter was dispatched 
to the scene. In this instance, the No. 
2 convention for the Raytheon divi- 
sion—the Western Electronic Show, 
at the Cow Palace, San Francisco, 
last August. “Assignment Cow Pal- 
ace” was completed. It followed the 
objectives to the letter. Here is what 


Double check . . Divisional planning group analyzes structure 
of competitive booths while equating pattern to Raytheon 
booths for 1960. From left to right: Ralph Uhlendorf, cus- 
tomer relations manager; Frank Lynn; Norman Alstad, product 
planning manager, and Bob Andrews, exhibits manager. 
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reconnaissance brought in on 13 
competitors: 


e Complete, full color type “C” 
prints of competitive booth high- 
lights. 


@ Complementary black and white 
coverage of incidental booth struc- 
ture. 


® Booth size. 


@ Manpower at booth, at the three 


New Literature . 


vital periods of each day of the 
show. 

e Attendance at booth, at the three 
vital periods of the day, for each day 
of the show. 


e All booth literature. 


Results . . Here’s how the intelli- 
gence gathered was put to use: 

1. Color photographs allowed the 
exhibits department to fully analyze 
the broad spectrum of color, mate- 
rial and design used by competition. 
2. Black and white photographs as- 
sisted in filling out the multi-dimen- 
sional factors involved in competi- 
tive design. 

3. Accurate reports relayed meas- 
booth 
size and department/division em- 


urements of competition’s 
phasis. 

4. Booth monitoring of manufactur- 
er representatives and customer 
attendance gave a complete flow 
chart of the seller/buyer complex; 
allowed sales department to measure 
its own ratios. 

5S. Scrupulous collecting of all com- 
brought market 
research abreast of convention-an- 


petitive material 


nounced developments. 


“In summary,” said Mr. Trivell, 
“Raytheon’s Microwave & Power 
Tube Div. was, as a result of this 
single assignment, better equipped 
to meet and beat competition at fu- 
ture trade shows.” & 


- Clarence Hamaker (right), divisional general 
sales manager, talks over booth literature changes with Ed 
Harris, publications supervisor. Object: To come up with litera- 
ture distinctive enough to stand out from mass of material 
offered visitors by competitors. 





Most “good” technical magazines have always done a fine job in 
reporting and keeping readers abreast of new product developments. 


To this function ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING adds a new and Electrical 


vital dimension. Each issue features a comprehensive, multi-page Manufacturing | 


insert on Basic Science and Engineering. Each scientific principle 
goes to the heart of a current design problem; is backed up by a 
continuing flow of practical how-to articles. This wedding 

of scientific principles to engineering practice provides readers 
with a systematic updating of their technical knowledge. And 
from a hard-fisted sales viewpoint...what better prospects than 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


these engineers who haven’t stopped learning! 











— 


First-hand information . . 


“> 


Distributor salesmen at Jeffrey factory school see how products they sell are made. 


Jeffrey keeps fuss ‘n flowers 


out of distributor schools 


Flowery speeches too often get between dis- 
tributor salesmen and the facts that factory 
schools can and should provide. Not so at 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Here’s how that company 
packs valuable selling information into its 
three-day schools .. 


By Bud Reese @ |M Associate Editor 


Ggy The sales manager of a large electrical parts 
manufacturer, attending a recent seminar on dis- 
tributor relations, quipped, “My distributors aren’t 
completely ignorant of my products’ attributes; 
but they make up for the slight deficiency by be- 
ing utterly unenthusiastic.” 

A lot of sales managers look on their distribu- 
tors that way, and often with reason. Many dis- 
tributors don’t know enough about their manu- 
facturers’ products, but this may be as much the 
fault of the manufacturer as of the distributor. It 
is a fault that is being corrected by many com- 
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panies which sell through distributors, as they 
come to realize that specific sales training in their 
products is just as necessary for distributor sales- 
men as it is for their own men. 

One such company is Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O., maker of conveying, processing and min- 
ing equipment. About four years ago Jeffrey in- 
augurated a series of distributor factory schools, 
whereby distributor salesmen are brought to the 
manufacturing facilities to learn, first hand, of the 
products they are selling. 


Purpose and program. . Jeffrey holds about 
three of the three-day schools a year (20 to 25 
“students” each.) Purpose of the schools, in the 
words of C. G. Hawley, general sales manager of 
the industrial division, is “to assist distributors in 
training their salesmen so that they will become 
proficient in interpreting their customers’ require- 
ments and in recommending the proper items of 
Jeffrey merchandise to meet their customers’ 
needs.” 

Obviously, then, long pep talks by the com- 





pany’s top executives would be of little aid in 
achieving the objective—and you'll find none in 
the school’s “curriculum.” Instead, you find down- 
to-earth, practical explanations and demonstra- 
tions. Here, for example, is the schedule for the 
first day of a three-day school: 

After registration and a 10-minute talk on the 
purpose and plan of the schools, the distributor 
salesmen are taken on a tour of those plant facili- 
ties used for manufacturing transmission products, 
chain, steel slatted pulleys and belt idlers. The 
tour takes about an hour and a half. 

Next is a 40-minute motion picture and an 
hour talk on Jeffrey chain and sprockets and their 
applications. The talk is given by a member of 
the sales department. Then lunch. 

After lunch the distributor salesmen hear two 
45-minute talks on chain, chain attachments, 
sprockets and belt idlers by two engineers from 
Jeffrey’s research and development department. 

Then, after a half-hour explanation of “how to 
handle merchandise inquiries” by the office man- 
ager of the merchandise sales department, the 
“students” are taken on a 30-minute tour of the 
sales offices, engineering departments and order 
record department. 

That ends the day (around 5 pm) and the dis- 
tributor salesmen are taken back to the hotel by 
bus. 

The second and third days are patterned after 
the first. The other product lines are explained 
and demonstrated by the men most capable of 
doing so, and the students are taken on tours of 
those plant facilities employed in the manufac- 
ture of the particular products being discussed. 
A fine balance of lectures, discussions, tours and 
visual aids is maintained to assure a high level 
of interest. 

On the evening of the final day, the distributor 
salesmen are given a banquet at the local country 
club, at which time they receive their diplomas 
and “a token of appreciation” (a $10 clock). 


R. D. Prushing, Jeffrey distributor 
sales manager, explains bin level controls. When pos- 


Product ‘props’ . . 


The planning . . Behind the program hides the 
1,001 details involved in putting one of these fac- 
tory schools “on the road.” Here are some of the 
major steps in planning and preparing for the 
school: 


® Setting the dates . . Once the sales manager 
decides on the dates for the year’s schools, he in- 
forms the advertising department and a man is 
assigned the task of jelling the school operation 
and ironing out the tremendous number of details. 


e Inviting participants . . Then the sales manager 
writes to the pre-selected distrbutor organiza- 
tions, inviting them to enroll their salesmen. 


© Acknowledging enrollment . . After the dis- 
tributors have accepted, by filling out the forms 
enclosed in the sales manager’s letter and mail- 
ing them to the advertising department, a letter 
is sent from the ad department to the distributor 
management acknowledging the enrollment. 


® Contacting salesmen . . Advertising also writes 
to each salesman-student, acknowledging his en- 
rollment. Enclosed with the letter are a publicity 
form (from which the publicity department writes 
up releases which are sent to the individual sales- 
man’s home town paper) and a sample postcard 
and order form. (The salesman may order as 
many of these postcards as he wishes. The front 
of the postcard shows the Jeffrey main office and 
works, and on the back is written, “This is where 
I will be attending the Jeffrey factory school... 
so that I can serve your account even better...” 
The salesman sends these cards to his customers.) 


© Informing all concerned of enrollmer:t ... Ad- 
vertising then sends letters to the sales manager, 
listing those enrolled; to the home office partici- 
pants, so they can prepare suitable visual aids for 
their presentations; and to the account executive 
of the agency (Griswold-Eshleman, Cleveland), 


sible, the products are used as visual aids by the school’s 


instructors. 
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informing him of the part Jeffrey expects him 
to play in the program. 


Details, details, details . . In addition to the 
above correspondence, the advertising depart- 
ment must also make arrangements with the 
hotel, bus company, cab company, country club 
(for the banquet), prominent outside speaker 
(for the banquet), company handling the “remem- 
brances,” printer (for the diplomas); stationery 
supplier (for the notebooks, plastic brief cases, 
pencils, etc), photographer, shop personnel 
(scheduling the tours), cafeterial manager (for 
coffee breaks) and individual speakers. 

And they’re not through yet. Descriptive bro- 
chures on Jeffrey, its products, and the program 
must be prepared; and a copy of each must be bet 
placed into each salesman’s kit. Also, of course, 
news releases must be prepared and mailed to 
both local and national business papers and to 
the newspaper in each salesman’s home town. 


Schools ‘pay off’ . . In spite of the work and 
expense involved (the company picks up the tab 
from the time the salesmen arrive to their de- 
parture) Jeffrey feels its factory schools are worth 
while. 

Jeffrey executives do not hesitate to say that 
this educational program has paid off in increased 
sales. As for the students: One distributor sales- 
man, formerly employed by a Jeffrey competitor, 
had this to say after returning home: “I have at- 
tended many such schools, but I have never been 
to one that packed so much useful and important 
information into three days.” 

This comment, because it is typical of those 
made by many of the distributor salesmen, is 
strong evidence that Jeffrey’s factory schools are 
succeeding in their primary purpose—indeed a 
major purpose of all principal-agent communica- 
tions: to keep the distributor informed of and en- 
thusiastic about the company’s products ® 


_~ = 
~ a SS 


Plenty of questions . . Thought-provoking 

e talks contained maximum of fact, min- 
/ [ : imum of frill. As a result, speakers were 
kept busy during question and answer 


: s 
® » 
‘ f %. 
ry q . ; sessions, such as the one pictured here. 
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In the know . . Products were demon- 
strated and explained by those immedi- 
ately concerned. Many salesmen dis- 
covered selling points not covered in 
sales literature 
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If you are interested in developing sales in a market that 
thinks big and buys big—your advertising belongs in 
MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE. It is the standard 
reference of the end users, designers, molders and fabricators 
of plastics—the more than 30,000 paid subscribers who are 
constantly in the market for a wide variety of chemical ma- 
terials, machines, motors, tools, dies, supplies and services. 

New developments in the booming, bustling plastics busi- 
ness take place so rapidly that the field requires a new work- 
book every year. MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA is the only 
annual reference book in the United States that provides 
exhaustive coverage of every phase of plastics technology; 
materials description, selection and application; engineering 
and production methods; plus a complete Buyers’ Directory 
of available materials and services. 


Get into this Growing Market. The potential for plastics 
in the ’Sixties is tremendous! In 1959, production of plastics 
materials went over the 5% billion-pound mark...a billion 
pounds more than 1958. And sales of machines to process 
these plastics also took a whopping big jump...54% increase 
for injection molding machines alone! The truly effective 








to the nlasties market 


Modern Plastics Encyclopedia issue 
(Published September 1960—closes June 13) 


way to reach this market is through the MODERN PLASTICS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE. Make your space reservations now. 
They close June 13th. For rates, see our listing in SRDS, 
Classification 114, or write for special brochure. 





Your advertisement works a full year 


Each year more advertisers come to recognize the special 
values of the Encyclopedia as a year-round advertising 
medium. Last year’s issue weighed 7% lbs., contained 1242 
pages, carried 521 pages of advertising placed by 502 leading 
suppliers of materials, equipment and services used by the field. 











MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
published annually as a 13th issue of 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years @@D 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 101 E. Ontario St.; 
Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blwd.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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Idea file . . A key promotional piece used in the Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society’s marketing campaign is this 
file of 18 design ideas for castings. Each sheet lists the 
facts about a specific problem that was solved through 


How to pull 


PRObiey 


the use of a gray iron casting. The file was distributed 
to designers and engineers to encourage the use of 
castings as solutions to similar problems. The ideas came 
from the society’s annual castings design contest. 


an industry 


out of the doldrums 


The Gray Iron Founders’ Society reverses 
an industry-wide down-trend by selling 
its members on better marketing. 


dgéy A far-reaching, many-faceted promotional 
campaign has helped pull an entire industry out of 
the doldrums. 

The gray iron foundry industry—considered the 
second largest branch of metalworking—was for 
many years not keeping pace with the growth of 
our national economy. 

Causes were definitely not obsolescence of the 
products or a failure on the part of the industry to 
keep pace with technical developments. The in- 
dustry had, in fact, created a whole new family of 
higher-strength cast irons with a wide variety of 
improved products. 

Yet castings were losing out to other materials 
and processes in many fields. An additional prob- 
lem for the independent founder was the “captive” 
foundries of larger companies. 

Commercial foundries were hard pressed, and 
many small units were forced to close their doors. 
Between 1947 and 1957, the number of foundries 
dropped from 3,066 to 2,259—a decrease of 809 
units. 
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Association seeks causes .. The industry’s as- 
sociation, the Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Cleve- 
land, sought to analyze the causes, and, with the 
cooperation of its members, find a way to boost 
the industry into a sounder economic position. 

Analysis of the problems would have to begin 
among purchasers of castings—then a _ suitable 
promotional plan could be developed on the basis 
of the society’s findings. 

Thorough surveys were taken among castings 
buyers and engineers. These showed that there 
was a significant lack of information on the part of 
purchasers of gray iron castings. They had insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the properties and potential 
uses of castings—a lack aggravated by the vast 
quantities of information disseminated on new de- 
velopments and advantages of other materials 
such as steel and aluminum. 

Here, then, was an area in which the society 
could dig in and do some educational work. Budg- 
etary limitations would make large-scale adver- 
tising impossible, but the society saw that there 
was another course of action that could be fol- 
lowed. 

Foundries have one natural advantage over 
their larger competitors: they outnumber steel 
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Are you getting 


ADVERTISING 


in 
the 


SUPPORT 


magazine your customers read and prefer? 


Good advertising support can help construction ma- 
chinery manufacturers (and distributors) sell more 
of their equipment lines. But advertising of your prod- 
uct lines benefits you only if it appears in the con- 


What magazines do key buying influences in America 


Twenty-seven of these important contracting firms 
conducted surveys to their key executive, manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel in order to get the 
answer to this question. The surveys were conducted 
in the period 1958-60. The questionnaires were pre- 


struction publications that your customers read and 
prefer. Advertising in magazines preferred by men 
who buy can create brand preference for your prod- 
ucts and support your selling efforts. 


's important contracting firms prefer? 


pared by the company, signed by the president or 
other top executive, and distributed to key personnel. 
All questionnaires were returned to the companies. 
Listed below are the contractor companies that con- 
ducted these surveys and the results. 


WALSH ... WINKLEMAN ., . HARRISON... CHAS. TOMPKINS... HRH...C. W. BLAKESLEE... PERINI CORP....F.H. McGRAW... CAMPANELLA & CARDI... 
V. N. HOLDERMAN ...W.L. JOHNSON... FRAZIER-DAVIS ... MAXON... NELLO TEER... FRUIN-COLNON ... UTAH CONSTRUCTION ... MASSMAN ... PERINI Ltd. 
SOLLITT ... BALLENGER ... CASE... WARREN BROTHERS ... DICKERSON... H. J. WILLIAMS ... BLYTHE BROS... . THOMPSON-ARTHUR . . . T. EDGIE RUSSELL 


The question asked: “What magazines do you find most useful in your work?” 


The results! Top 5 Publications in 27 Contractor Studies 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 293 nS 525 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS» 207 RR. 
. i 

| ey 

| 


CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS 21 


ROADS & STREETS 25 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 10 


The 27 contracting firms listed above do a combined total of over $900 mil- 
lion of construction a year... ranging from $1 — 100 million. 


Tractors ... 492 voce 
Trucks ....2,214 372 


mM 


Cranes & Trailers 


Shovels 


Scrapers 


Rollers ... 401 


ARE YOUR PRODUCTS ADVERTISED IN CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS Magazine? . . , Manufacturers who 
advertise in CONSTRUCTION METHODS support 
their sales effort by reaching key men in 15,202 con- 
tracting firms. These men pay for, read, and prefer 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 

Advertisers, too, prefer it. In 1959, they ran more 
pages of advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
magazine than in any other national construction 
monthly, 


Compressors. .355 


Preference Among 18 Highway Contractors (out of the 27) 


CONSTRUCTION METHOOS 166 SMS 3 1 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 146 a 
Weekly 298 

CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS 21 . he 

ROADS & STREETS 22 GR sc 
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CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


... The major equipment owned by fourteen of the 18 highway contractors who 
conducted surveys is shown below. (Figures not available for remaining four). 


259 210 679 
99 .. 125 
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Loaders 


Pumps 
Generators 
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FOUNDRY MARKETING PROGRAM .. 
continued from p. 102 


and aluminum companies 100 to 1. 

Thus, if foundries could be persuaded to study 
markets and really get out and sell, much could 
be accomplished for the individual units and the 
entire industry as well. 


Plan of action . . The society’s next step was to 
devise a plan of action, basing it on further find- 
ings of their surveys. What they came up with is 
the four point plan outlined below. 


1. Marketing seminars were set up. The first step 
was to sell foundry management on the need for 
sound marketing, then suggest how each unit 
could institute a marketing program. 

A series of one-day seminars was held in 
11 cities across the country. Foundry man- 
agers were given guides toward building their own 
programs, beginning with sales analysis, then 
market analysis of their own customers. 

Research and development—on whatever scale 
the individual unit could manage—was stressed as 
an aid toward creating and developing new mar- 
kets. (Many parts and products which are fabri- 
cated or cast of other materials can be made as 
gray iron castings at great savings in cost, space, 
etc.) It was pointed out, however, that founders 
must make the purchasers aware of new or im- 
proved products 

Fact sheets and direct mailings were suggested 
to aid in the development of new markets. 
Thorough follow-up and selling was emphasized. 

Foundry magazine prepared a special editorial 
reprint, “Foundries Can Sell More Castings,” 
which covered many of the points brought up in 
the seminars. 


2. Marketing services were made available to 
members of the society. These individual helps 
included maintenance of a loan library containing 
typical foundry brochures, and assistance in 
checking potential customers in given areas. 
The society purchased a listing service from 
Iron Age, which was offered to all members. It 
consisted of a complete directory of metalwork- 
ing companies, identified by product, and broken 
down into cities, states and size of company. 


In training Foundry salesmen at- 
tending a technical briefing, part of 
three-day sales training clinic held 
in Cleveland by the Gay Iron Foun- 
ders’ Society. The Cleveland meeting 
was one of 11 such clinics held 
throughout the country 
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This served to aid foundries in classifying their 
own customers, as well as providing a check on 
other potential customers in the area. 

Individualized mailing pieces were furnished 
members, and product development ideas pub- 
lished by the society. 


3. Sales training clinics were instituted, follow- 
ing a lead indicated in the surveys. These showed 
that there was room for a great deal of education 
within the industry on the industry itself. This 
was a natural follow-up to the marketing sem- 
inars. 

Three-day sessions were set up, conducted by 
Richard C. Meloy, marketing director of the so- 
ciety, and Charles F. Walton, technical director. 
Eight clinics were originally planned, but they 
proved so popular that three additional ones had 
to be added. They were attended by 257 men from 
110 different foundries. 

Technical sessions covered “refresher” topics 
of metallurgy, casting designs, pattern equipment, 
and competitive materials and processes. Cost sys- 


’ 


tems and marketing programs were then dis- 
cussed, followed by specific sales techniques. These 
included preparation for the sales call, approach- 
ing prospects, overcoming objections and selling 
the “price” buyer. 

This coverage of sales techniques in addition 
to specifics of the foundry business was of much 
value, particularly to new salesmen. 

Assignments were given for overnight study, 
which were followed by examinations the next 
morning. Men developed their own sales presen- 
tations, and practiced them on each other and 
on the instructors. 

Liberal use of visual aids and lively open dis- 
cussions kept interest at peak levels throughout 
the three-day period. 


4. Castings clinics for design engineers and 
buyers of castings were the final point of the plan. 
The survey showed that these men were in need 
of fuller information—and most indicated that 
they would be glad to attend a one-day school 
to learn more about designing and specifying 
castings. 

The directors planned clinics in 20 cities, and 
again, as with the sales clinics, the response was 
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HOW ADS GENERATE BUYING ACTION FOR ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 








“When I saw the ad 
I was very pleased 
because I had been 
waiting for this.” 


Consulting Electrical Engineer 


The advertising stirred these men to buying 
action — and they don’t mind telling us. This 
finding is borne out again and again in the con- 
tinuing “Reader Feedback” studies conducted 
by ELEctTrRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE among its subscribers. Electrical men are 
alert for information to help them reach buying 
decisions. The statements quoted here are au- 
thentic and forceful evidence of the power of 
your advertising in ELEcTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE to create sales for your elec- 
trical products. 

The men quoted here are consulting electrical 
engineers. But electrical contractors and plant 
electrical engineers respond just as strongly to 
the ads, as shown in “Feedback” interview rec- 
ords. All three groups share the same job re- 
sponsibilities and interests: 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS .... install 
electrical systems, but must handle design and 
maintenance problems as well. 

PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS ... main- 
tain electrical systems, but must be skilled also 
in design and installation. 

CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
. . . design electrical systems, and in doing so 
must solve installation and maintenance prob- 
lems. 

Only one publication serves the integrated 
job requirements of all three groups. Only 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
attracts all three as paid subscribers! 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


® @ 





(WIRING DEVICES AD) 
“We use their receptacles, 
caps and connectors and 
I always look at their ads 
because I’m interested in 
anything new they may 
have. We’ll continue to 
use them and recommend 
them to anyone.” 


arraoves cae 


The First ond Only ) = 


Electrical Engineer, 
Architectural Co. 








(ELECTRIC HEATER AD) 

“We had a problem in- 
volving this type of 
equipment and the ad 
contained very valuable 
information for us. They 
have a local representa- 
tive whom we called in as 
a result of reading the ad. 
We selected the specific 
equipment from him.” 


-+. for every room in any house 
CHROMALOX has the answer 


Electrical Engineer, 
Consulting Firm 











(CONTROL CENTER AD) 

“The number ‘8’ caught my eye. I have been complaining to 
their representatives about the fact they had no high motor 
control center, asking when they were coming out with one! 
When I saw this ad I was very pleased because I had been 
waiting for this. It is space saving for all controlled motors 
used in machines. We have contacted their representative. 
He brought us the circulars. We expect to obtain a working 
sample shortly.” 

Electrical Engineer, Architectural and Engineering Service 








CUTLER-HAMMER 


First @ compactness - exikdity + anc wiring sumghecsty 
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FOUNDRY MARKETING PROGRAM .. 


continued from p. 104 


such that additional sessions had to be added in 
most cities. 

A total of 620 men attended—representing 320 
different companies. 

The program featured talks on basic metallurgy, 
specifically on the properties of gray iron. Next 
came discussions of castings: their processes and 
advantages, from an engineering, esthetic and 
price point of view. 

A talk was given on the design of castings, em- 
phasizing new design concepts of interest to the 
engineers. Specifying and purchasing castings at 
different types of foundries was also covered. 

An “Idea File” was distributed to the engineers. 
This folder contained sheets on 26 specific prob- 
lems which engineers had solved through the use 
of castings, and had submitted as entries in the 
society’s annual design contest. 

The ideas were indexed by the nature of the 
problem—space saving, cost, impact resistance, 
etc—and the sheet detailed the specific solution 
with illustrations. 

The folder was made available to all member- 
foundries as well, for use of a sales engineering 
aid. A letter to the foundries gave thorough in- 
structions on how best to use the idea file as a 
tool in cementing customer relationships. 

The castings clinics given by the society were 
supplemented by similar clinics given by the fol- 
lowing individual foundries. 

Banner Iron Works, St. Louis, drew 79 castings 
designers to its own clinic. Grede Foundries, Mil- 
waukee, found response to its seminar to be so 
great that attendance had to be limited to two 
representatives from each company. A _ second 
clinic was held at a later date. Superior Foundry, 
Cleveland, held a two-day clinic which drew over 
100 design engineers. A feature of Superior’s 
clinic was an opportunity for each participant to 
try his hand at making an actual casting—under 
supervision, of course. 

The clinics held by foundries were only a part 
of the excellent over-all reception to the society’s 
marketing program. Here are some of the other 
results: 


> Lindgren Foundry Co., Chicago, instituted a 
direct-mail program, as did Sibley Foundry & 
Machine Co., South Bend, Ind. 


>» Gartland Foundry Co., Terre Haute, Ind., put 
out a 16-page brochure and an external house 
magazine—and found that business for the first 
nine months of 1959 had nearly doubled over 
the same period of the previous year. 


> Forest City Foundries, Cleveland, began a series 
of surveys to locate potential customers. It fol- 
lowed up on names which did not answer the first 
questionnaire, and received a 38% return on the 
second questionnaire sent to these. 
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Clinic . . Design engineers picking up some new ideas 
at the castings clinic held by the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society in Pittsburgh. 


> Hansell-Elcock Co., Chicago, received a 47% re- 
turn on a business-potential survey, and followed 
each prospect up thoroughly—resulting in a 40% 
increase in business. The foundry is planning a 
second survey this year. 


> Other survey programs were begun by Zenith 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee, and East St. Louis Cast- 
ings Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


The sales training clinics were considered an 
outstanding success. Member-foundries requested 
that such clinics be held on a regular basis. 

A long range result of the castings clinic showed 
at the society’s 1959 Design Contest, which awards 
prizes for outstanding new castings designs by 
engineers. 

First prize was awarded to Jack T. Eccles and 
Dan Davis, of the Rockford Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 

“We both feel it was a direct result of your cast- 
ings clinic last February ... which made us con- 
scious of the problem and its solution,” said Mr. 
Eccles. 

Such enthusiastic response to the customer 
clinics encouraged the society to continue the pro- 
gram. A survey of the participants indicated that 
half of them had acquired new ideas which they 
could put to immediate use, and an additional 
third said they would now investigate new appli- 
cations for gray iron castings. 


Costs . . Mr. Meloy reports that time and costs 
of the whole program ran as follows: the original 
survey and tabulation came to $6,400; the mar- 
keting seminars took about two and a half months 
of his, and two staff members’ time; the sales 
training clinics and customer’s casting clinics took 
three months of his and Mr. Walton’s both in 
1958 and 1959; all materials and out-of-pocket 
costs for the clinics came from registration fees. 
The over-all effectiveness of the society’s mar- 
keting program is reflected in part by a report 
issued by Foundry which shows as a result of 
an industry-wide survey, that gray iron foundries 
predict a business increase of approximately 10% 
this year over 1959. * 
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BOOK 
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Apco IMPACT Coated Book is an entirely new 
concept in Printing Papers and Inks based on 
research by Faber Birren, one of America’s lead- 
ing color authorities, as well as by leading oph- 
thalmologists and reading psychologists. The 
IMPACT formula for printing combines 5 softly 
tinted papers (Jonquil, Suntex, Coral, Mint 
Green and Azure Blue) with color-related inks 
to obtain optimum reflectance contrast for rest- 
ful reading. While black ink and white paper 
produce a contrast ratio of 17 to 1, the IMPACT 
formula reduces this to the most desirable ratio 
of approximately 8 to 1. (No black is used at 
all in the formula). 


Revolutionary... Hxciting... Demanding! 


Apco IMPACT Coated papers (Book and Cover 
Weights) offer the only really new concept in ages, 
for improving the effectiveness of advertising 
publication and communication printing. This 
illustrated 20-page Booklet, and Portfolio Sample 
Kit tell the complete story — show comparison 
effects and samples of printing on IMPACT and 
Standard enamel papers . . . Explains how easily 
the IMPACT formula can be applied to your own 


printing for creating new and interesting results .. ./ 4 


new readership interest. 


te for your FREE copies today — 


: : , : 
on your letterhead, please. 


A New Concept in 
Printing Papers and Inks 
for creating a NEW LOOK... 
a NEW INTEREST in 
Printed Communications 
and Readership! 


Apco IMPACT Coated Book is called the paper 
with the “Built-In Sunglasses’ because it so 
effectively reduces reading eyestrain and glare 
through use of the IMPACT printing formula. 
The five tints which fall within the actual color 
ranges of daylight also give four-color process 
printing a new depth and natural warmth — as 
can be noted in the 4-color illustration on the 
other side of this insert. Here, standard process 
colors of Red, Yellow and Blue and color re- 
lated IMPACT Brown (instead of black) are 
printed on Jonquil IMPACT Coated Book to 


achieve this more “natural” color illustration. 
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The line was always busy . . 


How Lufthansa solved a 
telephone sales problem 


fg Lufthansa German Airlines has 
removed a chief source of customer 
irritation—having to wait for a busy 
telephone line to clear. 

Lufthansa’s overburdened _ tele- 
phone lines, choked with calls for 
reservations, flight schedules, tariff 
charges and a host of other travel 
problems, were not only slowing 
customer service. They were also 
slowing the efficiency of company 
personnel by tying up lines needed 
for inter-office communication. 

The deluge of calls during peak 
telephone hours had made it neces- 
sary for operators to establish an 
unofficial priority system. First con- 
sideration was given to handling in- 
coming calls. When inter-office calls 
could be handled at all, priority was 
assigned to personnel in order of 
company rank. As a result, sales 
counter people spent endless time 
trying to break through the inter- 
office maze while holding the out- 
side “refer-back” call. Often, they 
ended up walking to the other de- 
partment because getting through 
by telephone was impossible. 

Meanwhile, sales were being lost. 
All the busy outside caller had to 
do, on finding he couldn’t get 
through, was simply call another 
airline. 

The solution was a separate, pri- 
vate, automatic exchange dial tele- 
phone intercom system for house 
calls. The system, purchased from 
Tele-Norm Corp., links 60 dial tele- 
phones in Lufthansa’s two adjacent 
New York office buildings. 
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Top priority . . Wolfgang A. Kittel, Luft- 
hansa general manager for North Amer- 
ica, presses telephone priority button to 
break in with important call. 


In addition to their city line 
phones, each counter employe now 
has a second phone which is used 
only for inter-office calls. Other de- 
partments find the system equally 
effective. 

A “priority button” on each tele- 
phone makes it possible to break a 
busy signal when placing an impor- 
tant call. The third party can. enter 
the conversation, but not without 
the knowledge of the other two 
parties. An audible signal lets the 
original callers know that a third 
party is present. 

The system has saved Lufthansa 
an estimated $1,200 per month 
through elimination of two opera- 
tors and rented trunk lines formerly 
needed for intercom purposes on 
the public switchboard. Two mes- 
sengers have also been eliminated at 
a saving of an additional $400 per 
month. Management estimates that 
at the present rate of saving, initial 
purchase price of the system will be 
amortized within a two-year period. 

Time saved by the new arrange- 
ment has resulted in a 33% increase 
in the volume of outside calls to 
sales and reservation personnel. As 
a result, telephone sales over the 
past year have also increased. 

And of course, Lufthansa German 
Airlines is-by no means underesti- 
mating the fact that Lufthansa cus- 
tomers are happier people. 4 
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CERAMISTS 
READ 


There is always a leader in every 
field, and among ceramic publica- 
tions the Ceramic Bulletin holds that 
position with the largest paid circu- 
lation. And, because CB's circulation 
is both horizontal and vertical it is 
the ONE book that will put your mes- 
sage before the right man for you 


regardless of your product. 


As the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Scciety, CB is read by en- 
management, 


gineers, purchasing, 


sales, and educators. 


REQUEST THE NEW 1960 CB MEDIA 
DATA FORM AND THE FOLDER “SCOPE 
AND SIZE OF CERAMIC PRODUCTION 
IN THE U.S.”’ 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


ne 
Kale 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 


eramic 
ulletin 
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Bill of Rights This ‘Bill of Rights’ 
(left) for American Pulley distributors is 
more than a fancy-looking document. It 
spells out the distributor policies adopted 
and adhered to by the company after 
some rather painful self-examination. In 
photo below, American Pulley’s Walter 
Bass (right) and Bill McCormick (center) 
present Bill of Rights to John Battel, 
principal of General Chain & Belt Co., 
New York, an American distributor. 


What to do when your 
distributors hate you 


Until recently, American Pulley Co.’s distributors thought that the 
company had, generally speaking, a pretty lousy operation. But then 
American’s top brass stepped in to find what was the matter and do 
something about it. Here’s what happened . . 


Ggp At a recent Triple Mill Sup- 
ply Convention in Dallas, Texas, 
two men quietly made the rounds 
of leading distributors and asked a 
somewhat unusual question: “What 
don’t you like about us?” 

The men were C. F. Myers, presi- 
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dent, and Walter C. Bass, general 
sales manager, The American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. They came 
to find out why this 60-year old 
company had never attained a top 
reputation among its distributors 
and customers. And find out they 


did. The complaints went something 
like this: 


® “You don’t back us up with ad- 
vertising.” 


e “I have a piece of equipment that 
is obsolete. I can’t sell it, I can’t re- 
turn it, and I can’t eat it.” 

e “We never get promised delivery 
dates and when we do, they’re not 
kept.” 


e “We have to carry too large a 
Continued on page 114 
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businesspaper ... 


... deals editorially only with the ideas and equip- 
ment and the management techniques needed 
by the men who manage plant operations in all 
the manufacturing industries...and aims its cir- 
culation only at this same group. 


Because it takes many of these men, working 
together, to manage operations in today’s plants 
-and because you can rarely tell who among 
them will make or break your sale—it makes 
sense to advertise to as many of them as you can, 
as often as you can. 


4CTORYV 


SUBLISHING COMPANY, 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 















































































































































In the P/A tradition... 





standard of 
architectura 
publishing 


In May, readers of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 

will discover a sparkling new format and a fresh, 
trend-setting editorial approach. The purpose of this 
redesign —this new standard in architectural publishing 
—is not to change P/A, but to make it more of the 
magazine it always has been. It is a reflection of the 
continuing efforts of the editors to make P/A express 
the whole creative process that is architecture. 


Just as modern architecture often makes use of 
traditional materials in an untraditional manner, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE will combine time-tested 
publishing programs in the new design. As always, 
its aim and purpose is to inform and inspire all 
echelons of architectural men—modern masters and 
emerging talent, principals and draftsmen, design- 
minded architects and business-minded architects — 
in a word, the “total” architect. 











By wholly serving the total architect PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE best serves the total architect market. 
More than ever, P/A offers a unique climate of 
leadership and professional authority, in which 
building product advertisers can successfully 
cultivate acceptance for their products. 














June P/A will review the countless ways that plastics 
are utilized by architects today, and the fundamental 
principals that will govern proper utilization of various 
plastic materials and techniques in future design. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.¢ A Reinhold Publication 








To sell manufacturers of 


Appliance 
and ie pricated 
WiAcL Products 


your basic advertising buy is... 


Mi etal 


Po ducts 
Mianufacturing 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
MAKES MPM MORE 
VALUABLE TO ITS READERS 


In both quontity and quality of edi- 
torial, MPM shows a wide edge in 
leadership over the two ‘appliance 
industry’’ publications. 


During 1959, for instance, MPM car- 
ried 36% more editorial than publica- 
tion, B 53% more than publication C. 


This is quality editorial—researched, 
processed, written and edited by the 
most experienced staff in the field. It 
is an undiluted diet of information 
on all phases of appliance and fabri- 
cated metal products manufacturing 
“from raw metal to finished product.”’ 
MPM editorial content covers design, 
engineering, market and statistical 
information, technical and practical 
information on plant facilities and op- 
erations—plus exclusive staff cover- 
age of important industry meetings 
and complete industry news. 

With its over 13,000 qualified circu- 
lation reaching over 4,200 plants 
(more than the other two publica- 
tions combined), MPM is today more 
than ever your basic advertising buy. 


PA 


oh See . oe PUBLICATIONS, INC 
mye 


ablished 1944 


YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE «+ 
TErrace 4:5280, 5281 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN PULLEY .. 


continued from p. 110 
stock of some American items.” 


e “You have a good line of prod- 
ucts, but it’s just tough to do busi- 
ness with you.” 


e “Your product line has gaps and 
I have to go to a competitor to fill 
them.” 


Quite an indictment. But it was 
exactly what Messrs. Myers and 
Bass needed to accomplish their 
purpose, which was to change—and 
change quickly—the image of 
American Pulley into that of a com- 
pany eager to cooperate with in- 
dustrial distributors for mutual 
profit. 


Fast actions .. The two executives 
did not wait for a sales conference 
or management to make 
necessary decisions changes. 
Some were made on the spot; others 
needed more information. To the 
man with a piece of equipment he 
couldn’t return, Mr. 
“Herb, you can make good use of 
the item in your own shop. Keep 
it with the compliments of Ameri- 
can Pulley.” 

Telegrams went out to all com- 
pany direct 
from the convention: 


meeting 
and 


Myers said 


sales representatives 


Dallas, Texas 

Greetings— 

In order for us to get into action im- 
mediately—please airmail the following 





Do you want the real delivery date 
or one that'll make you feel good? 











information to arrive my office Mon- 
day: 

1. Product 
including history product 
appearance ccceptance. 

2. Product line—recommendation of 
product lines to command top distributor 
acceptance _ including and/or 
additions to present product lines. 

3. List by distributor your estimated dol- 
lar value of their slow moving and/or 
obsolete A. P. Co. stocks to be fol- 
lowed not later than ten days with de- 


quality and acceptance— 
failures and 


changes 


tailed list of items 

4. All initial steps which in your opinion 
must be made to immediately improve 
our position. 

This is opportunity to put 
ideas in position to receive serious con- 
to be made a part of 
With- 


hold no matters regardless of area of 


your your 


sideration and 
immediate and future programs 


responsibility. 
Walter C. Bass 
General Sales 
Manager 


Monday morning the reports were 
in. They were thick and detailed. 
Before the following Friday, they 
were scanned for points requiring 
immediate action. Correlating this 
with the findings at the Dallas con- 
vention, preliminary — short-range 
steps were taken to improve cus- 
tomer relations. All order acknowl- 
edgements show promised delivery 
Manufacturing 
were added to expedite orders in 
the shop to insure a larger per- 


dates. personnel 


centage of shipments as promised. 
While Mr. Bass set about estab- 
lishing distributor operating and in- 
ventory policies and 
changing the advertising and mar- 
keting program to back up these 
changes, Mr. Myers started plug- 
ging gaps in the product lines. 


protection 


New products overnight . . The 
normal processes of research and 
development were too slow to pro- 
duce the items necessary to make 
American’s line of products the 
most complete in the industry in 
so short a time. As a start, Ameri- 
can made two rapid-fire decisions. 
One was to convert a line of power 
transmission sheaves to use quick 
detachable bushings. 

This was vital for American dis- 
tributors. Industry has 
preference for, and the petroleum 
industry has practically standard- 
ized on, the quick detachable bush- 
ings for most equipment drives. 

Continued on page 116 
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Here’s a good measurement of the 


SALES ACTION -esuiting 
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PRODUCTS 


Authentic reader reports, obtained disclose specific evidence of sales ac- 
while measuring ROCK PRODUCTS’ tion resulting from advertising in ROCK 
readership through McGraw-Hill’s fa- PRODUCTS. For example... 
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ROCK PRODUCTS’ advertising gets results because of its — 


High Readership among top-level management and op- 
erating executives, 


Editorial Service that is geared to today's needs for con- 
cise, authentic reporting. 


Modern Format that gets attention for editorial and 
for advertising pages. 


Advertising results like those above are commonplace among ROCK 
PRODUCTS’ advertisers. You can enjoy them, too, when you... 


J : MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO. 
Advertise in oe re) . = od, 79 West Monroe St. Chicago 3 
PRODUCTS Also publishers of Concrete Products magazine 


READ BY 17,600 TOP-LEVEL MANAGEMENT AND OPERATING EXECUTIVES. 
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coat MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel.Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vital information to the 
men who plan, specify 
and buy your products 


Write today for circulation 
facts and rates 


COAL MINING 
4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 


Serving the coal industry since 1898 


——= 
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AMERICAN PULLEY .. 


continued from p. 114 


American distributors were being 
cut out of this sizable market. A 
second decision was to immediately 
introduce a_ recently developed, 
compact V-drive. 

These steps made the American 
line of V-belt drives the most com- 
plete and the-broadest in the coun- 
try. In addition to completeness, 
orders were placed for the largest 
backup stocks in the country. For 
better service to distributors re- 
gardless of location, arrangements 
were made to ship from both the 
western and eastern sections of the 


country. 


Internal reorganization .. [n- 
ternally, steps were also taken to 
strengthen the organization. There 
existed an atmosphere of overlap- 
ping of functions and a lack of 
clear-cut lines of authority and 
responsibility. In addition, as with 
any major organizational change, 
there was apprehension. In quick 
succession, two actions were taken: 


1. A new addition to the existing 
plant was started. Not just paper 
work, but contracts were let, ground 
was broken and construction started. 
This established the permanency of 
the organization in the eyes of the 
employes. 

2. A major reorganization of plant 
production and engineering organ- 
ization was made to sharpen lines 
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Our research department spent years 
looking for the perfect lubricant and 
in the meantime developed this. 











of authority and responsibility in 
order to provide better and faster 
service. After all the smoke had 
cleared, one fact stood out para- 
mount—NOT ONE new man had 
been brought into the organization. 
All appointments and promotions 
had been made from men within 
the existing company structure. 


Meanwhile, back in the sales or- 
ganization, Mr. Bass had established 
a policy for industrial distributors. 
Some of the highlights include bet- 
ter backup stocks for distributors; 
discussing the establishment of new 
distributors with existing distribu- 
tors in the same trading areas; 
establishment of an advertising pro- 
gram to highlight the part distribu- 
tors play—not just as an after- 
thought, but as a predominant 
theme in advertising; and, an in- 
ventory protection policy wherein 
each distributor inventory would be 
reviewed periodically by an Ameri- 
can Pulley representative and slow- 
moving items returned for credit. 
This policy was published as the 
“American Bill of Rights,” dated 
July 4, 1959. 


Business paper advertising . . 
American began to publish busi- 
ness paper ads devoted both to 
products and to their availability 
through American distributors. In 
addition, Mr. Bass appointed an as- 
sistant sales manager responsible 
for internal sales people, customer 
service, etc. 

Mr. Myers looks upon all of these 
changes as only a start. “We do not 
expect to change overnight a pic- 
ture that has been building for 60 
years. 

“Here at American Pulley, we’re 
not out to ‘revolutionize the indus- 
try. We're just trying to make 
American an easy company to do 
business with so that distributors, 
OEM and consumer accounts will 
be proud to be identified with us. 

“Naturally, this will take a little 
time. Walter Bass is analyzing the 
recommendations from the sales 
representatives and the comments 
received from distributors and cus- 
tomers. Based on this, we will de- 
velop further policies, products and 
service that will present American 
Pulley in a new light to all those 
who do business with us.” . 
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There are more than 81,000 plants in the 
metalworking industry. 85% of the industry’s 
buying power is concentrated in about 

10,000 of these plants. 


These are your big customers, your best prospects. 
Here is where MACHINERY’S circulation 
is concentrated. 


What about the remaining 71,000 plants? 
They’re fertile ground for other magazines to 
obtain excess circulation, but this kind of 
circulation doesn’t do an advertiser much good. 
Just makes him pay higher rates. 


That’s why MACHINERY hasn’t engaged in the 
current circulation race in which you—the 
advertiser—are always the loser. That’s why 
MACHINERY hasn’t had to raise its rates. 
* Instead, MACHINERY gives you concentrated 
coverage of the volume-buying plants. 


That marks the difference between MACHINERY 
and other publications in the field. 


$6000 still buys 12 pages in 
MACHINERY— One in every issue! 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Are agencies ad factories 


or marketing strategists? 


@ More and more industrial agency men have, of 
late, been saying their agencies are becoming 
“marketing agencies,” rather than strictly “‘adver- 
tising agencies.” To find out if this is true, we 
asked several industrial top executives if their 
agencies are taking a greater role in such things as 
planning marketing strategies and in market re- 
search—or if they are still principally producers 
of ads. The answers indicate there is considerable 
difference of opinion on the agency’s role. 

An interesting sidelight to our search for com- 


‘Agencies are assuming 
larger marketing role’ 


ice or real service 


seen. 


effort. They now offer a great deal 
in the line of research and market- 
ing advice. Whether this is lip serv- ing within our company are al- 


ments came in a letter from a pr man for one of 
the major automotive companies. He wrote that 
his top management couldn't provide a comment 
on the question, but he had checked it out with 
several of the company’s admen. “Their reac- 
tion,” he said, “ranged from wholly negative to 
It looks as though the 
“marketing agency” is still to come in at least 


substantially derisive.” 


some cases. 
Now here are the comments of the top execu- 
tives who gave full replies to our question: 


ket research staff. The benefits from 
emphasizing this aspect of market- 


ready evident. For this reason, we 
have yet to take full advantage of 


remains to be 


By R. H. Hammer 


= I believe agencies are assuming 
a larger role in the total marketing 
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Certainly the need for specialized 
assistance in marketing strategy is 
growing. Today, the problems of 
effective distribution are too com- 
plex for the “jack-of-all-trades” 
within a company. Expert knowl- 
edge drawn from specialists is a 
must. 

Recently, we added our own mar- 


the marketing services our adver- 
tising agency offers. 

However, few companies can ac- 
quire all the internal staff specialists 
necessary for intricate marketing 
decisions. Outside marketing con- 
sultants are one answer, but amore 
satisfactory solution is the compa- 
ny’s own advertising agency. They 


itinued on page 120 





HOW MANY MARKETS* 
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YOU CAN REACH THEM ALL AS A SINGLE GREAT MARKET IN ADHESIVES AGE 


There are adhesives in practically every product you see these days. 
And great and growing sales opportunities throughout 

American industry for those who sell adhesives or adhesive products 
—or the materials, machinery, equipment, supplies 

and services used to make, ship, store or apply adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 

about this multi-million dollar market—and 

The photo shows 10 markets: about the magazine that gets to the men who 
luggage, footwear, clothing, air- can put your products to work in the 
craft, tires, plywood truck bodies, products of thousands of companies in over 


tapes, labels, cartons, hats. But x : ieee : 
this is only part of the story. For 40 major adhesives-consuming industries. 


example, in a single plane today, 
there are at least 800 pounds of 12 PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


to 15 different types of adhesives. 101 W. 31st St., N.Y. 1, N. Y. ¢ Phone: PE 6-6872 


Guide to 


Adhesives Selection: 
A Pictoriel Checklist 
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“EDITORIAL VITALITY” 


Now there’s a nice resounding 
phrase. Ever wonder what it really 
means? Doesn't it conjur up offices 
cluttered with gym gear and edi- 
tors flexing muscles while dictating 
the latest from the “field”? Well, 
our Miller Freeman editors are 
pretty “vital,” too, but they chan- 
nel their considerable energies in 
somewhat different directions. 

For one thing, they spend most 
of their time in the plants and 
offices and field operations of the 
companies in their industry. They 
talk to key men. They get the full 
story coupled to the general and 
technical news, And, they are 
abetted by our own circulation and 
advertising men whose combined 
long-time personal contacts give 
good access to news sources. 

All three —editors, circulation 
men, advertising men—find it some- 
what easier to do a job for you 
because their journal “home office” 
is strategically located for better 
service to readers and advertisers 

The result, we feel, is that an 
MFP book can be a bit more 
flexible in operation, a bit quicker 
on its feet to come up with the 
authoritative news and get it into 
print. Further result: our adver- 
tisers like having their own copy 
running along side this kind of 
editorial material. Call it what you 
will (even “editorial vitality”), it 
seems to work for us and our 
clients. Try it. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD * THE LUMBERMAN «© THE 
TIMBERMAN * MINING WORLD + 
WORLD MINING « CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE « SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat * PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT «+ PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
« WESTERN BUILDING - 


WESTERN BAKER 
mf 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * Los Angeles * Atlanta * 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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are not only familiar with the prod- 
ucts and problems, but have estab- 


| lished effective lines of communi- 


cation between themselves and the 
company. Furthermore, using one 


| agency with complete marketing 


services may bring about a higher 
degree of continuity and coordina- 
tion in the over-all marketing pro- 
gram. 


Agency explores new 
markets quickly 


By R. E. Emrich, Sr. 
President 
Boiler Engineering 
& Supply Co. 7 
Phoenixville, Pa. 7 | fy of: 
= The increased markets for in- 
dustrial, commercial and _institu- 
tional boilers particularly since the 
Korean War makes us search for all 
the marketing and merchandising 
help we can get our hands on. 

Service, application engineering 
advice, educational training of our 
manufacturers’ representatives and 
other direct selling problems occu- 
py our time devoted to sales plan- 
ning and strategy. 

The outside viewpoint of an ad- 
vertising agency (ours is Beaumont, 








Better not see him now. We just won 
first prize for the worst industrial ad 
of the year. 











Heller & Sperling, Reading) is most 
helpful. And the agency’s experi- 
ence with the problems of its other 
accounts enables it to offer valuable, 
alternate solutions to our specific 
marketing problems. 

In the area of discovering mar- 
ket potentials, pointing out geo- 
graphical marketing strengths and 
weaknesses, developing sales fore- 
casts and exploring new markets, 
the advertising agency can bring its 
additional experience and man- 
power to bear more quickly, dis- 
covering for us in a very short time 
appropriate approaches and_ solu- 
tions to these long-term planning 
problems. Our discussions with the 
agency of the specific marketing 
problems facing us have been ex- 
tremely helpful in developing 
guideposts to insure continued sell- 
ing and merchandising progress to 
keep pace with our engineering and 
production development. 


Firestone maps market 
strategy internally 


By C. B. Ryan 
Director of 
Merchandising, 
Advertising & 
Sales Promotion 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


Akron, O. 


# Firestone does not employ the 
services of a separate industrial ad- 
vertising agency but rather uses the 
full facilities of an agency which 
handles all of our national advertis- 
ing. 

We expect our agency to make 
full use of their research, marketing 
and advertising facilities in pre- 
paring our industrial ads as they do 
on all other facets of our advertis- 
ing program. 

As is well recognized in all ad- 
vertising projects, there has been 
an increased amount of research 
and marketing to make for more 
effective use of advertising invest- 
ments. 

We employ the research and mar- 
keting capabilities of our own or- 
ganization in the final analysis of 
market research and the planning 
of market strategies. ° 








Some people just don’t read 
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In Industry 
Believers 


. Buy 


Believers buy; doubters don’t. 


The mere felling of your 
story is only half 

of the job. You must make 
your listeners believe 

in order to set them up 
for a closing. 


That’s where technical 
reporting comes in. 

That’s why newswork multiplies 
the power of advertising. 


Through articles, technical 
papers and case history 
reports you can 

prove your points. You 
can document and 
diagram completely. 


And the reader trusts 

the objectivity of editorial 
material. He knows 

the editor screened it 
before printing it. 


For the ultimate in believability 
it’s often wise to have 

a third party do the explaining 
for you. That’s when the 
user-signed story, the 
staff-written sections of 
business papers and 

the news columns pay off. 


But, no matter how 
you handle it 


Editorial Presentation 
Breeds Belief 


To add this power to your 
advertising and sales promotion 
program takes more understanding 
than dollars. 

May we talk technique 

with you? 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical Information Programe 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 


Politics cloud 
defense market 


Companies selling to the Defense Department 
normally have a tough enough time keeping up 
with shifts in defense strategy. This year it’s even 
tougher because of the election and its attendant 


By S. E. Cohen 
Washington Editor 





fg The feeling 
of uncertainty 
dogging 
dreds of indus- 
trial organiza- 
tions which are 
tied into the de- 
fense program 
isn’t likely to be 
resolved until 


hun- 


Will it go? . 
Pershing mis - 
sile, being 
tested here, is 
in budget this after the voters 
year, but what go to the polls 
about future? next fall. 

Congress is 
deeply concerned about the ade- 
quacy of the administration’s de- 
fense proposals. Moreover, it is voic- 
ing its doubts at the very time that 
the individual armed services, and 
the industrial firms which partici- 
pate in the defense program, are re- 
porting important and costly new 
weapons systems ready to move 
from research and development to 
operational use. 

Under ideal circumstances, the 
strategic and fiscal considerations 
raised by the current discussions 
would tax even the most objective 
administrator. Now the decisions 
must be made in the charged atmos- 
phere of a presidential election year. 

The man in the slot right now is 
Secretary of Defense Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr. As the President’s ap- 
pointee, he’s duty bound to stand 
behind the $41 billion defense budg- 
et which went to Congress in Janu- 
ary. But this is increasingly hard to 
do in view of the clamor for a “go 
ahead” on mammoth defense proj- 
ects. 

It’s no longer possible for the ad- 


frenzied political activity. Here’s a clear exposition 
of defense shift possibilities and of the impact of 


politics upon them. 


ministration to shrug off the criti- 
cism that reverberates in the Senate. 
The Democrats, who have a top- 
heavy majority in Congress, have 
the votes to up the defense ante if 
they want to. With the defense pro- 
gram a major campaign issue, it will 
not be easy for the White House to 
impound extra defense dollars, as it 
did when Congress voted an extra 
$137 million for Nike-Zeus last year. 


More, more . . This becomes par- 
ticularly difficult because attacks on 
the defense program are coming 
from exceedingly reputable sources. 
In fact, the word is out that each of 
the services is already pressing for 
Gates to go beyond the amounts 
contemplated in the President’s 
budget. 

As a measure of the pressure on 
Gates, here are some of the decisions 
vital to defense contractors which he 
has to make in the coming weeks: 


1. Atlas missile: Air Force thinks it 
has a ten-strike here, and is raising 
its requirements. With Atlas booked 
as a major answer to the “missile 
gap,” the proposal now before Gates 
visualizes more Atlas missiles per 
squadron. The verdict involves mil- 
lions for Convair, and for the ex- 
tensive ground support installations. 


2. Polaris subs and missiles: The 
Navy now expects to have at least 
one Polaris-firing submarine oper- 
ational by the end of this year. It’s 
pressing for an extra billion which 
would mean nine new Polaris-firing 
subs this year instead of three cov- 
ered in the President’s budget. The 
reckoning comes in mid-summer, 

Continued on page 126 





Stale 


who lead 
read. 


THE ECONOMIST 


In every country of the world, there is a select group of industry leaders whose 
decisions shape the economy. It is this international inner circle — small in 
number but powerful in influence—who are the readers of The Economist. 


Examine any issue of The Economist and you will quickly understand why 
it has been called “the world’s most quoted journal”. .. why policy-makers — 
in industry, commerce and government — consider it required reading. 


In competing for the markets of the world, your company cannot enjoy 
greater prestige or quicker acceptance than through advertising in The 
Economist. For a complete circulation breakdown by country and other 
media data, please write or call us today. 











.. weekly magazine of opinion 
Published in Britain...read throughout the world 




















‘ 


Represented in the United States by The Robert T. Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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How the important trends in the 50’s 
Can help your advertising in the 60's 


Any major shift in what interests the people most important to 
you can affect your advertising—help make it more effective. 
Here are two such shifts: 

1 Never before have so many intelligent and responsible people 
of America been so interested in reading the essential news 
developments here and abroad. Never before have they used 
this news so directly in guiding their plans and arriving at 
decisions. 

2 Never before have so many important people turned to 
“U.S.News & World Report’’ for this news. It is now at an all- 
time high in circulation—more than 1,150,000 weekly. 
“U.S.News & World Report’’ is the only magazine that concen- 
-trates exclusively on the useful news these people need and 
read. To more and more such people it is. . . 


The most important magazine of all 


Here is the record—not for a single quarter of a single year— 
but for the full ten years since 1950. 

Clearly, ‘‘U.S.News & World Report’ is the growth magazine of 
today—the news magazine best filling today’s needs of readers: 
and advertisers alike. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT ULs.News io 


Americas Class News Magazine 





Net paid circulation now more than 1,150,000 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising 
offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London. 
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CIRCULATION TRIPLED 
IN TEN YEARS 





ADVERTISING PAGES GAINED : a : ES: : BEST RECORD OF CIRCULATION GAINS 
SINCE 1950. More than three times that 4 ce a. 2 = FROM VOLUNTARY SOURCES 1950-1959 


of the second place news magazine 





ATac To 





No. of Advertising Pages : an From the 7 
“ "” 
USN&WR” Newsweek Time d 374,397 
Source: Comparison of publishers’ state 
ments to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
six month periods ending June 30 and De 
cember 31 of each year 


250,219 


Sg pe 
bee The 


“USN&WR” Time Newsweek 


Percent of Subscriptions 
Ordered by Mail 
TOGETHER, THE SIX FACTS ON THIS PAGE ese coon tee 


SHOW “U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ WITH THE— “USNR I 89.3% 
Best record of circulation gains 1950-1959 > Time a 8K) 47, 
Best record of circulation gains from voluntary sources 1950-1959 : Newsweek, NE 75.19, 


Best record of advertising page gains 1950-1959 : 
Source: *Circulation acquirement designation of “Class A” is 
Best record of advertising revenue gains 1950-1959 ; based on “Study of Evaluation of Circulation Methods,” con- 
ducted among the 100 leading national advertisers, October 
Best record in advertising costs per thousand 1950-1959 1957. It represents the net gain in circulation intake from aver- 
age newsstand sales and subscriptions ordered by mail. The 
figures are based on a comparison of the publishers’ statements 


RESULT ‘Today’s best magazine for covering managerial markets 
‘ , to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for full year average of 


Today’s best magazine for covering high-income markets 1950 and 1959. 


COVERAGE VALUES 


FOR EACH $10, ADV 
PP secant mention © ONLY NEWS MAGAZINE TO HAVE LOWER 
ry: Pagal ige of important Markets per Dollar All Along PER THOUSAND cOsTS TODAY THAN 
ForEach ForEach For Each ; 10 YEARS AGO 
$10,060 $10,000 $10,000 : (Change in Costs Per M Since 1950 B&W Page) 
in in in “2 
‘USN&WR" Newsweek Time a - “USN&WR” 24.2% less 
Top Management 781,000 621,000... 413,000 fe i 
Middle Management... .. .729,000... 734,000... . 426,000 | Newsweek... .. 4.2% more 
Total Management 1,510,000 1,355,000... . .839,000 ‘ 
Total Bus. and Ind... ... . . 1,608,000. . . .1,549,000. .. .1,115,000 Time 42.1% more 
Advertising costs per thousand for “‘U.S.News & 


Families with ~ ~ . ' 
World Report’’ are the lowest in the field. 
$20,000 or More Incomes 371,000 238,000 204,000 Source: Comparison of Publishers’ rate cards. 


$10,000 or More Incomes. 1,023,000 774,000 722,000 


Source: Based on black and white page rates in effect in the first half of 1960 and 
on latest audience information from each publisher. 


REVENUE ALMOST QUINTUPLED 


(Per Cent Gained) 


496.1 % 


146.1% 


coc” 


93.9% 
“USN&WR” Newsweek Time 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 122 


when the Polaris solid fuel missile 
is to be fired from under water for 
the first time. Extra subs now under 
consideration, built by such firms as 
Electric Boat division of General 
Dynamics, run about $100 million 
each, while extra Polaris missile 
production would involve scores of 
millions this year for Lockheed and 
its associates on the Polaris project. 


3. Nike-Zeus: With more than five 
consecutive successful tests behind 
it, Army is pressing for release of 
funds for procurement of long lead- 
time items for the Western Electric- 
Douglas highly complicated Nike- 
Zeus. There’s at least $10 billion in- 
volved if this program is carried to 
completion. So Gates is understand- 
ably cautious. Army’s view: It’s the 
only anti-missile missile in sight. 
Better not lose more time. 


But decisions on these three fan- 
tastically costly projects are only 
part of Gates’ dilemma. Just over 
the horizon is a whole new genera- 
tion of space weapons. He’s being 
told that time lost now in starting 
on these wonders of the next age 
never can be recouped. 


Tough decisions . . Here’s the kind 
of decision he faces on space: 

At the moment, the United States 
is investing more than $1 billion with 
RCA and others in an early warning 
system involving installations in 
England, Greenland and Alaska 
which are to provide a 15-minute 
warning when missiles are launched 
in Russia. Scientists say the pro- 
posed MIDAS (Missile Defense 
Alarm Satellite), could provide a 
full half-hour warning if it were up 
and on the job. Question: how much 
is 15 minutes worth? 

On the other hand, Gates is also 
told that MIDAS and SAMOS, the 
reconnaissance space satellites, are 
not the real answer in space weap- 
ons, either. The ultimate, it appears, 
is a warning system satellite, with 
killer attachment—a MIDAS, with 
capacity to automatically launch a 
missile or weapon of its own. 

These are not the kind of deci- 
sions which can be postponed in- 
definitely. If Gates were to say “go” 
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*‘Defense firms are taking a new advertising approach, 


which steers clear of controversy, but still stimulates 


public interest in critical defense decisions.” 


on MIDAS and SAMOS right now, 
at least two years would pass before 
the defense organizations could see 
operational results. 


All or nothing. . Nor is it possible 
to make limited commitments. From 
experience with Atlas, the military 
chiefs try to compress time under a 
system which they call “concur- 
rency.” This simply means that they 
want to move ahead with training 
and ground support preparations 
while the weapon is still in develop- 
ment. Assuming the weapon works, 
the investment pays off by cutting 
months, even years, off the time re- 
quired to get it into action. 

All these projects now before 
Gates are in addition to the things 
the President and Congress are al- 
ready talking about. In this year’s 
budget, the President has proposed 
to beef up limited war potential with 
more money for such items as tacti- 
cal aircraft (Republic’s F-105 Thun- 
derchief) ; surface-to-sur- 
face ballistic missiles (Martin’s 
Pershing); the Davy Crockett 
atomic weapon for army infantry- 
men; and helicopters for modern- 
ized Marine assault tactics. What 
happens to these proposals for lim- 
ited war potential if the pendulum 
swings further toward missiles and 
space weapons? 

Then there’s the question of air- 
craft carriers for the Navy. The 
new super-carrier in the budget 
costs $340 million. For another $130 
million, it could be a nuclear ship. 
The administration may be told to 
spend the full $470 million for a 
nuclear carrier, or forget the whole 
deal. 

Or take the problem of bombers. 
Congress is concerned about the fact 
that the Strategic Air Command is 
getting only 20% of the $600 million 
it needs to keep a full airborne 
alert in operation. Now that it is be- 
ing equipped with North American’s 
Hound-dog missile, the Douglas B- 
52 of the Strategic Air Command 
becomes an even more formidable 


tactical 


deterrent against atomic attack. 
There are many who will vote to in- 
crease funds for the airborne alert 
in order to: (1) make sure there are 
ample funds to order the engines 
and other components necessary to 
keep the SAC air fleet in tip top 
shape; and (2) expedite develop- 
ment of the new Douglas Skybolt 
air-to-surface missile, which can be 
fired from a bomber standing 1,000 
miles off target. 

Not undebated either, is the de- 
cision to put North American’s 
2,000-m.p.h. B-70 Buffalo bomber 
on a stand-by basis, just as it was 
ready to go into production. This 
important new plane, with possible 
commercial applications, was to in- 
volve investments of $5 to $6 billion. 
Unless the modified, 
North American will salvage only 
orders for one prototype (at $400 
million) and possibly a second (for 
$40 million). 


decision is 


The hopefuls speak out .. As 
Congress reaches its spring recess, 
which is roughly the halfway point 
in the session, the Democratic lead- 
ership has already gone far out on 
the limb to get the defense budget 
before the public. Presidential hope- 
fuls like Senators Stuart Symington 
(D., Mo.), John Kennedy (D., 
Mass.) and Lyndon Johnson (D., 
Tex.) seem to be banking heavily 
on public concern that fiscal security 
has been put ahead of physical se- 
curity. Sen. Johnson has gotten a 
big press from his observation: “If 
we spend for defense and never 
need the weapons, all we have lost is 
our money. If we don’t spend, and 
do need the weapons, we might lose 
our freedom.” 

The issue is also getting before 
the public in another more subtle 
form: the advertising of the defense 
contractors. Through its control over 
the content of defense ads, the ad- 
ministration is able to prevent an- 
other outbreak of the Hercules- 
Bomarc hassle which stirred such 
resentment last year. 





So defense firms are taking a new 
approach which steers clear of con- 
troversy, but still manages to stimu- 
late public interest in the critical 
decisions which must soon be made 
on defense missile systems. 

One company after another is be- 
ginning to use its ads to tell the 
public about capacity to produce 
missiles and space vehicles. In the 
coming months the popular maga- 
zines, as well as the trade magazines, 
will be carrying a heavy budget of 
ads over signatures of major de- 
fense contractors which suggest that 
missile and space projects are fea- 
sible and that this particular com- 
pany has the ability to make a con- 
tribution. 


Gates stands firm .. In these 
opening phases of the great defense 
debate, Secretary Gates has estab- 
lished his desire to hold the Presi- 
dent’s budget line if he can. At a 
press conference in mid-March, he 
insisted he is satisfied that the budg- 
et provides a “good program,” but 
added it is constantly being re- 
viewed. He’s been resolute in re- 
sisting criticism from retired officers 
and other experts. 

When Thomas Lamphier, former 
World War II fighter pilot ace, and 
public relations vice-president of 
Convair, told a research and de- 
velopment press tour that the ad- 
ministration was gambling with the 
fate of the country, Gates used all 
available publicity devices to strike 
back. He pre-recorded an interview 
with tv cameras answering Lamphi- 
er point by point. Then he fixed a 4 
p.m. release on the tv clip, to coin- 
cide with a press conference where 
he also found occasion to express 
his views on Lamphier’s recom- 
mendations. 

Even this single-mindedness is 
bound to be sorely pressed by the 
combination of considerations which 
will be arising as the discussion of 
defense needs mounts in the re- 
maining weeks of the congressional 
session, and this fall’s election cam- 
paigns. 

Since the final decision will prob- 
ably be shaped to suit the voters 
when they pick the presidential and 
congressional winners this fall, the 
outlook quite obviously is for heated 
—and confusing—public debate. 
me. _ 


The Reynolds Metals 
Company asked if we could 
design a compact, low cost 
Slide-Chart that would 
explain simply and 
accurately how to roast 
meat or poultry in Reynolds 
Wrap. Ordinary cookbooks 
require complex calculations. 
Within days we came up bb 
with a 2” x 5%” Slide-Chart Perrygraf 
that gives the answer with 
one move of the slide! Over a 
six million have been ordered S ide . C har S 
and are being distributed 
to dealers. And we produced 
the six million in seven taught 
weeks for $60,000.00 less 
than the client anticipated! 
Why not drop us a line and 
find out how Perrygraf can 
put your product’s facts 
at the fingertips? 


, wo 
#i women how 
to roast with 
7 ~~ Reynolds 
mee Wrap” 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are precision made in facilities geared 
to turning out hundreds—or millions. In any size order, delivery 
and prices will amaze you. 


Here’s how you can get this modern inexpensive sales tool for 
your company. Give us a word picture of the job your Slide-Chart 
is to perform. Give us necessary data sheets or catalog pages if 
that’s convenient. Tell us who will use the Slide-Chart and what 
quantities you will need. No obligation, of course. We’ll tell 

you how your Slide-Chart can be made, what it will cost and 
we’ll show you comparable jobs we’ve done. 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts * 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


1500-G Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 
150-G South Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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The iP standard of measurement can help in other ways too. If your 
problem is one of reducing budget, or need for monies to put behind 
other products — use the iP index to determine how to continue ad- 


vertising at your present efficiency at less cost. 


How? Calculate your present iP. By concentrating in publications 
with highest iP index, you can maintain your efficiency with less space 


— thus freeing money from this particular schedule to use elsewhere. 
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all the equipment on this page-and much, much more-was 
brought to the attention of construction equipment buyers this 
month in CONTRACTORS wi ENGINEERS 


pT OI 
SSSA 


zs 


SSA 


: 


By a wide margin more advertisers use this lead- 
ing publication than any other monthly in the field. 
To devoted readers of C and E they sell equipment, 
materials, and services used in the highway, heavy, 


| aa Ww 
. Wid i did 


- 


and heavy building construction field. 

Plan to use CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS 
first and most during the important buying months 
just ahead. Readers do. 


CONTRACTORS aw ENGINEERS 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION - 470 Park Avenue South - New York, N. Y. 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 
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20TH METAL SAWS 
SEGMENTAL SAWS 


SOLID TYPE Saws 


There's a 
SIMONDS. Circular 
Exactly Right for Yor 


Me 


CIRCLE R) Heat treated 
To Better Your Production 


CIRCLE R 


CIRCULAR TOOL CO.,INC. 


iS CJ a (4 ee 


Divided vs. solid unit layout 


fg These two circular saw ads appeared in a recent issue of Ma- 

chine and Tool Blue Book. Although the ads are similar in many 
respects, the Circular Tool Co. ad is illustrated by a large solid unit, 
while the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. uses a divided layout with two 
smaller unit illustrations. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 132. 
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AUTHORITY 


for the 
“Finishes on Metal” Field 


These companion publications keep 
vital information before the eyes 
... at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con- 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT. . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- 
ticles on the newest developments 
in metallic, non-metallic and other 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 22,300 

WHERE TO BUY IT. . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer’s guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 

READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS 
. . . Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more 
inquiries, more sales! 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
... over 22,300 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 
... reaches over 15,039 plants 


LOWEST COST per thousand circulation 
... just $10.95 


PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Ay which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The scores for these two ads are 
quite similar. The Circular Tool ad 
and a 
Only 
slightly lower, the Simonds Saw 
and Steel ad scored 23% 
and 8% “read most.” 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., which studied the two 
ads, compares them as follows: 


had a “noted” score of 25%, 


“read most” score of 13%. 


“noted” 


It is interesting to note that the 
similar appeal and structure of the 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 131 


Ww 





two ads have earned them simila 
scores. Both two-color advertise- 
ments display their saws in the 
same manner, and both have head- 
lines that stress what the saw will 
do for “you.” The higher “read 
most” score for the Circular Tool 
ad over the Simonds ad may be at- 
tributable to the fact that it has less 
LEX 

The scores, reported by the Starcl 


organization, are as follows: 


CIRCULAR TOOL CO. 
Seen- Rea 
Noted Assoc. Most 





IRCHAR TO: 


14 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





@Seen-Associated denctes the 


@ Read Most 


o 
¢ 


Cost Ratio 





They Moor Their Boats 
Beside This 
sewage Treatment Plant 


Concealed from your view is hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of sewage treatment equipment 

located in this modern plant in Clearwater, Florida. Clearwater’s expansion is typical. During the 

next ten years practically every city, town, and village across the U.S. will buy equipment for 

both maintenance and replacement of their present facilities. Some will even install whole new 

sewer lines, and entirely new sewage treatment plants. Contract expenditures in 1959 

amounted to $700,000,000. 

The city engineers, consulting engineers, public works heads, sewage treatment officials, 

water works superintendents, city managers and mayors will initiate and approve the purchases. The 
Pumps, engines, digesters, meters, filters, pipe... like many other products sold to American City 
municipalities, will be advertised in THE AMERICAN CITY. This is the one magazine in the field 

all municipal officials read consistently. 


The 
American City 


First in its field in advertising leadership for the fiftieth straight year. 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION + 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH + NEW YORK 16 
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de Lando 


Hh Many « 


Capturing the right man in the nat- 
ural gas industry can be frustrating. 


Buying space in the right gas book 
can be frustrating. 

Do it by diameters. 

Gas comes from the field in large, 


high-pressure lines. This is the gas 
transmission market. 


Then it is loop-lined into smaller 
diameter, low-pressure equipment. 
This is the gas distribution market 
— with a special breed of equip- 
ment buyers. 

No trade magazine can be all 
things to all markets. American Gas 
Journal concentrates exclusively on 
gas distribution. That’s why we 
capture more right people. 


American 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


More mileage . . 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 





How to capitalize on 
society memberships 


@ Many industrial firms hold com- 
pany memberships in professional 
or technical organizations. Can you 
suggest any “ways and means” of 
mileage out of 
these memberships?—William J. 
Carruth, advertising department, 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


squeezing more 


fey Justification for any 
pany-paid memberships in techni- 
cal or professional 
should lie not only in what the 
company can 
memberships, but in what it or its 


com- 
associations 
derive from such 


representatives can contribute to 
the organizations or their members. 
As in any other effort—vocational 
or extracurricular—a 
firm) gets out of it exactly what he 
puts into it. 

So says the panel of advertising 


person (or 


and public relations managers of 
industrial firms to whom IM re- 
ferred Mr. Carruth’s question. It 
seems that more than a few of the 
companies represented by the panel 
have been trying to evaluate the 
worth -of association memberships. 
The majority reached the conclusion 
that the contacts made, the knowl- 
edge gained, and the opportunities 
provided for furthering their own 
company’s image or product were 
well worth the time and expense. 


First things first . . Perhaps, sug- 
gests H. E. Carson, ad manager of 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N.Y., a prior question to 
“ways and means” of getting more 
mileage from society memberships 
is asking “what and who’—what 
organization, and who should rep- 


resent the company in it. He sug- 
gests that management do some 
soul-searching as well as some in- 
vestigating, as a first step towards 
solving the problem. The objectives 
of the group should be inspected to 
see if they coincide with those of 
the company, and its structure and 
past accomplishments studied, to 
objectives 
are capable of being accomplished. 
A further question, then, is whether 
the company or its representatives 
can contribute to these purposes— 
who can best contrib- 


determine whether the 


and finally, 
ute. 

J. O. Rose, ad director for Thomp- 
son Pipe & Steel Co., Denver, sug- 
gests that in addition to these ques- 
tions being asked before a mem- 
bership is authorized, a “progress 
report” be which 
members from the company would 


requested, on 
set down accomplishments or 
“gains” derived on a monthly, quar- 
terly, or yearly basis. 

Although there was _ general 
agreement with the opinion of K. 
R. Weise, chief engineer of Cleve- 
land Tramrail Div., Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., (to whom the 
company’s ad manager, C. L. Peter- 
son, referred our question) that 
nothing could be gained by a pas- 
sive membership, “active” meant 
different things to different men. 

Coming under Charles A. Bryant’s 
definition of active was: attending 
all meetings, serving as an officer 
or committeeman if possible, par- 
ticipating in social affairs, and ex- 
posing management to the associ- 
ation at programs and parties. Mr. 
Bryant, who is ad manager at 
Baroid Div., National Lead Co., 
Houston, Texas, also suggests that 


Continued on page 13 





260 ARTICLES A YEAR 
ON PAPER AND PULP MILL OPERATION? 


That’s right, 260. 

But who wants 260 articles on paper and pulp mills? 
Nobody...except the men who manage the mills. 
Who’s publishing all these articles? 

Magazine called PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 

But isn’t that a weekly magazine—news and all that? 
That’s right. NEWS. And TRENDS. 

Then how come all these articles on operations, too? 


To men who run mills, ideas and methods are news — perhaps the 
most important kind of news, because it helps them do a better 
job of mill operation. 


Yeah...See what you mean: NEWS, TRENDS, ARTICLES... 


Every week. 
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“Major construction projects completed 
during 1958, under the supervision 
of our Plant Engineering Organization, 
cost $100,000,000”. 1. v. scnmict, Vice President 


Plant Design end Construction 
Western Electric Compeny, inc. 


“What can a Plant Engineering 
Department contribute to a company? 
It can keep it from going broke!” 


JOHN P. MOSER Production | we President, Lever Brothers Company 


There’s a big difference between buying influence and buying responsibility. 
responsible. Sure he tries to get good advice. For 





aa Wolewestcbelmesetcitelcieys 


is at the source of our 
yo) ue)e) Ceyeetsmeeyelesyaucrmials 
cro)iuuelevarswebelemettuctelts 
the intricate steps of 
execution.” 


The plant engineer is 


example he rarely misses an issue of 








JBuyers }Purchasing Digest 
read most hy 
men who buy most! 
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Dults and Ordway Company gg 
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Lowest cost per thousand of 
any industrial publication 
directed 100% at buying influ- 
ences! This is only part of the 
exciting Buyers Purchasing 
Digest story. 

The remainder is tied up in 
BPD’s “Distributor-Paid”’ cir- 
culation of 80,346... heavy 
home readership . . . inquiry 
production that averages 
10,604 per issue and 2 hour, 17 
minute reading time. 

Put your sales message be- 
fore men directly responsible 
for buying your product—ad- 
vertise in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. AA-7744 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 134 


one way of stretching society bene- 
fits is by circulating its publications 
or technical literature to others in 
the company, marking certain ar- 
ticles, case histories, etc., which 
would be of interest to them. 


Everyone gains . . Personnel from 
all strata of a company—trainees as 
well as vice-presidents—could 
benefit from the type of participa- 
tion set forth by H. W. Bluethe, 
ad manager of Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, O. In his words, here 
are the ways his company derives 
extra benefits from society affilia- 


tions: 


1. “Technical conferences give our 
engineers the opportunity to present 
papers on our equipment, and to 
learn what competitors are doing. 


2. “Society trade shows are an im- 
portant part of our sales promotion 
activities, offering a large captive 
audience for our equipment. 


3. “Society social programs bring 
our engineers in closer personal 
contact with colleagues from other 
companies. They discuss problems 
of mutual interest on a casual basis, 
and learn how an ‘outsider’ sees 
them. 


4. “Many of our engineers develop 
their leadership qualifications 
through activity in society work. 


5. “Technical programs are partic- 
ularly stimulating to our young 
engineers and trainees.” 


Some of the other panelists 
queried agreed with William J. Slat- 
tery, advertising and publicity man- 
ager for Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ing Co., Matawan, N.J., that a num- 
ber of their people found themselves 
spending more time doing society 
work than company work. “As a re- 
sult,’ he explained, “our manage- 
ment has restricted accepting so- 
ciety posts to vice-presidents and 
directors, while still encouraging 
sales and technical people to be 
present at appropriate activities.” 


Technical society bonuses . . 
Mr. Slattery suggests the following 
excellent list of mileage-getters 


from technical association member- 
ships: 

@ Publicize the acceptance of ma- 
jor society posts in the trade press. 
® Submit technical papers, appro- 
priately reworked, to business pa- 
pers. 

@ Provide movies to local or re- 
gional meetings of the society, show- 
ing new developments in methods 
and equipment made by the com- 
pany. These can be taken inex- 
pensively by anyone who owns a 
movie camera—the value for tech- 
nical people is not greatly enhanced 
by a professional job. 

@ Since technical (not sales) litera- 
ture is always welcomed by techni- 
cal people, announce its availability 
by direct mail to members. 

e Encourage pr people to attend 
technical society meetings (in si- 
lence) occasionally. Often ideas that 
would otherwise be missed can be 
generated on the spot by them. 

e Try to have the company repre- 
sented in any books (trade man- 
uals, handbooks, texts, etc.) the so- 
ciety publishes. This, by the way, 
should be handled by the technical 
staff. 


Necessary . . As Charles A. 
Fecher, ad manager of General 
Automatic Products Corp., Balti- 
more, Md., puts it, “Without mem- 
berships in certain trade associa- 
tions, it would be difficult, and per- 
haps even impossible, to market 
our product. These organizations 
place at our disposal a vast amount 
of useful information which is a 
guide to us in manufacturing, mar- 
keting, selling and advertising.” 
Martin J. Butler, Jr., advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
The Diversey Corp., Chicago, goes 
a step further. Acknowledging that 
a person would have to be a “men- 
tal midget” not to get something 
out of sitting in on a meeting or a 
workshop, he admits he has always 
been surprised at the number of 
things learned just by talking with 
a group of men in related fields 
during a dinner. “Any drift in the 
conversation to ‘shop talk’ can lead 
to new ideas. Since the active men 
in any organization are usually 
very knowledgeable people in their 
field, the opportunity to know the 
right man on a personal basis is at 
times worth the price of dues.” * 





the electrical power equipment you 
manufacture sells faster in the fastest growing 
market when advertised 


Deliver your sales message to the one electrical market with twice the growth 
potential of any other U. S. market area by advertising in Electrical West. 
Virtually every individual with buying influence in this market of over 
$1 billion a year reads Electrical West . . . 7,862 in utilities, 1,414 electrical 
contractors, 542 electrical wholesalers, 549 consulting engineers and staffs, and 
1,277 manufacturers in the 11 continental western states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. In the utility market comprising 564 headquarters-buying 
organizations including 57 investor-owner companies with 188 division offices, 
138 municipal systems, 142 REA cooperatives and 39 Public Utility 
Districts, Electrical West has 3 times more circulation than any other 
electrical magazine. Typically, out of the 96 top executives at the headquarters 
of Utah Power & Light Company, 30 read no electrical magazine other than 
Electrical West and no other single national magazine gives more than partial 
coverage of the other 66. The over 12,000 PAID SUBSCRIBERS to 
Electrical West evaluate products and formulate plans from the advertising 
that appears in its pages. Strengthen the effectiveness of your personal and 
distributor sales efforts by preconditioning these people to the advantages 
of your product by advertising consistently in Electrical West. For further 
information, consult your advertising agency or the nearest 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company office. 


McGRAW-HILL ALSO PUBLISHES 
WESTERN ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


ELECTRICAL WEST - A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


New York: Frank Roberts @ Chicago: W. C. McMurray @ Pittsburgh: Don Farris 
San Francisco: Robert McGinnis, Scott Hubbard @ Los Angeles: Russ Antles 
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HAVE YOUR 


‘marketing 


SALES-AID  aias 
PROBLEMS ne ee 
Smithcrafted ! 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
This attractively designed slip-case, with color-coded will pass your requests on to the 
loose leaf binders, is a perfect example of a custom-made publisher or supplier who offers the 
SMITHCRAFTED Solution . . . and definitely the answer to Pepsi aitietel 
Cola’s problem of organizing their sales-aid materials for 
maximum efficiency. 
For the answer to your sales-aid problem call your nearest 


S. K. Smith sales office. 401 


Survey reveals new 
Illustrated Brochure Available on Request p.. trends in printing industry 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 

CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 

2857 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS ; Si lilies es 

OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND, AND NEW YORK eR ins. aaeaieiie “viene i 

x“ by Printing Magazine, 466 Kinderkamack 


~ 
yr 











402 Circk n Readers’ Service 
Creative sales ideas 
illustrated in catalog 


and trade show 
I $s catal T 
vic Advertising Corp., 861 Manhattan 
Brooklyn 22, New Y 
catalog 


1 plus a 


403/Circle on Readers’ Serv 
Folders help planning 
of loose-leaf binders 


Ph 


"Nhe, 


mr peers s. “te. 


in ye folder prepared 


National ‘Bank Book Company, 
Coming soon...a new way to reach = sly is das: cecal 
your most valuable market... folder illustrating the type of binders 

the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” nee 
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marketing 
Te K-> 


¢ Send for these free selling tools 


404/Circle on H@&ders’ Service Card 


Petroleum equipment 
manufacturers market analyzed 


The growing market in the United States 
and the free world for manufacturers of 
petroleum equipment as well as service 
companies are presented in this nine-page 
filesize booklet prepared by International 
Oilman, 258 Majestic Bidg., Ft. Worth 2, 
Tex. 

Also included are charts which indi- 
cate expenditures in the United States 
compared with those abroad. 


405 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet outlines procedures 
for audio-visual presentations 


Proper use of all visual and auditory 
aids, the choice of equipment and the 
methods of making arrangements for suit- 
able location of the speaker, equipment 
and audience are oontained in this book- 
let offered by Ednalite Optical Co., 200 N. 
Water St., Peekskill, N.Y. 

In addition the booklet tells how to ar- 
range for proper personnel to operate 
equipment and to provide for the com 
fort of the speakers. 


406/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ceramics described as 
space age industry 

Products, production processes and buy- 
ing patterns of the ceramic industry are 
illustrated in this 16-page booklet pre- 
pared by Ceramic Industry, 5 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 3, Til. 

The booklet shows the demand for 
ceramic products which has been created 
by outer space projects. 


407/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Offers mailing lists 
and mailing tips 


Personalized business and industrial 
mailing lists which are available on a 


roi 
> 





rental basis are described in this 36-page 
booklet prepared by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

The booklet also gives list counts and 
costs and summarizes the latest postal 
rules and regulations. 


408/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chart offers new 
postal rates for 1960 


New postal rates and regulations for 
1960 and their effective dates are con- 
tained in this chart designed as an aid 
for direct mail, advertising and sales pro- 


motion programs. The chart is offered by 
The Davis Press Inc., 44 Portland &t., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 

Also included on the 1144x19” chart is 
a zone map of the United States. 


409/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Midwestern construction 
market shown for 1960 


A $12.5 billion 1960 market for new 
construction and maintenance in LIlinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and eastern 
Missouri, is presented in a siz-page folder 
prepared by Construction Digest, P.O. 


Continued on next page 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond fuly 15, 1960 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Il. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


Box 1074, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Statistics are included on private and 
public new construction with data broken 
down by state 


410/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Oil outlook reported 
for U.S. and Canada 


Tables showing the number and footage 
cof new wells forecast for 1960, plus a 
forecast for U.S. wildcat tests to be drilled 
are contained in this 10-page filesize 
newsletter prepred by World Oil, P.O. 
Box 2608, Houston, Texas. 

With data grouped by state or district, 
the report also includes U.S. wells to go 
on artificial lift in 1960. 


411/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Company celebration plans 
outlined in booklet 


Ideas which should be considered when 
planning a company celebration divided 
into five basic categories such as, em- 
ployes, community, customers, suppliers 
and stockholders are offered in this 16- 
page booklet prepared by World Wide Art 
Studios, Covington, Tenn. 

Included in this offering is a checklist 
of things to do. 


412/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market for chemicals in the 
pulp and paper industry 


Breakdowns and 1960 projections for 
paper and board manufacturers’ use of 
some 55 different chemicals are contained 
in this report prepared by Paper Trade 
Journal, 49 W. 45th St., New York 36. 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond July 15, 1960 


Also included are reports on wood pulp 
processing, rag pulp de-inking and coat- 
ing. 


413/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Growing market reported 
for electronic equipment 


Investments in electrofic maintenance 
and the men involved in purchase prac- 
tices are outlined in this eight-page book- 
let prepared by Industrial Electronic Main- 
tenance, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Included in this booklet is a list of fac- 
tory sales to the industrial market in 1958 


shown in dollar volume. 


414/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Review and forecast of the 
Canadian graphic arts market 


Forecast for 1960 and developments 
and trends for 1959, plus growth patterns 
of the industry from 195458 are high- 
lighted in this eight-page file-size booklet 
prepared by Canadian Printer and Pub- 
lisher. 48] University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont. 

Also included are charts giving dollar 
volume for 1957 of materials used and 
services received, plus products and serv- 
ices of the industry. 


415/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales and training films 
described in booklet 


Free films, varying in length from a 
15 minutes to half an hour, are listed 
in this 32-page pocket-size catalog pre- 
pared by Modern Talking Picture Service, 
3 E. 54th St., New York 22. 

These 16mm-sound movies include in- 
training films. 


justrial and sales 


416/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market growth potential 
shown for Canadian province 


Statistics on industrial sites, transporia- 
tion facilities, utility services and raw ma- 
terials are reported in this 20-page book- 
let prepared by Trade & Commerce, 365 
Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. 

Also included in this report are major 
projects under way in Alberta. 
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for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 








- Petroleum Electric Supply Associa- 
tion Show, Fidelity Union Life 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

American Institute of Architects 
Show, Masonic Memorial Hall, 
San Francisco. 

Institute of Radio Engineers South- 
west Electronics Show, Shamrock- 
Hilton, Houston, Tex. 

American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers Tool Show, Detroit Artillery 
Armory, Detroit. 

American Ceramic Society Show, 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 

Powder Metallurgy Show, Drake, 
Chicago, III. 

American Warehousemen’s_  As- 
sociation Show, Americana, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 

American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Welding & Allied Industry Exposi- 
tion, Great West Exchange Center, 
Los Angeles. 

International Compressed Air & 
Hydraulics Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, England. 

Production Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, England. 

Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 


t 


Hall, Los Angeles. 


- Liquified Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion Show, Conrad-Hilton, Chicago. 
- Detroit Business Show, Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit. 

-National Aeronautical Electronics 
Conference, Biltmore & Miami, 
Dayton, O. 

-Institute of Radio Engineers and 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers Western Joint Computer 
Conference, Jack Tar, San Fran- 
cisco. 


.- National Industrial Service Associ- 


ation Maintenance Exhibit, Fon- 
tainebleau, Miami Beach. 

- United States World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York. 

- National Office Management As- 
sociation International Office 
Equipment Exposition, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


& Engineers Show, Miramar Ho- 


tel, Santa Monica, Cal. 


-» American Foundrymen’s Society 


Show, Public Auditorium, Phila 
delphia. 


-Instrument Society of America Re- 


gional] Instrument Automation 
Show, Brooks Hall, San Francisco. 
Southwest Metal Exposition, State 
Fair Park, Dallas. 


- Western Regional Material Han- 


dling Show & Packaging Caval- 
cade, Western Exchange Center, 
Los Angeles. 


- Business Aids Show, Statler-Hilton, 


Buffalo. 


-»»Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 


ers Association Show, Drake Ho- 


tel, Chicago. 


«Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 


Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


- Society of American Military Engi- 


neers Show, Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 


-New York State Society of Profes 


sional Engineers Engineering 
dustries Exposition, Statler-Hiltor 
Hotel, New York. 

Institute of Radio Engineers 
gional Trade Show, Olympic 
attle, Wash. 


- National Association of Purchasi 


Agents Inform-A-Show, Biltmor 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


- American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers Oil and Gas Power Ex- 
hibit, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


-American Supply & Machinery 


Manufacturers Association Show, 


Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


-- Triple Industrial Supply Conven- 


tion, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


- Office Equipment & Machinery Ex- 


position, Show Mart, Montreal, 


Que. 


Canadian National Business Show, 
Exhibition Park, Toronto, Ont. 


-» Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 


tion Show, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
American Institute of Architects of 
New Jersey, Berkeley Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J. 


-National Society of Professional 


Engineers, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
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More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 

Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 








8-14..Society of Photographic Scientists Boston, Mass. 
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Typical pages from World’s “Electric Utility Methods” 
sections show how medium- and small-space adver- 
tisers tie their sales messages smoothly, effectiveiy 
into ‘‘Methods”’ editorial content, to make an interest- 
ing package of helpful reading for utility men who work 
with construction-operations-maintenance equipment. 


Electrical World's 


“Electric Utility Methods” issues 


offer whopping values 


for low-budget ad campaigns 





























Electrical World's “Methods” 

planned for the eers, supervisors, and technicians 
ction- ns-maintenance. 
w-to’’ pieces, new equipment 
, Stores items, safety articles — 
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As is standard in Electrical World, all pages are per- 
forated for easy removal. Reader service cards covering 
ads and new product items make reader response easy. 
Completed report forms are forwarded to manufactur- 
ers at intervals as received. Over 90% of all advertisers 
have received reader requests for more information. 


Electrical World’s “Methods” sections offer every-issue frequency 
on a 6X schedule... put your ads close to “work-book” editorial 


Much of the life and vigor in our electric power indus- 
try comes from the smaller- and medium-size companies, 
and the new ideas and services they offer. Through 
World’s “Methods” issues these companies can run 
solid, every issue programs of effective sales communi- 
cations... and economically! 

Electrical World publishes six “Methods” issues per 
year, on an every-other-month schedule listed in Stand- 
ard Rate and Data —or we'll gladly send you a copy 
on request. 

Each Electrical World ‘“‘Methods” issue includes a sepa- 
rate section devoted exclusively to new ideas and 
products in construction, operations, maintenance, and 
safety — separate from regular World content. 


As a result, each “Methods” issue will have peak inter- 


est for the engineers, operators, supervisors, and tech- 
nicians who “run” America’s electric utilities — the 
same men who buy and use your equipment and supplies. 
As a regular “Methods” advertiser you will have two 
important advantages: 

1. Your sales message will appear close to associated 
editorial — to be read while your prospect is think- 
ing in terms of his job needs, and your product. 

2. With 6 insertions your product story will appear 
in every “Methods” issue for a year. Visibility is 
high since most advertisers use fractional space. 

So, big budget or small, you can afford a regular sched- 
ule in “Electric Utility Methods” issues of Electrical 
World where you’ll get more buying readers, a more 
concentrated audience. Your World representative can 
help plan an effective “Methods” program for you. 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


Covers the electric power industry completely 


in service to advertisers 
@ service to the industry 
\ reader preference 
a) utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





€ LARGE and 
® * SMALL PLANTS 


he with 


modern 
machine 
shop 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP gives you more circulation 
on both sides of the metal working industry: 
BIG PLANTS and SMALL PLANTS! 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP increases the power of you: 
advertising message. . . carries it to the important 
production executives in more than 36,000 plants. 

These are the men who specify and buy your products. 
The media you select to carry your advertising should 
produce results. That’s the general idea. Here, 

MODERN MACHINE SHOP comes through with a BANG! 

A recent sales analysis of inquiries revealed that 47% of all 
inquiries analyzed represented sales or potential sales! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP double-barreled impact... 

BIGGEST CIRCULATION over 54,000 
LARGEST PLANT CIRCULATION over 36,000 
This double-barreled impact results in MORE INQUIRIES and 
MORE SALES for your products at the lowest cost per 
thousand circulation only $7.13 
WHY PAY MORE FOR LESS? 
Put your money where your market is —in... 


modern 
machine 
shop 


431 Main St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Gy Also Publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING 
and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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‘Idea-of-the-Month’ winner 


Schoolhouse is showcase 
for ‘know-how’ at show 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. uses 
problem-solving as an effective 
and economical substitute for 
machinery at exposition booth 


In a drastic departure from trade 
show tradition, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., manufacturers of processing 
and conveying equipment for the 
food and chemical industries, dis- 
played its engineering brainpower 
instead of its machines at the 1959 
Chemical Exposition—with amazing 
and gratifying results. 

Assuming that people attend the 
Chem Show to find a solution to 
their particular problem of storage, 
processing or handling, the Muncy, 
Pa., firm reasoned that the engi- 
neering experts on its payroll could 
solve these problems even better 
than an impressive array of shiny 
new equipment. 

This conclusion’ resulted in 
Sprout-Waldron’s novel “School of 
Adaptioneering” complete with 
“professors” versed in the several 
types of processing problems the 
company’s equipment is built to 
handle. Five problem centers were 
set up in the school, dealing with 
five categories of S-W equipment. 
Each of these centers was staffed 
by the chief product engineer of the 
appropriate division, and was re- 
plete with extensive files of labora- 
tory test data, service reports, field 
reports and technical information. 

In order to get some idea of the 
types of problems that would be 
posed by visitors to the booth, S-W 
invited customers and prospects to 


plicable literature and lab data so 
that the right kind of information 
would be available at the show. 

An added attraction of the exhibit 
was the “S-W Adaptioneering Dic- 
tionary”—a 72-page alphabetical 
listing of products processed in 
Sprout-Waldron machines and sys- 
tems. The book served to demon- 
strate the extent of S-W experience 
and the variety of tasks its products 
perform. 

Was the switch from the usual 
display of equipment to one of engi- 
neering and application know-how 
a success? Indications that it was 
are many and convincing. Enthusi- 


SPROUT 
WALDRON 


astic reception by show-goers of the 
“adaptioneering” knowledge offered; 
an impressive number of “live” in- 
quiries over what is normally netted 
by such exhibits; and an astonishing 
reduction in exhibiting costs, all at- 
test to this success. 

Perhaps the biggest success story 
lies in the ratio of audience attrac- 
tion power to total cost of exhibit- 
ing. George Black, manager of 
S-W’s advertising and publicity de- 
partment, estimates that close to a 
thousand visitors actually entered 
the booth to ask questions or pick 
up a dictionary. This figure is ex- 
tremely high in terms of the poten- 


SCHOOL OF ADAPT! | 
peta IONEERING 


ee Toe Ps 
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Pupils and profs . . Common meeting ground for Sprout-Waldron specialists and 
Chemical Exposition visitors with specific processing problems was the company’s 
School af Adaptioneering—a standout among other exhibits because of the total lack 
of equipment on display. Substituting for the real items were pictures of the com- 
pany’s products in actual installations, done up in souvenir accordion-fold postcard 
form for taking home or mailing. 


register their problems in advance 
of the Chem Show. Chief Chemical 
Engineer Ken Sterret was given the 
task of compiling and categorizing 
the questions, and researching ap- 
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Basic tool 
for creating 
high 
performance 
advertising 


This is a symbol for one of the most 
important ingredients you will ever put 
into your advertising . . . the carefui 
planned digging for pertinent (and often 
overlooked) facts about your business, 
your products, your markets. 


Building advertising campaigns based on 
this kind of planned digging for facts 
takes more time, energy, and leg work. 
We know it, because we do it. But it 
pays off for our clients in high perform- 
ance advertising that consistently gets 
extra readership, extra attention for 
their products. 


We'd like to show you how this tech- 
nique of gathering ‘‘data-in-depth” can 
help your advertising dollars work with 
greater efficiency. 


Our phone: RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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@ Winner of this month’s trophy 
for the best sales promotion idea 
is George Black, advertising and 
publicity manager for Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

He has a 14- 
year record of 
industrial ad- 
vertising, pro- 
motion and pub- 
licity, and in this 
connection has 
been guest 
tising and technical engineering 


lecturer at adver- 





George Black is April idea man 


meetings as well as author of 
several books. He has been pres- 
ident of Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, secretary-treasurer 
of NIAA (now AIA) and board 
member of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Advertising Forum. 

His IM “Idea-of-the-Month” 
award will complement an al- 
ready distinguished collection of 
laurels, including a Putman 
Award for the outstanding docu- 
mented advertising campaign and 


several IMNJ honors. 





tial audience for such a specialized 
exhibit. Add to this the fact that 
the 1959 exhibit cost S-W less than 
half of what was spent at the pre- 
vious exposition in 1957, and you 
get some idea of the measure of 
Mr. Black’s accomplishment. 

The major cost reduction was in 
transportation—a truly spectacular 
slash from $2,500 in 1957, when 
heavy machinery was shipped to 
and from the show, to $310 in 1959, 
when the little red school house 
was substituted. Erection costs at 
the show—including carpenter and 
electrician fees—dropped from $2,- 
000 to $750. The cost of designing 
and constructing the booth itself 
was almost cut in half. 

Other savings were realized in the 
cost of staffing the booth. In former 
years, salesmen from all over the 
country were on hand to corner and 
convince customers. Last year, a 
handful of product engineers and 
department heads were on duty to 
man the information centers and 
answer technical questions, but the 
only salesmen present were from 
the areas adjacent to the exposi- 
tion. This clipped a big slice off 
the housing, transportation and meal 
costs of personnel in attendence. 

Evidently other exhibitors at the 
show also learned a lesson from 
the Sprout-Waldron schoolhouse. 
Several asked to take pictures of 
the unusual booth, apparently to 
show their own top management 
how it’s possible to capitalize on 


technical knowledge and _ experi- 
ence at a trade show, and at the 
same time cut costs and gain audi- 
ence appeal. 


Product publicity clips 
turned into mailing piece 


The process of publicizing the new 
products of Mid-Eastern Electron- 
ics, Inc., Springfield, N.J., was car- 
ried a step further by Albert B. Poe, 
who handles the company’s techni- 
cal publicity. When clippings from 
trade magazines began piling up on 
his desk, he decided to merchandise 
them, too. The result was an inex- 
pensively produced newsletter made 
up of a montage of the clippings. 
For about $30 for 600 pieces, the cost 
of printing the 13x18” broadsides 
amounted to only five cents a copy, 
making it feasible to send them out 
with invoices, inquiries, stockholder 
letters and other distributions, as 
well as to sales representatives. 

Mr. Poe plans to continue this 
promotion on a quarterly basis, de- 
voting successive newsletters to dif- 
ferent categories of Mid-Eastern’s 
new products. The headline of the 
first issue, “M-E offers the most 
complete line of power supplies in 
the industry” will be varied to suit 
the product line stressed in each is- 
sue. Getting extra mileage from clip- 
pings in this way makes much more 
sense, says he, than pasting them 
into a scrapbook where they are 
never given further exposure. 








How Scott Paper Co. helps 
distributors do a better pr job 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, 
Pa., helps its distributors in the 
planning of press and public rela- 
tions in their communities by of- 
fering a “Public Relations Guide 
for Paper Distributors,” in the form 
of a file folder full of pr tips. 

J. George Breitling, national sales 
manager for the company’s Indus- 
trial Packaged Products Division, 
has this to say about the compact 
kit: 

“The guide is based on the prin- 
ciple that a well-planned pr _ pro- 
gram is valuable for establishing 
and maintaining a good impression 
of the paper merchant, especially 
among the people who have in- 
fluence in the business communi- 
ty. They include customers, pros- 
pects, employes, civic and industrial 
leaders and other individuals and 
groups.” 

The purpose of the kit is to pro- 
vide further aids to existing pro- 
grams of Scott Paper distributors 
who have their own advertising 
and sales promotion departments, 
as well as to help the distributors 
who do not have such facilities. 

The kit contains six multilithed 
instruction sheets which include: 
1. Developing company publicity— 
tells how to find and write news, 
how to get good photos and where 
to send releases. 

2. Planned publicity—list 32 basic 
publicity subjects as a help in plan- 
ning and scheduling publicity. 

3. Sample appointment and retire- 
ment releases. 


4. Company expansion  release— 
shows how to handle publicity on 
a new plant, warehouse or other fa- 
cility. 
5. Event release— gives an example 
of a release for a special event held 
by the distributor—(the example 
release was on a distributor’s ex- 
hibit.) 
6. Sample speech for local paper 
merchant—presents a speech for 
delivery by distributors at sales 
management, Rotary and _ other 
service and professional groups. 
Since the distribution of the guide, 
Scott reports requests from many 
merchants for additional copies. 
Continued on page 150 








CMPD’s standing offer 
to any Industrial Advertiser 
or any Advertising Agency 


make the CQ test to pick the best 


Test CMPD’s Circulation Quality against that of any other 
national industrial purchasing directory. Find out which one 
has the best circulation for your purposes in any State. 


Providing any competing directory will do the same, CMPD 
will provide industrial advertisers or advertising agencies 
with its circulation list for the State you select. Check it 
against your list of customers and prospects. Then check 
the competitor’s. Compare quality: the CQ test will show 
you which directory is best! 


You will find CMPD’s circulation contains more... often 
25% to 50% more ...of the industrial purchasing and plant 
executives you want to reach, in the plants you want to reach. 


This is the fair, the accurate way to decide whether or not 
CMPD deserves top spot in your directory advertising 
schedules. Decide on merit, proved in your own office, for 
your own purposes and your own products! Not on any 
publisher’s or salesman’s claims. Not on outmoded standards. 


To schedule a CQ test or obtain information 
about CMPD results, call or write: 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


Advertiser-Agency Services Division 
205 East 42nd Street * NEW YORK 17 * MUrray Hill 9-3250 


CMPD-1 
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Sof sell . . C. G. Schelley, director of educational research for the DoAll Co., tells an 
audience of students and technical men ‘’The Story of the Cutting Edge,’’ as part of 
presentation of traveling DoAll display. See report at right. 


Production tips from own plant 
passed on to customer 


Production efficiency tips—drawn 
from plant experience at the 
Wolverine Tube division of Calumet 
& Hecla—are passed on to the com- 
pany’s customers. The Allen Park, 
Mich., manufacturer of copper and 
copper alloy tubing distributes the 
information in a booklet titled “It 
worked for us!” 

The booklet details seven ideas 
which the Wolverine plant adopted 
to increase efficiency. These ideas 
might be useful in solving produc- 
tion problems in other plants, ex- 
plains an accompanying letter from 
the Wolverine sales manager. 

Implicit in the letter and booklet 
is the fact that the Wolverine plant 
itself is an efficient one, constantly 
seeking to improve its operations. 


Pad invites scratching 
without irritation 


Perforated scratch pads distrib- 
uted by TEK Bearing Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., have solved the prob- 
lem of keeping the TEK name on 
customers’ desks without the usual 
“sales pitch” taking up usable writ- 
ing area on every sheet. 

The 542x8” pads carry the com- 
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pany name and the address of the 
local distributor on the top one and 
three-eighths inches of each sheet 
in the pad. Below it, a perforated 
line separates the heading from the 
rest of the sheet of plain paper. 
Note-takers—or just plain doodlers 
—have the remaining detachable 
and uncluttered white space for 
their pencilings, without having to 
“write between the lines” of a sales 
message. 


York promotes its products 
through its suppliers 


Cooperation with its components 
and materials suppliers in arranging 
exhibits and displays is a sales pro- 
motion device that is paying off for 
the York Div. of Borg-Warner 
Corp., York, Pa. 

The division provides its suppliers 
with samples of its products—some- 
times cut away to show the use of 
the supplier’s components—for dis- 
play by the suppliers. 

Austin Rising, York’s vice-presi- 
dent and director of marketing, says 
each piece of display equipment 
may be seen by hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons—many of them 
prospective York customers—during 
its useful lifetime. 


STORY TRAVELS .. 





DoAIll display sells 
firm as experts 
on cutting tools 


A campaign on wheels developed 
by the Do-All Co., Des Plaines, I]1., 
manufacturer of machine tools, cut- 
ting tools and precision measuring 
instruments, involves subtle “sell- 
ing” of the company as experts in 
these fields. 

This traveling exhibition—the 
third of its kind to be sponsored by 
DoAll—is called “The Story of the 
Cutting Edge.” (Previous exhibits 
dealt with measurement and ma- 
chine tools.) Weighing in at 6,200 
pounds, the current display is trans- 
ported by special truck from city to 
city where the program is presented 
before technical societies, schools, 
and management and_ education 
groups. Since its launching in 1958, 
the promotion has been viewed by 
some 25,000 current and potential 
users of industrial tools during 150 
showings. 

“The Story of the Cutting Edge” 
has three main components: a panel 
display of the development of cutting 
edges from before the stone age 
(when tools were fashioned of ani- 
mal bones) to the present; a lecture- 
slide presentation of modern ma- 
chining techniques; and another 
display of modern cutting tools of 
various materials produced by to- 
day’s machining methods. 

Continued on page 152 


STAINLESS STEEL _ALLEGHERY LUDLUM STEEL (ORF 

Supplier promotes York . . This York 
automatic ice flaker, cut away to show 
two important uses of stainless steel, is 
shown here on display in Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp.’s display window in the 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. Allegheny 
Ludlum also plans to use the York equip- 
ment in reception room displays and at 
trade shows around the country. 





HOW TO KEEP AN ELECTRONIC 
CATALOG ALIVE ALL YEAR LONG 


Put it where it can be used every day... in Electronic Designers’ Catalog. Why will the engineer 
use EDC? Because it is the only complete source of new product information available to him. Incor- 
porating over 6,000 electronic product descriptions, EDC enables the designer to review all the latest 
developments at a glance, then choose the components and materials most suitable to his project. 
From the product write-ups he turns to EDC’s Catalog Section, where you can provide him with all 
characteristics and data he needs to specify. Here is a new link between the buyer and seller of elec- 
tronic products in the EOEM; a new selling service for the electronic manufacturer. A circle on the 
Reader Service Card . . . a description on the Application and Specification Data Form... or a call 
to your local office, and the order is yours. EDC is distributed to Electronic Design’s 37,000 key 
design engineering subscribers, plus 4,000 sales and purchasing executives——offers savings up to 70% 
of ED page rates. Closing date: June 30th. Phone or wire collect for more information, or write for 
descriptive booklet: ‘‘SEDC—-A New Selling Service’’. 
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ELECTRONIC DESIGNERS’ 
CATALOG a HAYDEN publication 


; 830 Thi 
(Electronic Design’s 27th Issue) cts ial aia 
Telephone: PLaza 1-5530 
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Shopping around . . Customers find the activated displays of telephone and related 
equipment at the Michigan Bell workshop the best possible catalog of the latest avail- 
able communications aids. Here business executives browse among recording and an- 
swering devices and intercom systems, which can be tailored to their needs 


Postcard campaign promotes 
catalog, tests mail techniques 


A direct mail campaign has 
served triple duty for Marvic Ad- 
vertising Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., by 
building advance interest in the 
company’s new catalog of advertis- 
ing specialties and making two mail 
technique tests. 

Here’s how the tests worked: 

Marvic sent out two lots of 12,000 
414x714” post cards with an illus- 
tration of the catalog on each card. 
The mailing invited recipients to 
send for the catalog. One end of the 
big card was a reply card, and here’s 
where one of the tests came. One 
of the lots of 12,000 had the post- 
age prepaid on the reply card, the 
other required the inquirer to affix 
a four-cent stamp. Not too surpris- 
ingly, the company got more re- 
turns of the prepaid card—1,871 of 
them and 1,742 of the cards on 
which the inquirer paid his own 
postage. 

The other test was on the posi- 
tioning of the illustration of the 
catalog on the card. In half of the 
mailings the catalog illustration was 
in the center of the postcard, on the 
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other half it was at the extreme 
left of the card. Returns showed 
that 17.629 more of the campaign’s 
recipients responded to the card 
on which the illustration was placed 
in the center. 


Wind saver . . This transparent, desk-top 
model of an axial compressor saves a 
lot of talk for Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, salesmen. Built to quarter 
scale, the 50-lb. model demonstrates vis- 
ually its full stator blade control feature 
to users of air-moving equipment. A scale 
at the base of the model registers degree 
of blade angle change during the demon- 
stration 


TRY BEFORE BUYING 





Michigan Bell 
workshop display 
makes good catalog 


Customers of Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. now can actually try out 
the latest communications devices 
by visiting the new communications 
workshop at Michigan Bell’s head- 
quarters, in Detroit. The workshop 
features activated 
the latest in communications sys- 
tems and services, including inter- 
com equipment, teletypewriters, mu- 
nicipal mobile 
telephone facilities, and educational 
television displays. 

The new workshop is_ proving 
popular with the company’s com- 
munications consultants, who can 
now invite customers to see and test 
the services and equipment “in ac- 
tion,” instead of having to describe 
it to them. * 


installations of 


reporting systems, 





IDEA MAN 
AWARD 


Your Name 


© What's your idea? 


If you think you have a “prize” 
sales promotion idea, submit the 
details, plus any photos or sam- 
ples, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Winner of each month’s contest 
receives an engraved “thinker’s” 
trophy. 














IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION... 


Sesser rrerrss 


Turner 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO 
COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, dams, highways, 
industrial plants, military sites, 
pipe lines, river & harbor facilities, 
water supply works and 

waste treatment plants. 


civil engineers turn plans into 


action 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 


Giant steel frameworks silhouetted against the skyline are symbols of today’s 
vigorous commercial building activity. More than almost any other type of 
engineered construction, buildings require large quantities and varieties of 
equipment, materials and services. 


From blueprint, to ‘topping out,’ to finished skyscraper... civil engineers are 
the key men in building construction. Whether your advertising is aimed at 
architects, contractors, consultants, owners, or public works officials, your 
product story must convince civil engineers to produce results. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, The Magazine of Engineered Construction, delivers top- 
quality circulation ... 45,000 civil engineers who specify and buy throughout 
the construction industry. A recent issue produced over 46,000 inquiries — 
proof that CIVIL ENGINEERING stimulates reader action, 


= @C IVIL 
o ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. = The American Society of Civil Engineers 
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Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. Industry titles are alphabetical within each industry division.* Publications 
are listed under titles based on IM’s 39th annual MARKET DATA ISSUE, released — 25, 1959 


e following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. All publications listed are monthlies and have standard 7x10” 
g pages, except where oth erwise noted. Totals include both classified and display advertising. ‘‘Extra’’ issues, only (13th, 27th, 
e footnoted. Same-month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘'special feature’’ issues, which are not footnoted. 


March/Volume 3.7% (in pages) over 1959 Year to date/Volume 43% (in pages) over 1959 
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Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change 








Manufacturing 15,42¢ 14,181 +1,248 + 88 Manufacturing 41,627 38,511 +3,116 + 8.1 
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OPERATIONS 
Manufacturing Industries Packaging 
rn American Boxmaker 
Boxboard Containers o 
Consumer Packaging’ .... 
Industrial Packaging 
Modern Packaging .... 
Package “~~ a Ee ; 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter . 
Paperboard Packaging?! , 
Year-to-date 
% change ............. + 12.8 
Page change 193 


Power Generation 


Coal Utilization 
Combustion : 
Diesel Power ciliates scene 
Diesel Progress (9x12) Neon ad units) 
Electric Light & Power Sccute 
Electrical West - 
Electrical World 
Nucleonics 
Power 
ndustry Power En ineering - 
Year-to- ne Southern Power & Industry 
change : Year-to-date 
Page change Total 1972 % change 
Page change ........ 95 
Design ay neg A PRODUCTION 
ae 295, 7 700 
! ows a4 : Chemicals, Allied Products 
58 ; 2 79 & Processing Industries 
3416 32 69 900 Analytical Chemistry 197 
167 3° 320 3 Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 1307 
105 295 9] Chemical Ergineering (bi-w.) 1321 
Chemical Engineering bs ogress 89 
380 127 031 Chemical Processing (9x10 
4962 26 7 (7x10 ad_ units) ......... 164 
Chemical Week 1283 
to-date Industrial & Eng gineering Chemistry 16] 
% change + , Year-to-date 
uge change + Total 1552 % change .. + 4.0 
Page change + 145 Total 1322 
lndusteial Distribution 
ln Aaatricn! etribution : f Electrical Machinery & Appliances 


Appliance Manufacturer (934x123;) 

Your- so-date 4s _ yon ad _ units) ‘ ei Hitt ; 7 
chang¢ , Electrical Engineering  .........csscescesesseene 172 
Insulation ‘ ; ' : ; : 85 
Signal _............ : BS Ree tek 7 84 
Year-to-date 
Year- to-date % change . . + 47 

% change + 18.9 h : Page change ..... Total 211 557 532 


Continued on page 156 


Material Handling 
Modern Materials Handling 
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TUT 
Fluid Power 
Field 


Robert J. Terbrueggen 
Media Director 

Clark & Bobertz, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


R. J. Terbrueggen 

recommends 

APPLIED HYDRAULICS & PNEUMATICS 
for Ross Operating Valve 


‘We recommended APPLIED HYDRAULICS & 
PNEUMATICS for our client because Franchise-Paid 
Circulation delivers the book to the men who 
control the purchase of air valves for both O.E.M. 
and in-plant uses. In addition, APPLIED HyDRAU- 
LICS & PNEUMATICS creates the editorial ‘climate’ 
which we feel is right for Ross Operating Valve 
Company.” 


APPLIED HYDRAULICS 

& PNEUMATICS 

Monthly Circulation - 28,000 
Published by: 





ST ae ee yy 
xs 


— , 
dbtdte Sg 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Corporation 


812 HURON ROAD « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
NEW YORK+CHICAGO+LOS ANGELES+LONDON 
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1, MANUFACTURING DIVISION isso 1960 


March Pages Pages to Date 
1960 


1959 





Electronics & Allied Industries 


sctrical Design News (11!/4xll'/ 


Proceeding of 
Year-to-date 
change Total 1639 1408 3748 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Year-to-date 
Page in 
=... —— 
Instruments 


Year-to-date 


+ 12.4 
ige chang t 86 264 217 780 


Leather & Allied Products 


Year-to-date 
change 28.2 
Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 


Year-to-date 
change 5.5 
Page change . 71 Total 502 484 1373 


Metal Producing, Fabricating, Machinery 


Engineer 
MA 


Year-to-date 
chang + 10.1 

Page changs + 939 Total 3667 3316 10248 

Paper Allied Products 


Year-to-date 
change + §.7 
change { 71 1316 


Plastics Materials & Products 


ma 


Year-to-date 


Printing & Allied Industries 
sraphic Arts Mont} A\/ox 


Year-to-date 
change 


3249 


694 


1302 


9309 


1245 
474 
185 
98 


757 





1. MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


March Pages 
1960 


1959 


Pages to Date 
1960 1959 





Rubber Products 
Rubber Age 
Rubber World 
Year-to-date 
% change + 4.4 
Page change ' 22 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
B Clay Record 
Mo n n 
Year-to-date 
change 
Page change 
Textiles: Apparel 


(meric 


Year-to-date 
change 
tr . 


Page hange 


2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


March Pages 


1960 


1959 


Pages to Date 
1 


1959 





Transportation Services 
Traffic World 
Year-to-date 
shang + 19.4 


Aircraft & Space V 


Aero/opa Engineering 


ehicles 


Year-to-date 
% changes 1.8 
Page change 45 


Automotive Manufacturing 


™ ¢ Ind 


Year-to-date 
shangs 1.0 
Page change 8 
Automotive Equipment & Services 


WV 


Total 


Year-to-date 


I + 12.5 
Page changes + 9397 
& Water Transport 


y/i I 


Total 


Marine—Shipbuilding 
Marine Engineering 
Year-to-date 

changes + §.9 

Motor Freight; Warehousing 

Commercial Car Journal 

Fleet Owner 

Transportation 
(1/9 page 

Year-to-date 
: change 
Page change 


Railroads 


xc ilway Track 
Year-to-date 
cCnange 


Page change + i2 Total 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 


Modern Pc 
School Bus 


senger 
Trends 


882 


323 


1305 


1163 


19 


continued on page 158 


TU 
Power 
Transmission 


Donald D. Tweedie 
Executive Vice President 
Denham & Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Donald D. Tweedie 
recommends 

POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 
for Cone Drive Gears 


“POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN is now a ‘must’ 
for our client's market. We waited a few months 
after it was first published before scheduling any 
advertising. From both editorial and advertising 
viewpoints, we liked what we saw. 

“Inquiry response is favorable and has even in- 
cluded a direct through-the-mail purchase order. 
POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN will continue to be 
on the advertising schedule for Cone Drive Gears 
Division, with a 50% increase in space for 1960.” 


POWER TRANSMI/SSION 
DESIGN 

Monthly Circulation - 39,000 
Published by: 


P Pcwer Publishing Co., Inc. 
wie 2S <—\ Subsidiary of 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Corporation 


812 HURON ROAD + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO Be 
NEW YORK+CHICAGO*LOS ANGELES*LONDON 
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in the 
Material Handling 
Field 


Arthur E. Prell, Ph.D. 
Executive V.P., Director of 
Media & Research 

French Advertising, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Arthur E. Prell 

recommends 

MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 
for Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 


“We found that MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEER- 
ING is one of the most important buying influences 
for pre-engineered conveying systems as produced 
by our client ...60% of the magazine's circulation 
goes to people with the title or function of material 
handling engineer. 


“We recommended MATERIAL HANDLING ENGI- 
NEERING to Alvey because it provides maximum 
coverage of all important material handling speci- 
fiers at a reasonable cost.” 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEERING 

Monthly circulation - 44,000. 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
ILLUSTRATED 

Bi-monthly circulation - 89,000 
Both Published By: 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


Corporation 


B12 HURON ROAD « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO \ 
NEW YORK+CHICAGO>+LOS ANGELES+-LONDON 
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March Pages 
3. MINING DIVISION 1960 1359 


Pages to Date 
1960 1959 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining Journal 97 127 
Mining Engineering 37 38 
Mining World . : 54 
Year-to-date 
% change . 6.5 
Page change ........ 43 219 


Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age . 104 
Mechanization 58 
Year-to-date 
% change + §.5 
Page change . + 29 
Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry 
Rock Products 
Year-to-date 
% change + 7.9 
Page change + 62 Total 282 285 


March Pages 
4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 1960 1959 


370 
111 
140 


621 


to Date 
1959 





Petroleum Industries 
Drilling nn... 101] 109 
National Petroleum News 121 119 
Oil & Gas Journal 567 648 
um Engineer ~ 209 204 
1 Retiner 2 228 
Week ~ . SE 167 
Industry 55 
- 1] 
»troleum 7 
Year-to-date 
y, hange 


Total 


Year-to-date 
% change + 4.0 
Page change t 27 Total 273 253 
March Pages 
5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 1960 1959 


Oh~ ROUTED 
¢ J (Om COND 


wor 
SHO GQrnoone 





Construction Industries 


can Lumberman & Building 


Wood ¢ str 
Materialis 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Building Construction 
i Buil 


Year-to-date 
change 
> change 


Engineered Construction 


Texas Contra 
Western Builder 1 5297 
Western onstruction 111 
Year-to-date 

% change 


Page change Total 4454 





5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


March Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 





Special Trades Construction 
Actual Specifying Engineer 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 


97 42 


Refrigeration News (w.) (10!/gxl4) . 14147 172 


Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating LORS 

American Artiscn 

ASHRAE Journal i 

Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad _ units) 

Domestic Engineering ‘ 

Electric Heat & Air Conditioning 
(bi-mo.) 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


Electrical South ; 
Excavating Engineer . 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 


Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor 
Conditioning .... 


Heating, Piping & Air 
Heating-Plumbing-Air Conditioning 
News aeeeninaguceen 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 

Conditionin 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Year-to-date 

% change : 0.5 


Page change . 21 Total 


6. FOOD DIVISION 


78 
95 
57 


74 
121 


4U 
109 


1564 4248 
March Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1369 1360 1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering .... : 
Food Processing (10 x 11!/4) ( 
ad units) 
Year-to-dat 
» change 
Page change 
Bakery Products 
Bakers Review . 
Bakers W Yy 
Baking Indu 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Beverages-Alcoholic 
American Brewer 
Brewers’ Dige 
Modern Brewery 
Year-to-date 
% change 
age change 
Beverages-Nonalcoholic 
Bottling Industry (1 
(7x10 ad units) 
National Bottlers’ 
Year-to-date 
, change .... 6.3 
Page change 7 
Canning; Freezing: Preserving 
Canner/Packer _ 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Year-to-date 
% change . 
Page change 
Dairy Products 
American Milk Review’ . 
Dairy Record 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change . 
Grain Mill Products 
Hatchery & Feed 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change . 
Meat Products 
Meat Magazine ‘i 
National Provisioner (w.) 
Poultry Processing & Marketi 
Year-to-date 
% change . + 2) 


Page change ..... + 1S Total 


7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 
DIVISION 


283 


9QA 
254 


73 
1151 
4) 


265 


March Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1359 1360 1959 





Distribution & Services 
American Funeral Director . 
Billboard (w.) (10!/4x1414,) . 
Modern Beauty Shop ...... 
Year-to-date 

% change + 3.8 


Page change + 40 Total 


Advertising & Merchandising 
Advertising Age (w.) (1014x114) ...... 
Advertising Requirements 
Industrial Marketing 


160 6 178 


~ 24200 § 589 


125 22 331 


385 1098 


27 

74 

102 a// 
Continued on page 160 


in the 
Refrigeration 
and 
Airconditioning 
Field 


Milton L. Krist 
recommends 


Milton L. Krist 

Media Director 

Howard Swink Advertising 
Marion, Ohio 


THE REFRIGERATION AND | 
AIRCONDITIONING BUSINESS 
for Ranco, Incorporated 


“In our estimation, THE REFRIGERATION & AIR- 
CONDITIONING BUSINESS magazine is one of the 


top trade books published. 


“We recommended it for Ranco because it reaches 
the dealers, distributors, contractors and manufac- 
turers who must be sold. It is the only full-time 
merchandising magazine in the refrigeration and 
airconditioning industry, and uses the merchandis- 
ing-educational approach necessary for the audience 


we want.” 


THE REFRIGERATION 

& AIR 

CONDITIONING BUSINESS 
Monthly Circulation - 30,000 
Published by: 


om 


~y 
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March Pages Pages to Date 
7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Premium | 84 : 
Year-to-date 
change + 9.4 

Page change Total 576 560 

Communication Services 
Year-to-date 

hang 6.2 

57 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 


Year-to-date 
shange 4.2 
19 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Year-to-date 
ing 8.5 

Retail Trade 


R. S. Buckbinder 
Executive Vice President 
The Frederick Clinton Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


R. S$. Buckbinder 


recommends cae 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS a) 


. Year-to-date 1s 
for Lehigh Safety Shoes Page chang 109 Total 3102 2904 
Wholesale Distribution 


“We have used OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS for our 

client, Lehigh Safety Shoe Company, with a sched- fig io pn 

ule of 12 two-color pages per year, without inter- Year-to-date 

ruption, almost from the very first issue of the : cha 

magazine. 

“It gives us a depth of penetration in industry not sii ini: ‘Geidida shin 
duplicated by any other media in the safety market, 8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 


Institutional Markets 





with vital direct impact on the buyers and speci- 


fiers of safety equipment. 
Response-wise, OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS has al- aie ii 
ways been one of our most productive media.” iene, “ Total 
Medical & Other Health Services 
OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS 
Monthly Circulation - 24,000 
Published by: ape ON 
Hotels, Resorts & Motels 
>a mS 1 Year-to-date 
The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING Page chang 
Corporation Restaurants & Drive-ins 
612 HURON ROAD + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO ae American Restaurant 
NEW YORK+CHICAGO+LOS ANGELES+LONDON 
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8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION (con:.) March Pages Pages to Date 





1960 1959 1960 1959 


Fast Food 8] 3 187 
Restaurant | pment Dealer 57 57 138 
Restaurant 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business 
Nation's S 
Overview" 
c } 
ecnoiastic 


Year-to-date 


Total 403 404 


March Pages Pages to Date 
9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





State. County, Municipal Markets 


Year-to-date 


Page chang t 5 Total 529 


March Pages 
10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 1960 1959 


Foreign Trade 





Year-to-date 


Page chang Total 1101 3273 3344 


March Pages Pages to Date 
11. AGRICULTURE & FISHING DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 


Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farm & Pow 





& 


Year-to-date 
% change 3.9 
Page change 32 Total 286 383 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Uniess otherwise noted 
all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10” advertising pages 

§ Includes ‘‘extra’’ issue, such as 13th, 27th, 53rd 

Estimated 

Two issues Indicates number of issues published this year if there is a 
Three issues difference from number published during corresponding month 
Four issues ee year 


WBWNe 


Five issues 


Does not include advertising in special Western section 
American Machinist Metalworking Manufacturing formerly 
Machinist 

7 American Milk Review formerly 
Monthly 
American Motel total includes 15 regional pages 
Baking Industry 960 year to date totals reflect publisher's correctior 
previously reporte aur 
Boating Industry requer changed from & sues 12 
1960 
Building Products . Me 0 tota des 3 
total for year include r. est A 
Consumer Packaging . . formerly name 


umed American 


i American Milk Review & Milk Plant 


pages in Western s 


1 Packaging Parade. 


ntinued on page | 


in the 
Welding Field 


Jace Leach 

Account Executive 
Griswold-Eshleman Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Jace Leach 
recommends 


WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 
for Lincoln Electric 


“We feel that WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 
gives our client broadest exposure to welding engi- 
neers and metallurgists as well as people who are 
interested in welding as a production tool. 


“With the book’s new format and editorial ap- 
proach, our client reaches the important design 
engineer audience as well.” 


WELDING DESIGN 

& FABRICATION 

Monthly Circulation = 37,000 
Published by: 


Corporation 
812 HURON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO a 


NEW YORK+CHICAGO+LOS ANGELES«LONDON 
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3 El Farmaceutico . . 1959 figures reported in combination with English language 
edition, not being published in 1960 

4 Electrical Merchandising Week . . formerly named Electrical Merchandising 
Frequency changed from monthly to weekly November, 1959 : 
Modern Passenger Transportation . . formerly named Mass Transportation, which 
included special section called ‘School Bus Trends’‘, which became a separate 
bi-monthly publication December, 1959. Figures for 1959 do not include volume 
in ‘School Bus Trends’’ section. 
Modern Tire Dealer March 1960 total includes 31/2 regional pages 


' ' Office Appliances . " March 1960 total includes “‘extra’’ issue published in 
Ice ie u February, 195°‘ 


Oil & Gas Journal . . 1959 total does not include 420 pages in January, special 
industry centennial issue 
Overview . . formerly named School Executive—Educational Business 
Paper Trade Journal . . 1959 page count includes export supplement not pre 
viously reported 
21 Paperboard Packaging . . formerly named Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 
2 Purchasing Week 1959 figures reflect conversion to 7 x 10 ad units of 
volume originally reported in 10¥4 x 14} age size 
Research & Development . . formerly nz d Industrial Laboratories 
24 Rural Roads frequency changed from bi-monthly to monthly January, 1960 
5 School Bus Trends . . formerly a special section of Modern Passenger Transpor- 
tation; issued as separate bi-monthly publication as of December, 1959 
Figures for 1959 include only the volume in the special section 
26 School Management . . corrections submitted by publisher indicate January 
volume should have been 41 pages for 1960, 36 for 1959 
7 Wood-Work & Veneers and Plywood . . totals formerly reported separately 


yective ed 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their March, 1960 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 





Total 
Publication March to Date 


Samuel A. Allen | Adve 
Media Director 

Fuller & Smith & Ross 

Chicago, Illinois 


Samuel A. Allen 
recommends 


MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 
for A. B. Dick Company 


“MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES’ editorial appeal 
and large circulation help A. B. Dick reach an 
important marketing area. Teamed with other good 
publications, our client’s advertising in MODERN 
OFFICE PROCEDURES is directed to people whose 
titles and functions create a community of interest 
in business communication systems, duplicating and 
copying supplies and equipment.” 


NO B® 00 WG 


ND GD ee eee 
> NJ & C010 MD BO WDD 


31 
*Estimated 





MODERN OFFICE : a 
PROCEDURES 
Monthly Circulation - 100,000 NEPOrisM 


Published by: . +s dirty deed in business? 





>, = in J 





/ 





ed A 


ae SS aS : 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


Corporation 
812 HURON ROAD « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


NEW YORK=+CHICAGO+LOS ANGELES*LONDON 
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Is this how 
admen are hired? 


Editor’s Note: Cliff Knoble, specialist in the placement 
of marketing and advertising men at Drake Personnel, 
Chicago, says that 98% of the companies and advertis- 
ing agencies with which he deals are responsive, quick 
to make decisions and fair in their dealings with pro- 
spective employes. He addresses this letter to the re- 
maining 2%, hoping to better the sometimes sad lot of 
the adman looking for work. 


Mr. Dilly N. Dally, Director of Personnel 
Mammoth Red-Tape Corporation 
Cosmopolis, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Dally: 

I hope I don’t appear too impulsive in writing so soon. 
Only 17 weeks have elapsed since your welcome re- 
quest of June 10 for information about our applicant, 
Mr. John Eger, whose qualifications as an advertising 
man appeared in our bulletin. 

We note that you are employing your usual prudence 
in scheduling a fifth interview for him, this time with 
your office manager, two weeks hence. Previous ap- 
pointments have been devoted to (a) Mr. Eger’s inter- 
view by the personnel department, including his com- 
pleting your application forms; (b) his interview with 
your psychologist; (c) a preliminary interview with the 
assistant co-ordinator of sales procedures; and (d) joint 
consultation with his past employers, church pastor, 
high school and grade school teachers and the alder- 
man from the fifth ward. 

Am I correct in anticipating further interviews with 
your director of market research, your field sales man- 
ager, your director of marketing and your executive 
personnel consultant? 

Neither Mr. Eger nor I wish to force you into a snap 
decision in an affair of such gravity as the hiring of 
a second assistant advertising manager. However, due 
to the delay in your decision, he has been unable to 
indulge a certain bad habit of his—eating. 

In the interim between our February bulletin and 
your letter of June 10, he has received 14 inquiries, re- 
sulting in nine personal interviews and six offers of 
employment. I can only attribute his reluctance to ac- 
cept any of them to a psychic fore-knowledge of your 
interest in him, and of the limitless opportunities avail- 
able as an employe of your company. 

While sympathizing with your desire for security 
and permanence in your present position as personnel 
director, I seriously doubt the wisdom of trying to 
establish a lifetime career based on the hiring of one 
applicant. 

Since some uncertainty still exists as to the eventual 
outcome of the forthcoming interviews, let me beg you 
to muster all your efforts and influence toward the end 
of hiring Mr. Eger, before he has to depend on social 
security for subsistance, at which time his grandson’s 
qualifications may be more applicable to the job. 

Cordially yours, 
Cliff Knoble 





TUT 
Precision Parts 
Field SS 


Robert H. Derek 

Media Director 
McHenry-Derek Advertising 
Greensburg, Penna. 


Robert H. Derek 
recommends 


PRECISION METAL MOLDING 
for Latrobe Steel Company and 


Latrobe Die Casting Company 


“We recommended PRECISION METAL MOLDING 
to these two clients because of its specialized edi- 
torial content, directed to important men in the die 
casting and extrusion markets. It has broad, quali- 
fied circulation to men who design, produce and 
purchase die castings, dies and extrusion tooling. 


“Good customer action resulting from past and 
current ad campaigns in PRECISION METAL MOLD- 
ING has substantiated our selection.” 


Precision 
PRECISION METAL Metal Molding 
MOLDING 


Monthly Circulation - 23,000 


Published by: 
| >, 
| QA 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Corporation 


812 HURON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Want these top IM articles 


for your marketing library? 


© These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 


For Encyclopedias of Marketing (designated with &): any 10, 50c¢ each; 


up to 50, 40c each; up to 100, 32!/yc each; over 100, 25c each. 


For other reprints: any 10, 25c each; up to 50, 20c each; up to 100, I5c 


each; over 100, 12!/.c each. 


R404 How to make the marketing 
concept made sense—and sales . 
by George F. MacKenzie. 


R403 What to do after you launch 
a new product—how Globe Indus- 
tries followed through . . by Roger 
W. Brucker. 


R402 12 reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail . . by Norman Odell. 


R401 IM’s annual survey of indus- 
trial ad budgets; an analysis of over 


300 budgets . . by H. J. Bullen. 


R400 How American-Standard’s In- 
dustrial Division developed and pre- 
tested its new campaign . . by Dick 
Hodgson 


R399 IM’s annual report on busi- 
ness paper trends and develop- 


ments . . by Angelo R. Venezian. 


R398 Who should conduct market- 
ing surveys—outside firm or do-it- 
yourself . . by Richard C. Christian. 
R397 How salesmen use ads in day- 
to-day selling . . by Leo Anderson. 
R396 Should you be 
school shop market? 
Reese. 


selling the 
by Bud 


R395 The facts behind Alcoa’s 
award-winning direct mail cam- 
paign .. by Bud Reese. 


R394 Eight ways to improve your 
inquiry-handling .. by John Den- 
ler. 

R393 How to error-proof a com- 
pany anniversary .. by Robert 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons. 
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R392 How Charles 
admen sold management on a big 
budget boost . . by Fergus Stephen. 


Bruning Co. 


Encyclopedias of Marketing 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
.. by Samuel G. Michini. 


$502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library .. by Howard 
G. Sawyer. 

$503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 

$R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity .. by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 

®R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company .. by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 


WR506 A basic guide to communi- 
. by John 


cating facts and figures . 


James. 


R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


508 A basic guide to producing 
low-budget films .. by Don Nes- 
tingen 


509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 


M. Kelley. 


511 A basic guide to international 


advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


$512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research .. by J. 


Wesley Rosberg. 


$513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads .. by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


514 A basic guide to managing 


. by William J. Tobin. 


salesmen . 


Use this coupon to order your reprints. Order by number. Remittance must 
accompany orders under $2. No stamps please. 


Reprint Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing 


Number Quantity 











Otherwise 


) bill me 











Name 


200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11, III. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR PRINT MEDIA 


... their advertisers and their advertising agencies. 


During the past decade, there has been a 
continually stronger expression of interest 
in the development of a single audit organ- 
ization for publication circulations. We, as 
publishers of business magazines, would 
heartily endorse and support any effort to 
make this single, impartial auditing organ- 
ization a reality. 


We believe that such an accomplishment 
would be the single biggest step toward the 
improvement of media buying practices. A 
single audit under a single auditing service 
could provide complete, reliable, uniform 
information on circulation origin, deriva- 
tion, verification and certification of those 
receiving the publication. 


We have been members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations since February 6, 1916. We 
firmly believe in the intrinsic value of vol- 
untary paid circulation. We have had pub- 


lications which have been served by the 
Business Publications Audit and other 
circulation organizations. 


We believe all business papers should be 
audited. We recognize that there are cir- 
cumstances wherein it is not feasible for a 
publisher to sell subscriptions to his maga- 
zine, not to be confused with the situation 
wherein he cannot sell subscriptions. 


We believe that there should be a single 
audit organization serving the needs of 
both paid and free print media. We believe 
that this organization should result from 
a merger of the personnel, facilities and 
experience of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations and Business Publications Audit 
into a new organization which could pos- 
sibly be called Publications Audit Service 
or Publications Circulation Audit. 


We propose that, for business papers, there 


should be a single audit in which the circu- 
lation of a business publication would be 
reported in its various classifications, in 
terms of the origin or source of the recipi- 
ent, with other supporting and descriptive 
data. 


We propose that the executive manage- 
ments of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
the Business Publications Audit, the 
Associated Business Publications, the Na- 
tional Business Publications, the Magazine 
Publishers Association, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers, the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers convene at an early time to 
prepare a preliminary agenda for an in- 
dustry meeting to develop plans for the 
establishment of the Publications Audit 
Service or Publications Circulation Audit. 


Mr. Advertising Manager / Mr. Media Buyer: 


Would you like to be able to compare ALL business publications on this basis? If 


so, voice your opinion to the associations mentioned above . . 
you favor a single audit to assure better media selection . . 
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Where market and media 


...at the point of planning when 
and agency management want 


There is only one single source for the answers to 
these seven basic marketing questions— Industrial 
Marketing’s 40th Annual Market Data and 
Directory Number. Here is the starting point for 
management men—both on the advertiser and 
agency side —who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of opening new markets or developing old 
ones. It is their first choice for complete infor- 
mation on 72 major industrial and trade markets 
and the media serving them. 


Organized to coincide with the U.S. govern- 
ment’s Standard Industrial Classifications (S.I.C.), 
the Market Data and Directory shows (for each 
market): Basic Statistics——Current Trends — 
What and How the Industry Buys— Sources of 
Additional Data—Trade Association listings — 
Basic Facts about more than 2300 businesspapers. 


No wonder key men in the advertising and mar- 
keting world have come to depend on the Market 
Data and Directory Number and turn to it many 
times during the year for the facts and figures they 
need. These men can’t operate without accurate 























The editorial pages of the Market Data and Directory Num- 
ber contain up-to-date information which answers the basic 
questions about each of the 72 major industrial and trade 
markets comprising U.S. industry. Charts and tables high- 
light the key data. This is the type of editorial content that 
makes the Market Data issue invaluable as a planning tool. 


market information and they have learned from 
experience that this issue is current, comprehen- 
sive and authoritative. 


As a result, the Market Data and Directory Num- 
ber has established acceptance and usage among 
the largest industrial advertiser audience ever 
assembled, thereby providing a platform for over 
200 trade and industrial media to tell their 
story each year. These promotion-minded busi- 
ness-paper publishers know that a space invest- 
ment in the Market Data and Directory Number 
provides year ‘round representation with the 
promise of far-reaching results. Their “tell-all” 
messages are conveniently located in the editorial 
section covering the market they serve. 


Here, then, is the most logical place for your sales 
story—at the point of planning—where your 
message and values will be seen by key men when 
they seek the answers to the seven basic questions 
of industrial markets and media. Reserve your 
space now. 


























Users of the Market Data issue are looking for facts—in 
your advertisements as well as in the editorial market sec- 
tions. “Tell-all” space like this (shown in the first page of 
a data-packed insert) helps answer the important Question 
7—which media to select—by dramatically spotlighting 
complete market values. Advertisements are placed adja- 
cent to related data on the markets served. 





sales begin 


industrial advertiser 
to know the answers to 
these decisive questions: 


1.What current trends and develop- 
ments in the industry are note- 
worthy? 


. What are the basic statistics— plants, 
location, sales, employment, etc.? 


. What does the industry buy—what 
products and services, and how 
much? 


- How does the industry buy—buying 
standards, and executives who 
specify? 


. What sources are available for 
further detailed market information 
on specific products? 


. What publications serve the market 
—basic facts about them? 


. What publications are best qualified 
for schedule consideration? 


over 16,900¢oRIES 


Among industrial advertisers, where it has more 
circulation than any other business-paper refer- 
ence book, the Market Data and Directory Num- 
ber is an exclusive source of basic market and 
media information. In the agency field its circu- 
lation is concentrated among individuals who are 
responsible for industrial advertising. Thus your 
market information is directed to the people who 
plan and buy industrial advertising. Make your 
reservation today —well before the closing date 
—and assure your message a strategic place in 
the Annual Market Data and Directory Number. 
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e@ Required reading in the 
package engineering field 99 


Typical of the 35,000 men in the package engineering field who read and re- 


ceive PACKAGE ENGINEERING each month are the men pictured below: 


N. K. Hurst Co. 


Wherever a product goes into a package in almost every manufacturing 
company, there are men with a job function in package engineering. 


They read PACKAGE ENGINEERING magazine. PACKAGE 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


SR. WABASH AVENWVE, CHICAGO 1, TELLINOIS 
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OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Board votes for more research 


AIA company member 
pian is postponed 


s The board of directors of the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers 
has decided that establishment of a 
new “company” membership clas- 
sification for the association had 
better wait at least another year. 

It had been thought a firm plan 
for company memberships would be 
presented at the 1960 AIA confer- 
ence, in June, but the board voted 
at its March 23 meeting in Cleve- 
land to send the question back to 
committee for a further year’s re- 
search. 

The action was taken on the rec- 
ommendation of Jordan D. Wood, 
chairman of the AIA company mem- 
bership committee, who told the 
board the delay was needed to re- 
solve several questions on the pro- 
posed new membership category. 

Apparently the biggest question 
that needs resolution is the rela- 
tionship of the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Research Institute, AIA’s semi- 
autonomous research arm, to the 
association and to whatever organ- 
ization would be developed around 
the proposed new company mem- 
berships. 


Background .. Company member- 
ship in a number of different forms 
has been under discussion at AIA 
for several years. The main ad- 
vantages of such a class of member- 
ship, say its proponents, would be 
to increase and stabilize the associ- 
ation’s income so that it can perform 
more worth while services. 

At last year’s conference, mem- 
bers voted that the constitution be 
changed to permit a new class of 
“sustaining” or company member- 
ship (in addition to individual mem- 


berships) and that a committee be 
appointed to draw up a company 
membership plan, which _ should 
take effect not later than July 1, 
1960. 

Mr. Wood, who is manager of 
marketing services at Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., was named chair- 
man of the committee. He, in turn, 
named seven committee members, 
and the group began deliberations 
last September. 


The tentative plan . . Out of these 
deliberations came a detailed plan, 
which provided for a new “company 
membership” branch of AIA. This 
branch would take over research 
activities now performed by IARI 
and would also work in several 
other areas, including advertising 
coordination, management develop- 
ment and training, education and 
communication. The branch would 
be administered by a 10-member 
board of trustees, nine of the trus- 
tees to be elected by company mem- 
bers, the chairman and tenth mem- 
ber of the board to be the AIA 
board chairman. The committee 
recommended that the current IARI 
board of trustees become the first 
company membership board of trus- 
tees. 

The plan provided for advertiser, 
agency and _ publisher company 
memberships. Dues would range 
from $125 to $2,000, based upon 
sales or billings. 

In discussing this plan with IM, 
Mr. Wood emphasized that it was a 
tentative plan, “an exploratory in- 
strument we've used with IARI and 
with publishers, agencies and se- 
lected advertisers to get reaction.” 


Reaction . . The critical test of the 
tentative plan came at two meetings 
—one of the IARI board of trustees 
in Washington on Jan. 20, the other 
of 18 IARI subscribers, plus the 
IARI chairman, the IARI director 
and Mr. Wood in New York on 
March 2. At Washington, Mr. Wood 
said, the plan was given “a friendly 
reception.” However, at the New 
York meeting a number of search- 
ing questions were raised which in- 
dicated considerable doubt among 
IARI subscribers as to the plan’s 
workability. 

Immediately after the New York 
meeting, J. E. Bachelder, IARI di- 
rector, and M. E. Ziegenhagen of 
Worthington Corp., chairman of the 
IARI board of trustees, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all 187 IARI subscribers. 
The questionnaire listed five pro- 
posals and asked for reactions on 
each. One of the five proposals was 
the tentative company membership 
committee plan. Another was a plan 
under which the IARI subscribers 
would pull out of the AIA and set 
up an independent organization. The 
other three plans consisted of varia- 
tions upon one or the other of these 
two. 

At the March 23 AIA board meet- 
ing, Dr. Bachelder reported that 
about one-third of the IARI sub- 
scribers had returned their ques- 
tionnaires and “analysis of the first 
returns shows there are enough 
subscribers leaning toward a feel- 
ing favoring further relaxation of 
AIA control [over IARI] to confirm 
the company membership commit- 
tee’s belief that further study is 
necessary.” 

Mr. Wood told the board that be- 
cause of questions about the num- 
ber and location of prospective 
company members, about the equi- 
tability of a formula type of dues 
structure and about the AIA-IARI 
relationship, his committee urged 
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HOW 40,000 IMPORTANT BUYERS 
CAN SEE YOUR PRODUCT STORY | 
EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 


THE TOOL ENGINEER Suppliers Directory Issue for 1960 will contain 1200 
product listings; 3000 manufacturers; over 20,000 local sales 
outlets—all of vital interest to tool and manufacturing engineers. 


A recent survey of ASTME members made in a wide variety 
of manufacturing industries across the country proved this 
need and acceptance! 


HERE’S WHY: Only THE TOOL ENGINEER Suppliers Directory 
Issue provides this most-needed information: 
@ A geographic listing of local distributors 
e@ An easy-to-use product information source 
® Classified product listings, completely cross-indexed 
@ Up-to-date information that is at least 90% complete 
e 


An authoritative source which exhibits knowledge and interest 
in the specific needs of tool and manufacturing engineers 


THE DIRECTORY HAS 3 BIG SECTIONS 
@ Product Listings @ Manufacturers @ Local Distributors 
. plus a special technical editorial section. 
Reserve space today for the best possible position. 


Publication Date: June 15, 1960 

Closing Date: May 8, 1960 

Space Limited To Full Page and Inserts Only 
Full Gutter Visibility 


SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY 
FACTS 


Julool Engineer 


SEE o, READERSHIP 
Sa Published by the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers 
RESEARCH 


*eoua® v 10700 Puritan Ave. @ Detroit 38, Mich. 
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another year’s research. He recom- 
mended that the committee be con- 
tinued for another year. 

Both Mr. Wood and Dr. Bachelder 
told the board the committee and 
the IARI will work together to find 
a solution to the problem 

At that, the board passed a motion 
to the effect that it would recom- 
mend to incoming (1960-61) AIA 
officers that the members of the 
present company membership com- 
mittee serve on the same committee 
during the next term of office. 


POST-DECISION PROBES 


ARF’s Ramond hits 
management for 
misuse of research 





= The primary purpose of research 
is to aid decision-making; but much 
of today’s research is conducted 
after the decision has been made, to 
satisfy some manager’s terrible need 
for periodic evaluation. 

This opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Charles K. Ramond, technical 
director of the Advertising Research 
Foundation, at an all-day industrial 
advertising and marketing confer- 
ence in Chicago. The “Mid-Amer- 
ica” conference was sponsored by 
the Chicago and Milwaukee chap- 
ters of the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers. 

Speaking of research in general, 
and corporate image research in 
particular, Dr. Ramond said, “Per- 
haps we learn in school to anticipate 
the regular report card, so that after 
graduation we are left with a rela- 
tively permanent wish to be meas- 
ured and compared, praised or re- 
proved, rewarded or _ punished. 
Whether such knowledge of results 
be favorable or unfavorable is less 
important than that some knowledge 
of performance be available. 

“If uneasy rests the head that 
wears the crown, maybe it’s be- 
cause there’s no one around that he 
respects enough to tell him how he’s 
doing. In our day and age, the lack 
of peers by whom to be judged has 
been overcome by the new-found 
prestige and sanctity of science. 
Thus, the company president who is 
unwilling to believe the self-evalu- 
ations of his subordinates can turn 
to management consultation, per- 
sonnel tests or a corporate image 

Continued on page 172 
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......How one manufacturing 
magazine generates buying 
ideas in 40,000 engineers 


To the tool engineering profession, solid technical 
information is an essential ingredient in the thousands 
of decisions on manufacturing he makes each day — 
in every conceivable metalworking industry. 

And due to the importance of this intelligence, he is 
impatient — almost hostile— towards the “common- 


place” or “old-hat” type of editorial fare. That’s why 
he feels such a close allegiance to the magazine 
written specifically for his profession -THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 

Editorial content found in THE TOOL ENGINEER 
is the product of constant and exhaustive digging into 


ate 
cy 6, 


READERSHIP 


RESEARCH 
- 


hundreds of technical processes, manufacturing tech- 
niques and new developments. And in many cases 
editorial material is actually contributed by readers in 
their efforts to further the tool engineering profession. 
Combine this editorial research and reader contribu- 
tion with consistent studies made by the Eastman 
Research Organization and you get a magazine which 
generates buying ideas in 40,000 engineers! 


Your advertising in THE TOOL ENGINEER can 
share in this buying atmosphere. Plan a consistent 
schedule today! 


Jultoo!l Engineer 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave. ¢ Detroit 38, Mich. 
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BIG 
IDEAS 


BRING YOU 


BIG 
SALES 


You get big art and big copy... 
which bring you big sales. You 
receive the advantages of big 
thinking on your advertising and 
public relations efforts. You 
also benefit from the TEAM 
APPROACH of this company 
of salesminded and dynamic 
men. Why not call today? 


A CURRENT PAGE AD... 


LET'S GET DOWN TO CASES 
-.. ENGINE CASES 
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study for a grade he is willing to 
respect. 

“Now there is nothing inherently 
meretricious about buying a report 
card. My only point is that such a 
purchase should be recognized as 
such and not confused with truly 
applied research which helps the 
executive make up his mind. 

“For the past ten years, I have 
been stubbornly clinging to the no- 
tion that the only reason for doing 
applied research is to help make 
some decision.” 


At the same meeting . . Here are 
excerpts from other important 
speeches made at the Mid-America 


conference: 


Changing image is a 
difficult task: Levy 


e “Much of the discussion of cor- 
porate image implies that companies 
may choose whether or not they 
want to have an image; and that 
they may then casually undertake 
to determine which image they will 
have. 

“These images are referred to as 
though they might be put on and 
off like Halloween masks. The im- 
age sometimes is taken to be like a 
ghost, reflecting not the realities of 
corporate existence, but some haunt- 
ing, lingering guilt for past indus- 
trial or commercial sins. 

“However, whether one likes it or 
not, any public object—product, 
brand, person, company, medium— 
has an image for the publics, audi- 
ences, or consumers who know of it 
at all. 

“An image is not a false projec- 
tion on a screen ... An image is a 
dynamic relationship between a 
public, a prospect, or a consumer 
and an object or institution, one 
that takes on some persisting qual- 
ities through time... 

“It is a relationship that may not 
readily change, in some cases it is 
remarkably stubborn and tenacious. 
Once people develop a set of ideas 
and impressions about a brand or a 
company, it is part of their charac- 
teristic outlook. The more they feel 
it characteristic of themselves to 
have the image they do, and the 


more basic an observation it seems 
to them to be, the more firmly they 
will stick to it. 

“They do not yield as easily as ad- 
vertising and promotion might like 
because it conserves energy not to 
change their minds despite new 
evidence; and because they believe 
themselves to be correct and right 
in the first place.”—Sidney J. Levy, 
Ph.D., associate director, Social Re- 
search, Inc., Chicago. 


Decide use of research 
before conducting it 


e “If a corporate image study has 
been completed, and management, 
at that point, finds it necessary to 
ask, ‘Now what?’ then it is prob- 
ably already too late to give an an- 
swer... 

“The time to set the stage for use 
and application of the findings is 
not at the completion of the survey 
work, but rather, before its initia- 
tion.”"—J. N. Peterman, Ph.D., psy- 
chological research director, Buchen 
Co., Chicago. 


Marvalon 
“Workable Colors” 


Pre-campaign merchandising . . Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., merchan- 
dised the consumer publications cam- 
paign for its new decorative coverings 
line with this ad in the January house- 
wares show issues of Chain Store Age, 
Department Store Economist, Hardware 
& Housewares, Home Furnishings Daily, 
Housewares Buyer, Housewares Review 
and Variety Store Merchandiser. The 
housewares show was held Jan. 11-15 
in Chicago. This ad explains that four- 
color ads will appear in Better Homes 
& Gardens, Living for Young Home- 
makers, Sunset and Successful Farming. 





Know detailed costs, 
value of ads: Cheney 


e “I believe it’s pretty obvious that 
in these days of ever increasing 
costs and management’s fragile 
faith in anything but money, we've 
got to be in a position to know 
clearly what we intend to accom- 
plish and how much it will cost. 

“In addition to complete space 
and mechanical costs, we should be 
able to carefully detail all costs for 
sales promotion and direct mail, 
catalogs, literature, and _ exhibits. 
This can only be done by develop- 
ing comprehensive programs cov- 
ering all phases of every campaign 
we plan to conduct. 

“The advertising operation should 
be so closely integrated with sales 
that management cannot think of 
advertising as a thing apart, or 
something that can be left out with- 
out really hurting sales. Almost all 
sales problems are advertising prob- 
lems as well, and, with the right 
approach, advertising can often 
solve them. 

“It does little good to point out to 
management that advertising is not 
an exact science, that inspired ad- 
vertising will never be conceived by 
a calculating machine. I don’t think 
we should say. to management that 
‘cutting down on advertising to save 
money is like stopping the clock to 
save time’. 

“I do think that we should do 
everything possible to 
management of the effectiveness of 
advertising, and to prove what it 
-T. Clayton Cheney, 
general manager, advertising and 
sales promotion, Inland Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. 


convince 


does for sales.” 


Ad costs up 121% 
over 1951: Hoffman 


“Buying power, markets and com- 
petition all have grown faster than 
ad budgets. It can mean only one 
thing—most 
reaching and selling an increasingly 
smaller share of the market. 

“In a recent discussion of this 
problem with one of our clients, we 
told them that the old budget should 
be 121% bigger than it was in 1951 
... Today, it takes $2.21 to do the 
job that $1 did eight years ago, just 
to maintain position in the national 
market.”—Harry G. Hoffman, pres- 


Continued on page 174 
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Non-staining THILCO-TUF 
(blond laminated duplex krafts 
— plain or creped) and tough, 
durable, Machine Creped Krafts 
produce economical, highly 
protective wrappers for magazines, 
catalogs and similar periodicals. 
They are available in several 
extra-strength paper grades 
“tailor-made” to fully protect 
the finished appearance of your 
publication from handling and 
weather ...no matter how large 
or heavy the volume or whether 
of mass consumer or executive level 
quality! These amazing papers 
are available with or without 
fiber re-inforcing for greater tear 
strength, yet are much lighter in 
weight and save you a heap of 
money in reduced postage costs. 
You save considerably on material 
and labor costs, too, because 
these types of protective wrappers 
are far less costly than mailing 
envelopes or cartons and work 
beautifully on automatic banding 
machines. Write for samples 

and complete details. 





Economical, non-staining 
THILCO-TUF provides ‘‘Mail-Clad"’ 
weatherproof protection and 
these PLUS advantages over 
carton packaging: — 


® DECREASED MAILING COSTS 
® EFFECTIVE MATERIAL SAVINGS 
® REDUCED STORAGE SPACE 


® OPERATE ON AUTOMATIC 
BANDING MACHINES 


Several grades to choose from — 
Plain or Print Decorated 


Thileo PUBLICATION WRAPS are avail- 
able in numerous grades ranging from 
THILCO-TUF (Non-staining Laminated 
grades) in medium and heavy weights 
plain or fiber re-inforced ...to single- 
ply Plain or Creped heavy-duty Krafts. 
All grades can be furnished Print-Deco- 
rated to meet your needs. 


Functional Fafers. FOR PROTECTION THAT COUNTS / 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT 
BOSTON ® KANSAS CITY * CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI ® CHARLOTTE 
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ident, Hoffman, York, Paulson & 
Gerlach, Milwaukee. 


Barta hits unexplained 
rate, circulation boosts 


e “Trade papers, together with col- 
lateral production costs, represent 
the largest single segment of the 
advertising budget. It is also the 
area of the budget that has been 
subjected to the most violent in- 
creases in costs. 

“T think it is rather evident that 
the last ten years have proven that 
we are going to be exposed to an 
approximate 15% rate increase 
every two years across the board, 
which means an average of 7.5% 
per year. I know of no other com- 
pany budget that has such a ques- 
tionable reputation. 

“It is also the subject with the 
least verification and justification. 
When I present a budget, this is the 
one area in which I am most uncer- 
tain because I know that if the 
questions become specific, I don’t 
have the answers. 

“When I say specific, I don’t mean 
questions that involve editorial con- 
tent, geographical breakdown of 
circulation, etc. What I am referring 
to are questions like “Why did this 


All dolled up . . 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, is 
taking a new tack in its trade ads with a four-page, full-color 
insert (first page and spread shown here) designed to sell toy- 
makers on the virtues of vinyl as a raw material for dolls and 


book jump its rates 18%?’ or “This 
book has shown a moderate circula- 
tion increase over the past five 
years; where did they suddenly get 
an extra 4,000 names last year?’, or 
‘This book is in the same position it 
was two years ago, yet it is boosting 
its rates substantially. Why?’ or 
‘This book has historically been a 
plant operating how-to book; but 
now its editorial policy seems to be 
swinging towards top-level man- 
agement. Are they justified?’ or ‘For 
years this publisher has been saying 
that a monthly frequency is suffi- 
cient to do the job in his field. Now 
suddenly he becomes a_ weekly. 
Can’t he make up his mind?’ 

“These are the kind of questions 
that are, in my opinion, on manage- 
ment’s mind when they talk about 
trade papers; and they are the kind 
of questions that I have the greatest 
difficulty finding answers to. One of 
the reasons for this is the inability 
or unwillingness on the part of 
many publishers to communicate 
provable information to me. 

“The past two years have seen any 
number of magazines which have 
adjusted or changed their circula- 
tion, editorial concepts or frequency 
with very little explanation. How- 
ever, inevitably, the changes were 
accompanied by stiff rate increases. 
This is what makes the whole thing 
so unpalatable.”—William E. Barta, 


advertising manager, Louis Allis 


Co., Milwaukee. 


At other meetings .. Here are 
some noteworthy quotes taken from 
speeches made at other meetings: 


Christian urges moderation 
with advertising ‘gimmicks’ 


e “Leo Burnett, president of a very 
fine Chicago agency, recently rocked 
the advertising world with his 
charges that magazines are beset 
by ‘bitter and destructive selling.’ 
And he added that ‘magazines ap- 
pear to have been taken over by 
the business office and the promo- 
tion boys, forcing good editorial 
men into retreat.’ 

‘TT refer particularly,’ he said, 
‘to the mad race to provide the most 
of everything quantitative—more 
regional editions, more split-runs, 
more different and sometimes 
bizzare ad sizes, more circulation 
at any cost, and so many flips, flops, 
folds, inserts, and coupons that 
many a magazine today looks like 
a convention issue of the Gadget & 
Gimmick News. Not all these de- 
vices are bad. What I do deplore, 
however, is that growing emphasis 
on these devices tends to over- 
shadow the editorial integrity of a 
magazine and what I refer to as its 
mission in life.’ 


Continued on page 17 


AF Geeence Chemica Company 


toys. The four-pager appeared in Playthings and the New York 
Times Magazine in March, during the New York Toy: Fair. A 
one-page version of the ad will appear in Business Week. 
Agency is Griswold-Eshleman Co. 














it takes a ‘sixth sense” to make the most of the fast growing OEM 


The ‘‘first five’’ are concerned with measuring media. You weigh editorial, readership, re- 
sponse, circulation and advertising volume . . . and arrive at a good sense of relative values. In 
the case of Macuine Desicn, of course, you get facts which prove leadership on all points. But 
what about measurement of market for your products? The OEM MANUAL, prepared by the 
Market Research Department of MacuHine DesiGn, meets the needs of your ‘‘sixth sense’”’ best. 
It provides the latest and most comprehensive data available to help you plan your marketing 
approach to the OEM. It’s one of the chief reasons why Macuine DEsiGN is recognized as Head- 


quarters for OEM Information. Ask your MD man for the full story. MACHINE Desian, A Penton 


Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. = 
G&D [: 








“FIELD EDITED” 


Maybe you're thinking the situation 
above is merely a modest chuckle? 
We hope it is, but it’s really not as 
far-fetched as you imagine, at least 
in the case of our Miller Freeman 
field editors. One of our books, 
World Mining, has considerable 
editorial coverage in Africa, not in 
the boondocks, but rather in the 
important mining centers, from 
Nyasaland to Nigeria. And in con- 
trast, somewhere west of Reno, one 
of our Western Building field men 
scored a neat beat by being the first 
to cover and photograph new con- 
struction in Squaw Valley after snow 
fell, mushing around in 10° weather 

The point of all this is when we 
say our MFP books are “field 
edited”, we're not just coppering 
an old cliché. With our publishing 
offices located in the centers of 
their industries, our editors can and 
do get around to key news sources 
on a regular beat basis. Also, they 
get frequent reports from the field, 
from our own correspondents and 
circulation and advertising men 

This deep-down editorial cover- 
age benefits both MFP readers and 
advertisers. It brings a localized 
on-the-spot flavor and a “person- 
ality” to our stories. Authentic, 
useful, and well-written news, not 
high-flown theory. 

Take a look at any MFP publica- 
tion. We think you'll find it pretty 
good reading—a quality that hurts 
our advertisers not at all 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN «© THE 
TIMBERMAN * MINING WORLD > 
WORLD MINING « CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE « SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat * PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT «© PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING « 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. © los Angeles * Atlanta 
Portland, Ore. * London, England ¢ 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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“Now Mr. Burnett was basically 
referring to consumer and general 
magazines, and not necessarily to 
business publications. However, we 
believe that some of these charges 
are equally applicable to some busi- 
ness papers as well. As a matter of 
fact, long before Mr. Burnett’s talk, 
our research and media depart- 
ments were developing a thorough 
study and analysis of this prob- 
lem. And we believe it is a prob- 
lem of major consequence. 

“It is our opinion that the lack 
of enforcement of specific and work- 
able advertising acceptance policies 
and standards is the most serious 
deterrent to readership existing to- 
day. This lack of advertising ac- 
ceptance policies and standards ac- 
tually has two dimensions. The first 
concerns untruthful, misleading, or 
fraudulent advertising. The second 
deals with Leo Burnett’s complaints 
—multi-page inserts, gatefolds, pop- 
ups, diecuts, and other jazzed-up 
gimmicks. 

“What has this got to do with edi- 
torial and editorial evaluation? Sim- 
ply this: In business publications, 
the quality of advertising as well 
as the quality of editorial, deter- 
mines the degree of readership. And 
furthermore, both the quality of ad- 
vertising and the editorial contrib- 


utes to the reader’s image of a pub- 
lication. 

“If a publisher wants to build 
readership and is doing so with 
good editorial, improved format. 
speed reading techniques, editorial 
and art consultants and more color, 
why should he let the advertising 
detract from the book? If you were 
in the retail business, and thinking 
of a new location for a Saks Fifth 
Avenue store, would you ever con- 
sider locating on South State 
Street? This is what a publisher does 
to his publication when he accepts 
‘gimmick’ or untruthful advertising. 
Advertisers can and do ruin a pub- 
lisher’s image just as surely as does 
bad editorial.’—Richard C. Chris- 
tian, president, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago, at a 
Chicago meeting of Business Pub- 
lications Audit. 


3 discuss foreign marketing 


at Chicago World Trade Forum 


e “There seem to be two schools of 
thought about the effect of regional 
economic or trade groups overseas. 
One school holds that the reduction 
of tariff barriers within the groups 
themselves will result in raising 
external barriers to goods from out- 
side the trade groups. 

“The other view, and the one 
which I hold, is that no tariff war 


will spring up—both sides are smart 
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Worth $25 . . On receipt of this ad, which appeared in metalworking magazines, the 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, is giving a certificate, which when ac- 
companied by a legitimate purchase order, is worth $25 on the quoted purchase price 


The idea was contributed by Van Caldwell, account executive with LeBlond’s agency, 


Farson, Huff & Northlich 





enough to know that that route is a 
two-way street. I am convinced that 
the European Common Market will 
be responsible for a spurt of eco- 
nomic growth that will lead to an 
increased need for production fa- 
cilities, and consequently, to an in- 
creased volume of U.S. industrial 
exports to supply this need.”—Frank 
X. White, vice-president, interna- 
tional operations, American Machine 


& Foundry Co. 


@ “Domestic ads can be used to ad- 
vantage for foreign markets, but it 
is much better to adapt them to the 
particular country involved. If an ad 
is to be used in Brazil, it should re- 
flect Brazilian tastes, while still re- 
taining the company’s image—which 
should be designed for the whole 
world.”—Richard H. Hobbs, senior 
vice-president, Gotha m-Vladimir 
Advertising. 


e “The best way to cope with for- 
eign competitors is to look at your 
own line, see what it has that your 
competitor doesn’t have, and sell on 
that. Then too, you can make your 
product in the country that is com- 
peting, to take advantage of cheaper 
labor or other costs there. You can 
even go a step further, and make it 
in a third country, where production 
costs are even less. 

“We are convinced that the suc- 
cess of any American exporter hinges 
on clearly identifying what he really 
has to sell, and then aggressively 
going out and selling it. 

5 We are selling engineering 
know-how, advanced _ technology, 
service and quality.”’—Malcolm N. 
Smith, vice-president, foreign divi- 
sion, Ekco Products Co. 


Halpern points up scope, 
importance of business meetings 


e “Last year, it has been estimated 
that more than $4 billion were spent 
on business meetings in the United 
States [meetings held to sell an idea, 
a product or a service]. That’s more 
than three times the amount spent 
on all television advertising an- 
nually. 

“The best available figures show 
that there were some 89,000 com- 
pany meetings and about 10,000 as- 
soeiation meetings held last year. 


Continued on page 178 


in Steel Industry 
Publishing 


Measured by cost or influence, this is the most direct 
means of creating product preference in America’s 
greatest industry—a $2 billion market in 1960. 
Rates are low! For example, a $4,770 investment for 
6 pages in a metalworking weekly will buy 24 
pages here. May we send detailed media data? 





CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


SIC 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens, 
steel works, rolling mills) 
Other circulation in Group 33 
#34 Fabricated metal products 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 ~—_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including library copies)... 2228 


10,514 


STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


covers an 


entire industry 


Your only interest is the 
market you “‘sell.’’ Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only 
publication with audited paid 
circulation that does a com- 
plete selling job of the steel 
manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry exclusively. 

Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches every steel plant 
in the United States, Canada, 
and most foreign countries. It 
reaches over 90% of all steel 
mill operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with 
key buying authority in the 
steel industry. Circulation is 
audited by ABC. 

With Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you buy only the 
market you “‘sell’’—not extra, 
wasted circulation you don’t 
need. 





WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 
= Steel Plant | — 


| Spon aa a | 


| geivanizing tines MEST i 


Praangene ant Bete: y Pamala Stent Freee 
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For details on how Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant can “‘sell’’ 
the steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry for you, write 
or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Phone COurt 1-1214 
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No one can even guess how many 
routine conferences were held on 
company premises. 

“In the last half-dozen years, ex- 
penditures for business meetings in 
this country have risen 100%. They 
are now nearly 40% as high as the 
total spent for advertising in all 
media, and their rate of growth is 
faster than advertising. They may 
well continue to soar to the point 
where business meetings are among 
the most dominant items in com- 
pany marketing budgets. 

“Now, as I see it, there are im- 
portant reasons for this overwhelm- 
ing growth of business meetings. 
Our modern society is characterized 
by large corporations, and the larger 
they grow and merge, the bigger is 
the problem of 
needed information to all parts of 
the enterprise. This, of 
means more meetings .. . 

“Out of the intensified need for 
better communication to the minds 
of men in business has emerged a 
new industry—the business-meet- 
ing business. This new industry in- 


communicating 


course, 


cludes, among others, specialists in 
speech-writing, staging, motion pic- 
ture and _ slide-film production, 
sound recording, stage and meeting 
room decoration, convention plan- 
ning and—as in the case of our 
company—closed-circuit television. 


i 


Packing ‘em in. . 


“Considering its importance to 
business and industry, I believe the 
time has come to recognize business 
meetings as separate communica- 
tions—and I suggest that they might 
well be called the ‘meeting media.’ 
They are important media in their 
own right for reaching private 
groups, and should no longer be 
lumped with other media primarily 
designed to reach the public. The 
‘meeting media’ have a whole pri- 
vate world of wonderful communi- 
cations techniques for modern busi- 
ness. Surely, services and facilities 
on which $4 billion or more are 
spent annually deserve a separate 
and special place in the business 
world.”—Nathan L. Halpern, presi- 
dent, Theatre Network Television, 
New York, at an Adcraft Club of 
Detroit meeting. 


Hexter student plan to attract 
engineers to publishing 


= The Industrial Publishing Corp., 
Cleveland, has announced a student 
summer employment plan aimed at 
attracting engineering students to 
jobs in the publishing field. 

Under the plan, a number of stu- 
dents from six engineering schools 
will be offered ten weeks of summer 
employment at the company plus 
$500 cash prizes. The students will 
get their ten-week indoctrination to 
the business press at regular pay 


scales. 


STANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
pa , . 


Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago, used a lot of manpower, etc., in 


working the big International Automotive Service Industries Show, at the New York 
Coliseum. It took 15 staffers and 16 local hired hands to staff the Stanley booth and 
to put out three issues of the JPN Show Daily. Over 40,000 from the United States 


and 36 foreign countries attended the show. 





CALLING ALL ADVERTISERS! 

TOME os Sp SRL 
Be on the 
look-out for 
these 2 top 
salesmen 
wanted by 
America’s 
Police Chiefs 
and City 
Officials 


HOW TO SPOT THEM: 


LAW an ORDER is 
written for the top 
police executives 
.. those who an- 
nually spend over 
2% BILLION DOL- 
LARS for police 
equipment and 
supplies. It is edi- 
torially stimulat- 
ing and has been 
described as “a 
monthly textbook 
on law enforce- 
ment.” From cars to radios to guns, if a police 
force can use it—LAW and ORDER can sell it. 
Last seen on the desks of 7,415 (BPA) police 
chiefs! Total average circulation of 12,834 
(BPA) makes it the most widely read police 
publication in America. It is arined with sales 
ammunition . . . so don’t approach it lightly. 


@ 
MAYOR and 
Aron 


MANAGER manages 
to get into the 
offices of 7,683 
(BPA) of the top 
city officials in 
America who annu- 
ally spend over 35 
BILLION DOLLARS 
in community im- 
provements. Rea- 
son for this: it is 
jam-packed with in- 
formation directed , 
solely at the buyers and planners for the 6,400 
U.S. communities with populations of 1,200 or 
more. You can’t miss it .. . it’s informative, 
well edited, and high-up in getting to the heart 
of municipal management problems. The words 
really gotten around: to sell City Hall, tell em 
all about it in MAYOR and MANAGER. 


For more details on 
these ‘‘most wanted”’ 


salesmen who really get | 


around, contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 


LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
Murray Hill 2-6606 





Celotex launches ‘altruistic’ 
buy-a-home-first campaign 


= Economists beware. Celotex 
Corp., Chicago, is out to foul up 
your predictions. 

The building products manufac- 
turer has launched what it hopes 
will be a unified effort by all seg- 
ments of the housing industry to 
talk the public into “investing in 
before 


meaningful 


home _ ownership making 
other, less 
tures.” Economists have predicted 
that American families will increase 
their over-all level of spending by 
$14 billion in 1960, with all of this 


increase, plus some additional dol- 


expendi- 


lars, being spent on automobiles, 
furniture, travel and _ recreational 
activities. 

Titled, “Your Home Comes First,” 
the Celotex program includes a 
public-service motion picture for 
television use, a “heavy” national 
advertising schedule and supporting 
promotional aids. 

There is no mention of Celotex 
in the body of the film. The compa- 
ny and cooperating organizations 
are listed at the end of the film 
only. 

The cooperating organizations are 
National Association of Home 
Builders, National Retail Lumber 


ntinued n page 18 
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Sunday spectacular . iene Chenman 
& Scott Corp., New York, told the story 
of its first 100 years with a 20-page 
supplement to the March 20th New York 
Times. The supplement tells how the 
company evolved from a fledgling marine 
salvage organization to a diversified en- 
terprise active in construction, ship- 
building, paints, chemicals, fuels and 
building materials. 


“NEW” 


is the “BUY”-word 


for the Soaring ’60’s 
in Industrial Education 


1A VE Delivers the Message 
Where Sales Will Be Made! 


Check these reasons: 


e An alert and fighting editorial 
concept led by Dr. John L. 
Feirer, outspoken leader and 
educator. 


A dramatic new format keyed 
to the “Sixties.” 

Paid circulation (21,315-ABC) 
coverage of the key people 
who plan and buy for Indus- 
trial Education. 

Always rated by advertisers as 
one of the best in sales in- 
quiries, the new IA/VE is sur- 
Passing its old record. 
Consistent leader in advertis- 
ing pages for 45 years, it now 
has taken a dramatic leader- 
ship in both pages and number 
of new advertisers. 

A market that is dynamic in 
growth and outstanding in in- 
terest in new products and 
ideas. 


Write for surveys, market data 
and further details. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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HERE’S \WHERE 
-YOU'LDQFIND ... 


nd iticties 
PLANN sR, 
Te] A Top PLAN 
Here’s Why: 
DOMINANT MARKET COVERAGE 


Reaching into 25,000 plants in all 
segments of industry, the NEWS has 
the highest circulation 34,165 (paid) 
of any rublication in the safety field. 


LOWEST COST PER PROSPECT 


Cost to reach this highly selective, 
product-buying audience is less than 
any other safety magazine. Only 
$11.71 per thousand subscribers. The 
NEWS larger circulation makes the 
difference. 


PROVEN READER ACTION 


The NEWS gets results. In 1959 
alone, the NEWS received over” 
40,000 product inquiries from its 
readers. Each inquiry, a request for 
more information on a product or 
service featured or advertised in the 
N JS, provided the manufacturer 
with a positive sales lead. 


Get all the facts - 


Send for copy 
of NSN Market 
and Media File, 
today. See how 
to reach today’s 
Multi-Million 
Dollar Safety 
Market. 

Write today. 


T 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 


Hattonal 
SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Dealers Association, Home Manu- 
facturers Association, United States 
Savings & Loan League, National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, and National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 


DMAA computes $40 million 
error; ‘59 mailings dipped 


# Direct Mail Advertising Associ- 
ation, in computing the industry’s 
1959 postal volume figures, erred in 
tabulating an extra $40,000,000. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
made the correction, showing that 
direct mail volume slipped from 
$1,817,000,000 in 1958 to $1,765,225,- 
709 in 1959—a 2.86% drop. 


Industrial distributors say 
"59 sales up 20.5% over ‘58 


® Industrial distributors increased 
their 1959 sales dollar volume 20.5% 
over 1958, according to Industrial 
Distribution, New York. 

In its annual survey of distributor 
operations, the magazine found that 
sales edged up to a total of $4.464 
billion, with increases expected for 
1960. 

Increased sales in the nine regions 
of the United States 
and Hawaii—ranged from 29.9% in 
the East North Central 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


except Alaska 


states of 
Wisconsin 


International brotherhood . . 


and Michigan to 11.8% in the East 
South Central states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 


Industriel product manager 
unlike consumer counterpart 


# The background, functions and 
job emphasis of the industrial prod- 
uct manager is strikingly different 
from that of the consumer product 
manager, according to a survey re- 
port issued by the American Man- 
agement Association, New York. 

The AMA’s marketing division 
checked with 20 companies which 
use the product manager type of or- 
ganization. Ten were consumer; ten, 
industrial. The findings: 


© Background . . Whereas only 8% 
of the product managers from con- 
sumer goods companies came from 
a non-marketing job (and all of 
these from finance), a mere ma- 
jority of the industrial product man- 
agers were marketing oriented. 
About 25% of the industrial men 
came from field sales, and another 
25° from other marketing jobs. 
The others came from research and 
21°.; engineering, 
17%; and manufacturing, 6%. 
Also, only 22% of the industrial 
product managers were hired from 
outside the company, but half the 
consumer goods men were brought 


development, 


in from the outside. 


® Functions . . The survey showed 
that the industrial product manager 


participates in field sales to a much 


James H. J. Tate, president of 


Philadelphia’s city council, presents six young foreign busi- 
ness men with photo of Independence Hall. The foreign busi- 


ness men are on a month’s visit, during which time they are 


staying in homes of Philadelphia AIA chapter members 





greater degree than his counter- 
part in a consumer goods company. 

Both types of product managers 
make fact-finding visits to the field 
and counsel the regional or district 
manager. But the consumer goods 
man does almost no actual sales 
work, while 85% of the industrial 
product managers assist in selling 
key accounts, and 75% of the indus- 
trial men call on customers in the 
role of a product specialist. 

Although both the consumer and 
industrial product managers deal 
with the same areas within the mar- 
keting functions, the emphasis in 
each job is different. The industrial 
product manager has a primary re- 
sponsibility for recommending addi- 
tions to or deletions from the line. 
More than 80° of the industrial 
companies consider the following as 
primary duties of the product man- 
ager: sales forecasting, sales pro- 
motion, helping to set sales pol- 
icies, determination of product spec- 
ifications and supplying of prod- 
uct information to the field. 

The respondents from consumer 
goods companies agreed that the 
primary functions of their product 
managers were advertising, market- 
ing research and sales promotion. 


NBP installs new officers 
at spring meeting 


s Six National Business Publica- 
tions officers were installed at the 
organization's spring meeting in 
Boca Raton, Fla. They are: 

Louis J. Perrottet, Conover-Mast, 
board chairman; John W. Hartman, 
Bill Brothers Publications, vice- 
chairman for legislation; Marshall 
Haywood, Jr., Haywood Publishing 
Co., vice-chairman for operations; 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., vice-chairman for mem- 
bership; David Watson, Watson 
Publishing Co., vice-president for 
public relations; and Leonard A. 
Eiserer, American Aviation Publi- 
cations, treasurer. 

In addition, four new directors 
were elected: Richard M. Beeler, 
Beeler Publishing Corp.; C. Laury 
Botthof, Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice; Kingsley Rice, Technical Pub- 
lishing Co. and Rice- Youmans Pub- 
lishing Co., and Norman Cahners, 
Cahners Publications. 

Continued on page 182 


RETIN RENENCREN enn STeRE I em 


be sure 


HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1960, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.85 million now in serv ice. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 

These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands 
when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on Hosprrat PURCHASING FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file 
in HosprraL PURCHASING FILE 
will make it easy for hospitals to 


buy from you. 


PLAN NOW—BUDGET NOW 


For adequate. effective, economical 


filing, distribution, retention of your 
catalog by hospitals in the 1961 
Edition of HosprraL PURCHASING 


FILE. 


a service of Write now for market facts—proof of use 


F.w. DODGE 


fi] HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Conronarion PURCHASING FILES, INC. ¢ 919 N. MICHIGAN AYENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Ralph E. 
Landerholm 
Professional 
Engineer 
Wood & 
Landerholm 


Spokane, Wash. 


‘Engineers’ Product File is 
superior to other pre-filed cat- 
alogs in this field. We believe 
all manufacturers of mechan- 
ical equipment should be in- 
terested in your publication 
since it reaches the engineers 
who specify the equipment.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 
task. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


= a 
engineers 
PRODUCT FILE 

1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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}; Manager, 
| Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.; James 


regional 
| Hill Publishing Co. 


| AIA chapter meetings coming up 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 








Schiller names members of 
regional confab committee 


® Robert Schiller, chairman of the 


| AIA committee for regional confer- 
ences, has named his committee 


members. They are: 
Corman J. Diehl, 
Michigan 


advertising 


Alkali Div., 


R. Gentile of D. P. Brother Adver- 


| tising Agency; John W. Mason, ad- 
| vertising and sales promotion man- 
| ager, Metallurgical Products Dept., 


General Electric Co.; Marvin E. Ol- 
son, district manager, New Equip- 
ment Digest; and Philip Ruprecht, 
vice-president, McGraw- 


Mr. Schiller is with Campbell- 


| Ewald Advertising Agency and is 


news 


second vice-president of the Detroit 
AIA chapter. 


N.J. chapter names Meyer 
‘Space Salesman of Year’ 


# Charles F. Meyer, sales repre- 
sentative for Purchasing Week, New 
York, has been named “Space 
Salesman of the Year” by the New 
Jersey AIA chapter. Mr. Meyer 
covers northern New Jersey and 
part of New York City. 

The award was voted by active 
members of the chapter, in secret 
ballot, based on the following cri- 
teria: (1) knowledge of industrial 
advertising; (2) selling techniques; 
(3) organization and presentation 
of story; (4) publication and mar- 








April 25-27 Sales Promotion Execu 
tives Association’s national con 
ference, Hotel Astor, New York 


April 25-29 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ field sales management in- 
stitute, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York 


April 28 Annual Philadelphia indus- 
trial conference of the eastern re- 
gional marketing committee of the 
American Marketing Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


May 5 Eighth annual Ohio Valley |n- 
dustrial 
held aboard the ‘’Chaperon,’’ a 
party boat sailing out of Cincinnati 


Advertisers Conference, 


May 8-10 Spring conference of the 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va 


May 15-18 National Sales Execu 





tives’ international distribution con- 
gress and business aids show, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo 


June 1-3 International Advertising 
Association’s annual congress, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


June 5-9 Advertising Federation of 
America’s international conven- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York 


June 5-9 Association of Industrial 
Advertisers’ national conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C 


June 8-9 Fifth annual Circulation 
Seminar for Business Publications, 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago 


June 19-24 National 
Agency Network’s national con- 
ference, Oyster Harbors Club, Ost- 
erville, Mass. 


Advertising 











ket knowledge; (5) salesman’s calls, 
and (6) personality. 


New York chapter plans small, 
related-interest meetings 


#® The New York AIA chapter is 
establishing “circles of interest,” 
with each consisting of 
chapter members with related 
terests. Limited to 10 or 15 persons, 
each group will hold luncheon get- 
togethers, or discussion 
prior to AIA chapter 
ings. 

The groups 
after a chemical industry discussion 


“circle” 
in- 


sessions 
evening meet- 


will be patterned 


group established several years ago 
within the chapter, which has over 


500 members. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Cumming Jacobs 


R. A. Cumming . 1ssistant sales 


manager t manut turers saies manager 


Engine Div., Caterpillar Tractor Co., Pe 
ria, Ill. Other changes at the division: 


Fred V. Jacobs, from 


manager to sales 


development 
Hugh 


dealer 


saies 
manager Rose, 
rdinator tc 
R. E. Sterrett, from 


staff to sales deve 


from sales sales 


manager; and sales 


pment manage! 


Charles H. Brunell . . trom 


president 


vice 


sales 
resident and general 


Electr 


vice } 
manager ventury 


a - 
ments, iuisa, Oxia 


Norman W. Eckhardt . . from a 
Kellogg Switchboard & Sup 
ply Co., to marketing 
Mfg. C Mansfield, O. 


and water systems, Als 


regional 
manager for 
manager, Barnes 
maker of pumps 
J. H. Hulse, Jr., 
from sales promotion staff to water system 


W. D. Schneider, 


administrator to 


sales manager; from 


sales pump sales man 


ager; S. J. Kelsey, from special salesman 


to contract sales manager ind 


Finical, from advertising manager to ad 


vertising an | saies pI »motion manager 
Gerome Tasto . 

saies manager 
saies manager 


bank, Cal 


John T. McDonagh . . 
staff repr 


lectric Corp. 


n makes 


Wendell McWhinney 
sales serv 

Sales 
Industrial Paper 


bach Cory san Fr 


Melvyn Lieberman 
manager, Internati 
same positi 

P 
America, Denville 


ind 


Herman H. Kremer . 
manager tc sales v 


t Chase Brass & k I 
G. B. Moseley. 
Walter E. Evans, 


1ssista 


bur yonn. He su 
who has resigned. 
jrom general sdies 
the president 


by Paul M. Teenie 


manager. 


curry E. Ford . . f1 


keting manager 


Lewis P. Dickey 
manager 

Reed Instrument Becring 
ol miniature 


maker 


Ings 


Jack N. Paddock .. {1 
manager tk 


' ' 
Large Lamy; 


marketing 


‘leveland 


Norman Robertson . . from marke 
-onditioning 


America 


search manager, Air 


=4 


economic stuaies manager 


jiator & Standard Sanitary 


York 


W. M. Wallace . . 


and 


from vice-president 
Genera 
Mfg. Co. M 


with the com 


general manager 


Div., Allis-Chalmers filwav pris 


to same title anys newly 


created Industrial Equipment 


new division consists of what was | 
viously known as the industrial and gen 
The division makes 


eral products divisions. 


‘ontinued on page 184 


P. E. 


IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 





SALES BINDER 
REFERENCE BOOK 


. + we'll give you this 
invaluable | 


/VPD SALES BINDER; 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 





Tere ERIE 


Describes, illustrates and gives prices of over 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


HELPS YOU TO: 


CUT BINDER COSTS 
DRASTICALLY — ready- 
made VPD BINDERS are 
far less expensive than 
custom-made jobs. 

DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
TIONS FASTER, MORE 
EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
up to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock” 
VPD binders immediate- 
ly and tailor presentc- 
tion material to it. 


ELIMINATE WORK, 
HEADACHES — no 
nuisance of ‘’working 
out” a binder, no time 
wasted explaining spec- 
ifications, approving 
samples. Just look thru 
VPD REFERENCE BOOK 
and select. 


MEET DEADLINES 
EASILY — all VPD BIND- 
ERS are ready for im- 
mediate delivery from 
your stationer. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE IM-#40 
iy BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 

: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, inc. | 


e West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


manufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
—— a A A | RE i | a 


len ° 
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Robert Feldheim 
tive + M. Basford 
saies 


Arthur J. Laack 


Glenn S. Johnson . . f: 
Reach a New Market , 
» ° 7 ! 

in a Big Way! Donald E. Young . . 
Francis W. McDonald . 


Farm Store Merchandising — < 

relative newcomer to the Miller 

Publishing Company family — has 

a success story that reads two ; 

ways: : ve George W. Sandell . . from 
Its warm reception by over get es 
30,500 farm store owners 
men who have found its modern McDonald Cooperman 
merchandising and _ profit-making Donald W. Titlow . . fr 
ideas a real help in setting their | Harold Cooperman . . from production cor 1ger to marketir 
own buying, selling and manage- | t pervisor and 
ment plans. 


Its endorsement by “blue chip” | Rheem Semiconductor ry Mountait George A. Mentzer 
advertisers — over 100 of them— | V t 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store | George D. Welch .. fr 
Merchandising. They have discoy- | [7% ‘0 Market 
ered that the farm store is an 

important outlet for their products 


‘ cases a big new 
: in many cases a big mew | youn 1. Rose 
market. a roe 


e$e--4 


“77°44 
i re | 


Arthur L. Foster 
tin ae! Mentzer 


x 


weep ewed 
+-+$---4 
ve Tree. 


a ee eee ee Roy F. Brown .. {1 
published exclusively for farm a = 
store managers. Write: 
Terry P. Cunningham .. 
The Miller Publishing Company director to advertising production director 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., Sylvania Electric Products, New York. He Edgar G. Murphy . 
Minneapolis 40, s succeeded by Edward L. Slater, former issistant, Selas Cory 
Minnesota te ns are Tee Dre. Thantinn 4 , 
.. business journalists sia , ee ee 
since 1873 
William E. Herdman . . from sale 1d Edward P. Core . . from field sales train 


listrator to marketing manager, Berger J director ingstown Kitchens Div 
rorp., to ad 
manager 


. a Willi Austin . . from advertising o; Als Akron maker f aluminum 
New York illiam Austin . reer 


Ss 
Chicago Kansas City ” 


y ne supe 
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C. J. Chapman . . from eastern 
manager of electrode sales t 
development manager, National 
Yo., a New York division 


bide Corr 


| This woman is “Ready-to-Buy” 
| 


Albert E. Sakavich . . {1 
to the executiv 

_ 

Thermit 


Robert L. Anthony . . fr 
icis aavertising stan 


McKees R 


Fred H. O’Kelley, Jr. 


regionai manager I 


Se ty 
Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 


Rudolph Maravich . . from midwestern the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 


11es manager 


pageant f ao 7 ) ; : I : cag em | Pp @) S T C A iN ) S 
: 3 ATTRACT THE EYE! 


“Industry buys better 
: / from color where 
Raymond E, Karcher . . named militar : ‘ 3 Se @8§=6 details show, utilize 
marketing manager of the Bridger - Hy color at low cost 
Siiiens Wiedooen Pas Chea. % Advertise . yA ; with full Natural 
See pee eae ae eee - a! Color Postcards from 
your products : Tichnor. Write for. 


: WITH POSTCARDS samples and prices.” 


paper blankets pr 


eral sales manager, Vulcan Rubber Prod- | TICHNOR BROS INC 1249 BOYLSTON ST. 
icts Div., Reeves Brothers, Inc. Ww rk. °, ° BOSTON 15, MASS. 


He is succeeded 


yonn. 


ared. 


Lyle V. Martin . . from product promotion SELECTORS 


manager, Inorganic Div., Monsanto Chem- e" A to speed Up buying 
ical Co., to advertising manager, Carter s % F 

Graphic Selectors help buyers or 
users choose your product correctly. 
“4 Sizes, weights, models and other 
Robert G. Hamilton . . from assistant sales : : hej features are quickly and dramatically 


manager, Wurlitzer Co., to general sales preasenne oo ee 
For example, selector illustrated 


varburetor Div., ACF Industries, St. Louis. 


manager, Fasson Products Div., Avery Ad- 


i 5 ‘ gives 13 basic facts about each 
hesive Products, Painesville, O. The divi- & of 19 product models, 
sion makes self-adhesive papers, foils and 
Velde CALCULATOR YEA ence samuts:& soe 0 you 

COMPANY company letterhead will bring you 

. = sample Graphic Selectors and 
Merrill F. Hyer . . from sales promotion di- 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois full information. 
rector to assistant advertising and public 525 E. 8lst Street, New York 28, N.Y. 


Continued on page 186 








PRESENTATION EASEL 


Write as you talk, command atten- 
tion with paper pad or chalkboard 
speeches. Or use for flip chart or 
card chart presentations. Light- 
weight aluminum, folds in a jiffy. 
Complete with chalkboard, hinged 
clamp, chalk, eraser: 


$4250 (less pads) 


Four paper pads $12.00 
Carrying case $12.50 


RLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
19015 W. Davison « Detroit 23, Michigan 


FROM 
AMERICA’S LARGEST 





COLORED 
PAPERS 


TRU-TONE 
SWATCH BOOK 


No more color guesswork. Pocket size 
swatch book divided into 2 palettes 
of colored papets—each palette visu- 
ally perfect to use together. 237 
colors including 30 shades of gray! 


TRU-TONE SWATCH BOOK .. $4.00 
TRU-TONE SHEETS 18x24”..... .30 
Samples on request 


Write on your letterhead 
for 200 page catalogue of 
art supplies — ‘“‘an En- 
cyclopedia of Artists 
Materials.” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO.., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Pee, 
fontite 
rae 
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continued frem p. 185 


relations director, Standard 
tyton, O. Als Robert S. Parker, 
sales promotion copywriter to adver 


manager, succeeding J. E. Romig, wh 
retired; and Roy G. Ljungren, fr 
in the advertising 


ion department to sales pk 


Glen H. Treslar . 

sales manager to genera 

Industrial-Automotive 
Towson, Md., electric 

Also: Malcolm D. Mooers, fron 

district manager, Hardware 


eral sales manager of 


J. E. Carroll . . fr 


manager 


William P. Roach, Jr. . . 
jional sales manager 
ager, McKinney Mfg 
hardware manuf 


iilders 


Dexter G. Sherwood 
staff member to assistan 


1avertising 


ec ry 
nese oftee! | 


Claude B. McMillan . . 1dvertisina 
manager, Outdoor Light 


General 


manager el 


i 
f 


vorp., New York marketer a 
or sending and receiving handwrit 
ten messages over wires, and burglar 


alarm systems. 


J. Frank Oehlhoffen . . from vice-president 
and sales manager to executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of prod 
Kaydon Engineering Cory; 
Mich., bearings manufacturer. Als 
C. Maxwell, from assistant general 
ager of automotive bearings 
Robert L. 
eastern assistant sales manager to sales 


and Robert A. 


assistant sales man 


genera 


sales manager; Blais, from 


administration manager 
Weisse, from western 


t assistant general sales manager. 


G. E. McKinney . . from advertising and 
sales staff member to advertising manager 


n »ylphon 
trols C Knoxville, Tenn. He 


has reired 


E. D. Rogers, wh 


vr rn 


jer, A-nay Vept 


Dr. 
ished advanced product 
n of the Electronic 
yeneral Electric 


-urpose 


Agency changes. . 


Marie-Anna Hofmann . . from 


Aubrey 
Aubrey 


Finlay 


Charles R. Fisher . 


VaTaG OWINK 


Goldsmith-Tregar Co. . . Pr 


rmed a new division 


bertshaw-Fult 


Martin A. Edwards . . from engineering 


manager ol 


n 


succeeds 


the 


lan 


Coun 
Schenec 


operation 


assistant 


Marley & 


<7 


soncentrating 


sales pr 


Creative Associates 
new agency at 207 E 


Richard Walker, former); 


F ; 
Moritz is president an 


rmerly with 


eorge Ohley, 
ic Services vice-president 


vidence 


George T. Metcalf Co. . . Px 


2n named agency for Metal 


I Falls, Mass. 


W : - 
Newton Lower fTrdails 


f welded type metal 


Meldrum & Few- 


smith . . Cleveland, 


ices Group.”’ Arthur 


E. Earley, formerly Earley 


R.1 


Be] 


bel 


associate media director, has been named 


head of the 


Michel-Cather . . New York, has 


nounced three new vice-presidents: 


an- 
Jess 





Cloud, who comes from Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; Godfrey J. Gaumburg, 
formerly with Campbell-Ewald, and P. F. 
Palace, from Carrier Cor; 


Walsh Advertising Co. . . Toronto, Canada, 
appointed agency for Business Newspa 


pers Association of Canada, Toront¢ 


Moe Ranney .. from vice-presi 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland, to director 


marketing, Carr Liggett Adverising 


land, 


Lewis T. Harris . . from research 
analyst, Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadel 


phia, to research director, Victor A. Ben 


nett Co., New York. 


Marsteller 


hi 


Lewis Cowles 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 


announces the wing top management 
-hanges: President William A. Marsteller 
becomes chairman of the board, succeed 
ing E. A. Gebhardt, who becomes a spe 
cial consultant to the chairman; Richard 
C, Christian, who now is executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
agency's Chic headquarters office, be 
comes sident; Marshall C. Lewis, 
vice-president and assistant general man 
ager of the New York office, succeeds Mr 
Christian; Arthur W. Cowles, formerly 
vice-president and assistant general man 
ager of the Chicag ffice, becomes ex 
ecutive vice-president an jeneral man 
ager of the Pittsburgh office 


Rodman S. Reed, who becomes vice-chair 


man of the board and will continue to 


cceeding 


make his headquarters in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Cowles and Mr. Reed take over their new 
duties immediately. The other changes be 
come effective May 1. 

Larrabee Associates . . Washington, D. C. 
appointed advertising and public relations 
agency for two research and development 
firms: Developmental Engineering Corp., 


Leesburg, Va., and Washington 
and International Electronic Mfg 


napolis, Md 


Sam J. Gallay Advertising . . New 
appointed advertising counsel for 

Corp. of America in its corporate 
paign, as well as divisional and subsidiary 
programs for Vitro Engineering V 


Chemical, als { New Y 


Laboratories, Silver Spring 


Ralph P. Jungheim 
Grant Advertising 
copy director, Gaynor 


( 


Hills, Cal. 
Val A. Nowak .. fr 
to account exe 


‘leveland, O. 


G. Rainer Esslen . . {1 
Ketchum, MacLeod 


New York 


Alexander Corson 
. a! 

manager, New H 

public relations 


New York. 


Meldrum & Fewsmith . . 
pointed agency for Clark 
Yleveland, manufact 


trical controls, 


LaRue, Cleveland, Inc. . . [ 
agency for the 


Engelhard Industries 


Goold & Tierney . . New 
agency for ropease C 


manufacturer { office 


plicating equipment. 


Waldie & Briggs . . Chicag 
agency for Ingersoll Mi J 
manufacturer 


machine tools and cutters. 


Palm & Patterson . . 
agency for Fanner Mfg. 
manufacturer of formed f 


tric utility and mmunic 


John Borden Advertising Agency . . 
Paul, Minn., has joined the Industrial 


vertising Research Institute, Princeton, N 


Harold Elfenbein . . has resigned from 

marketing and advertising manager, Park 

er-Kalon Div., General American Trans 
IT 


portation Corp., Clifton, } t pen his 


own advertising agency. 


Grimm & Craigle, Inc. . . Chicago, ay 
pointed agency for the Turner Corp 
Sycamore, I! manufacturer of propane 


Continued on page 188 


Sells the 
erowing textile industry of 
Mexico, Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 
EDITION 


OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding technical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for folder describing market, 
coverage and facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 


industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 
806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
SALES TRAINING DOLLARS! 


DIRECTORY 
OF 
SALES 


sates TRAINING TRAINING 


FILMS 
FREE for the asking! 


This 16-page Directory should be in 
every sales office! It demonstrates 
the versatility of sales films as the 
nucleus of sales training courses; 
as an introduction at sales or 
dealer meetings; as a program 
break at conventions; as a supple- 
ment to product training; or as a 
fine addition to your library of 
business films. Get your copy by 
writing us, today. 


DARTNELL 


4662 RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SALES TRAINING FILMS” 
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| NEWS.. 
sSyAVh@)\\ continued from p. 187 
SPECIALIZES |= 
INMAGAZINES [i 


Bacon offers complete clipping und Chicago, 
coverage of magazines. Not just a ie eee ot 
few publications but over 3500 ee Gee < 
business, farm and consumer mag- 
azines. The reason is our proven 
technique, developed over 24 years Ward William & Co. 
of clipping bureau experience: ees Shee 
GUARANTEED READING LIST 

Our complete list published in 

Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 

Special department checks in 

all magazines and subscriptions 

daily. 
READER'S MANUAL 

Each reader gets cross-indexed 

instruction manual, up-to-date 

for every account, every day. 
NO FARMING OUT 

Each reader trained, works full 

time on our own premises. We 

neither buy nor sell clippings to 


other bureaus. 
She doesn’t depend on crossed fin- 


NO QUOTAS . » from advertising de 
Well paid employees take time partment, Bucyrus-Erie Co., to account ex gers to safeguard her health. She 
required to provide neat, = knows many types of cancer can be 
cured if treated in time, so she sees 


complete, accurately 
identified clippings. her doctor at the first sign of some- 


fm, 
details on service & thing wrong. 
ee one tel John D. Mcintyre . . from advertising man 


ant sharers, 308 #59. ‘ 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU eee Ge a a, 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois | F..) Wayne. Ind aia 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske . . Detroit 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS eer Pee pie 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for * 1 Pky | ; 2 ‘ wena ae Her husband Charlie has never been 
LETTER & MAILING sick a day in his life. But he knows it 


illi oe ey ae ee can happen to him, so he gets a reg- 
SERV | '@ 3 yi — ene sn ny a 2 Me ular checkup every year. 


sriswold-Eshleman 
1de was most 


wi 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 

mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 

curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie ee ae : 

has been handling all mailing details for a wide - + Irom vice-presiden Lucy and Charlie also con- 

variety of clients for more than 30 years — Doyle, Kitchen McCormick, 1 account tribute gener | 

Multigraphing °¢ Fill-in on Multigraphed a ‘ : ~ ey hte 
‘ : executive for Grumman Aircraft Engineer- American Cancer Society 

letters * Planographing * Addressing * : a lea : : Cc ie 

Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- ing Corp. at Fuller & Smith & Ross, New rusade because they know 

graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also this is the best way to help 

Addressograph list and hand-list main- ismatr tor Reethaon Ces catnciate cond conquer cancer. Guard your 

tenance. FAA A AIL ROD family — fight cancer with a 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie ee ai oe eed LEP checkup and a check. Send 

pile ERATE So" VN PR aN Gee ie your contributions to 


Me UY, a i ac “Cancer,” in care of your 
nL? (Ai Ht te local post office. 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N.J 
WAsasH 2-8655 & ‘ AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Cuicaco 5, ILL. 
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appointed agency f 
vorp., N 
transistors, diodes 
troid Corp., Unior 


tro-magnetl 1eV1 


rth Bergen 


Howard L. Parish . . {1 
Ross to the staff of The 


ester, N.Y. A new Rumrill 


‘trom 


Compton Advertising 
inted 4 I 


Elec 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck 


Mass., 


G Ges sis 


has resigne ea 


Atomic, Grubb & Petersen Advertising 
of scientifi 1ign, Ill., has changed its name 


George L. Miller . . | 
Fond Advertising, N 
jent and 

author 


ind a lec 


Wildri 


ck & 


Miller Poppe 
E. W. Moore Advertising 
from th arand Central 


Codella & Associates . . New stcatoge Sais aey 


announces two daaalt) 


Palmer, 
York, 
red C. Poppe as exec 


lor client services, I 


stan: 


unt development 


.C., has been 
William H. Dowse, 
merly 1 


assistant adv 
Johnson, Mathey & 
land, metal 

“odella Norman R. Purvere . . has 
Hendrick Mfg. C Cart lale. | pr sount executive, Healy 


jucer of perforated nm 


for removing moistur 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . 


n, D.C., has appointed tw 


ind perforated trays f 
Ray Lindmeyer . . has executives: William C, Turner, fr 
nen & Newell, New 
S. Cook, from product 
ist, Light Military El 
ucts, Inc. and Economics Laboratory th Hiectric 

ce 


f St. Pc 


Kerker-Peterson, Minneapolis 


T ] y uw 
executive. Mr. Lindmeyer was formerly 


market analyst for Rilco Laminated 


Morton Salkind . . 
Molesworth 


vice-president, Sam 


Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover . . Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


tive 
appointed agency for Hamil to 


New 
United Aircraft Corp. 


ton-Electrona, York, an affiliate of ing, New York. 


and Carl Zeiss Co. of 


Germany. Hamilton-Electrona is responsi- West Associates . . Los 


Continued 


sount 


New York, 


» Cham- 


aI 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Washing 


Ice r 
a int 


om Len 


id Edward 


spe al- 


execu- 


J. Gallay Advertis- 


Angeles, ap- 


n page 190 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills morithly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA INOUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


OAMAMERICAMA 


_ 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 








From — 


Auus-Cuaumers 
To — 


Y aue & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 

They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 
Send for list of advertisers and 

other facts. 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
RE Re OS a eRe 
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QUANTITY 


Photos Se// 


| 


EACH 
(in Jofs 
of 100) 








They couldn’t mail a sample casket, 
can’t mail your product, mail a 
photo. 

GLOSSY C yh 

PHOTOS 

you, because they are QUALITY 
Photos. 

Number | 12 | 25 | 50 | 100 
Price ea. | 20c 15¢ | 12¢ | 9% 
QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 
119 W. Hubbard St. * Chicago 10, Ill. 
MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


so they sent a glossy photo. If you 
Pall 
QUANTITY Photos will sell for 
8 x 10 GLOSSY PHOTO PRICE LIST 
Write for complete Price Catalog 
Tel. —SUperior 7-8288 
* 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 
2 
Write for our booklet 
“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


HEAEGS 


and 
22Ace =o HE EPEROEDN 
IN¢. 

SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
e 


The Talbott Tower 


Dayton 2, Ohio 





(re) 
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NEWS .. 


continued from p. 189 


Hal Burnett . 
Logan, Chicago, 


Rickerd & Cleary 


David W. Dean .. fr 

sales promotion manager 
Brake Watertown 
executive of the Jaqua 


Tice. 


Roche, Rickerd & Cleary . . 


oOintea agen 
a 


Robert B. Roch 


e AQGV ng 


Colle & McVoy Advertising Agency . . 


Minneapolis, appointed agency for Ge 


Wesley J. Davis . . fron 


AIgGer S 


Thomas J. Hubert Advertising . . 


is., OX nted agency} 


Media changes. . 


James L. Conklin . 


Architectural & Building Catalogue and 


Engineering & Industrial Catalogue . 
- from Guild Put 


Valid 


Walter J. Hughes . . from 
staff, R. H. Donnelley C 

salesman for Peacock Business Press 
Ridge, Ill. He replaces Don H. Larson, wh 
has moved to the ; 


sales staff. 


Gerry Manypenny . . from editor, Food 
x I sales staff of Mod 


& Drug Packaging 
: ed by Breskin Put 


Plant Engineering . . published by Techni 


Publishing Barrington, Ill., has 
as a sustaining member of the 


ciety Research 


Beeler Publishing Corp. .. is new name 


_ 


Western States Publications. The company 


1280 Columbus Ave., San 


Electronic 


incorrectly 


Gellatly 


Donald H. White . . ; 


ung 
Prentice 
publisher 
Textile World. Other Mc 
nges: D. Knox Armstrong, 
f Chemical 
manager of that 
Robert S. Muller, 


lisher of that weekly. 


succeeding 


Modern Government .. is the name of 


t Publishers Co. 


a 
1ew publication of Ext 
New York. Edited for government officials 
in 83 countries of Africa, Asia and the Mid 
the first issue, March-April, was 

000. It will be published 


Electronics published by McGraw-Hill 


iblishing Co., New Y 


rk, devoted five 


pages of its March 18th issue to its cur- 





Girdwood, Electronics’ publisher, claims 
this is the first time an ABC statement 


has been bound into a magazine and sent 


rent ABC circulation statement. James This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


to the entire subscription list. 


Better Farming Methods 

Watt Publishing Co., M 

will broaden its editorial scope 

an additional 25,000 influential farmers,” 
with the July, 1960, issue. It is currently 
sent to 25,000 county agents, professional 
farm managers, bank farm service agents 


etc. 


Sheffield Publishing Co. . . Washington 


D. C., has purchased Electronic Digests 


formerly ilitary Electronics, from Elec 


tronic Peri It 


integrated with Sheffield’s Gr 


port Equipment 


Rudolf R. Kopfmann 
. - from advertising 
sales manager of 
Moore Publishing 
o..s gas publica 
tions t vice-presi- 
ie ps i Coming soon...a new way to reach 
Koptmann your most valuable market... 


“ ” 
Chemical & Engineering News . . . pul the people who are Ready-to-Buy! 
lished by the American Chemical Society, 
New York, has revamped its editorial 
content and format, with the creation of 
several new departments, rearrangement AMETCO VIRGIN-VINYL 


of existing departments for easier read 


ing id joption of new typography | 1 3-RING BINDERS 


Robert A. Mole . : im ma “-. ] “ les | BY AS LOW AS ¢ 
with Food Topics to New Yor } | | IN LOTS OF 1000 


manager with fF 1 Topics 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
~ AM + heh dh a nd binder with individually- 
cilia Teer hae ae , ‘ esigned cover will magnify the effectiveness of 
lished by Patterson Publishing ii : Pits, cal your sales catalogs, presentations, sample books, 
piel ‘ price manuals or sales-promotion literature. 

| “ Write for free literature, including quantity 

prices, styles, colors. 


Glenn Royer . . {1 central | AMERICAN THERMOPLASTIC COMPANY 


sales staff to central manager, 425 First Avenue ¢ Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


manager for American Restauran 


Plt raat 
Builder, Chicago. , Typical binder, prepared for leading corporation. 


C. L. Botthof . . president of Standard 
Rate & Data Service, Skokie, Ill., takes 
on additional duties as publisher of the 
company’s 11 rate and data publications. 
He succeeds W. E. Botthof, who continues 
as board chairman and publisher of 


Media/scope. 


American Aviation Publications . . Wash- 
ington, D.C., has added three directors 
to its board. They are: Fred §S. Hunter, 
vice-president and_ editorial director; 
Louis C. James, controller and assistant 
secretary-treasurer; and D. Murray Frank- 
lin, president and founder of Garden Sup- 
ply Merchandiser, which was acquired 4. 


by AAP in September, 1959. . QNDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


$3 > 
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ae 2c 1 
READING 


says LEE R. CANFIELD 
Vice-President 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


“Every issue of Industrial Marketing gets my cover-to-cover at- 
tention within hours after | receive it. | consider IM essential 
reading for keeping posted on important developments in my 
profession.” 


Mr. Canfield has racked up more than thirty years of industrial 
advertising experience since graduating from the University of 
Texas (B.S. in electrical engineering). His first positions were 
with advertisers—Westinghouse Electric and Copperweld Steel 
—but, twenty-four years ago, he switched to the agency field, 
joining The Griswold-Eshleman Co. as an account executive. He 
remained with that Cleveland concern and for the past six years 
also has served as a vice-president and group head. A leading 
agency in the placement of businesspaper advertising, Griswold— 
Eshleman invested more than $4,000,000 in the business press 
in 1959. Its clients include such industrial advertisers as B. F. 
Goodrich, Anaconda Aluminum, Lamson & Sessions, Warner & 
Swasey, Cooper-Bessemer, Tube Turns and Lincoln Electric. 
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says E. V. FERRY 
Advertising Manager 


E. W. Bliss Company 


“Industrial Marketing is one publication that is thoroughly re- 
viewed by myself and others in the department. The articles in 
IM are evidence that the editors are well aware of the problems 
confronting industrial marketing teams, and as such are geared 
to help solve these problems. Many IM articles are filed for 
future reference.” 


Mr. Ferry joined the advertising department of the E. W. Bliss 
Company right out of Kent State University. Less than a year 
later (March, 1956), he was promoted to advertising manager 
for the heavy machinery firm headquartered at Canton, Ohio. 
Established in 1857, the Bliss company produces mechanical 
and hydraulic presses as well as other products such as rolling 
mills and mill equipment, die makers’ supplies and container 
making machinery. Mr. Ferry reports that the major portion of 
the Bliss advertising budget is devoted to business publications, 
with about $200,000 being spent for that purpose last year. 





.... With men who make 
industrial advertising 


says O. R. PAYTON 
Manager, Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Mueller Brass Co. 


“Industrial Marketing is a valuable source of inspirational ideas, 
factual information and helpful aids in preparing our industrial 
advertising and sales promotion programs. Many of its articles, 
editorials, charts and graphs have been used in backing up our 
campaign proposals to management. IM is a must on our depart- 
mental reading list.” 


To quote Mr. Payton, he “came up through the ranks” at Mueller 
Brass. Starting seventeen years ago as a production worker in 
the company’s brass machining department, he advanced first 


to the planning department, then to product engineering and Whe mga zine of selling and adevilising 


design, and finally to advertising, where he has worked for the 


past twelve years. Since 1957, Mr. Payton has directed adver- lo business. cand undubliy 
tising, sales promotion and marketing activities for the Port 
Huron, Mich., firm and its subsidiaries, among whose products . 


are copper tube and fittings, brass and bronze rod, forgings, . 
aluminum windows and powdered metal parts. He is responsible 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


for an advertising program which allocates more than $300,000 630 THIRD AVENUE +» NEW YORK 17, NEW-YORK 
for space in business publications annually. 
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Ps 


MR.JOHNK 


ASSABIAN, Ordnance Radar Dept., Raytheon Co., Wayland Labs., Wayland, Mass. 


PROCEEDINGS éeeally takes a beating... 


@eeeeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeet eens 


FROM ITS READERS! 


If you’ve been in many company libraries, 
we're sure you've seen “dog-eared” copies of 
Proceedings. It’s not a case of poor paper and 
printing—we use the best quality—it’s just an ex- 
ample of pass-along readership taken to extremes! 

Of course, 57,334 (ABC) professionally 
qualified men receive individual copies of 
Proceedings at home each month, as well as 13,976 
students in engineering colleges. What’s the reason 
for this important following? 

Proceedings of the IRE enlisted the aid of 
the John Fosdick Organization to take a survey 
of its many readers to find out what they thought. 
Here are some of their reactions. ‘‘We use 
Proceedings as a reference. It’s really a text. Has 
the largest amount in proportion of text, the high- 
est quality text, and the largest amount of informa- 
tional advertising of any book in the industry.” 
And, of special interest to advertisers, one chief 
engineer said, “I’ve saved half-a-million dollars by 
buying from ads in Proceedings, and I’ve bought 


a quarter of a million dollars worth of equipment 
from the ads.” 


Fact is, 100% of those interviewed said 
they have some purchasing responsibility! And, as 
a further indication of the effectiveness of using 
Proceedings to reach buying factors of electronic 
equipment, components and supplies, these readers 
expressed a 2 to 1 preference for Proceedings 
when compared with mentions of all the electronic 
books. (Survey available upon request—ask for it!) 


Are you now reaching this important, se- 
lect audience for your product? ‘You can, you 
know, reach them 12 times a year in Proceedings 
for just $8,640. (1960 rates). A similar schedule 
in a semi-monthly would cost $29,087.50... and 
in a weekly, $46,280! Call or write today for all 
the facts. Find out what selling power Proceedings 
really has! Reach 61,957 (net paid circulation) 
top-level radio-electronics men each and every 
month throughout the year! 


For a share 

in the present, and 
a stake in the future, 
make your product 


NEWS * 
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Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. °* MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS @ SAN FRANCISCO @¢ £05 ANGELES 
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Copy Chasers take another crack at art directors ..and claim that 
if the current trend keeps on there'll be no more need for copy- 


writers—the art directors will make the copy unreadable anyway. 


fey The artists are taking over. 

Copy men, you’re losing the 
battle. 

If you don’t do something about 
it quickly, you’re going to have to 
face the possibility that words will 
become extinct, because the way it’s 
going they might as well be for all 
the respect they’re shown by the art 
directors. 

Years ago it was the copy that 
made the reading of business papers 
a dismal and profitless experience. 
Bombast, hyperbole and self-grati- 
fication ruled the white space — 
and a reader had to be spartan or 
had to have a lot of time on his 
hands or else he’d speed his busi- 
ness paper along its route list. 

The bombast, hyperbole and self- 
gratification are still there, of course, 
but, we truly believe, to a lesser ex- 
tent. Unfortunately, however, the 
art directors—in their vainglorious 
efforts to express themselves—have 
so defaced and obscured the copy 
that few would know whether the 
reading thereof would be worth 
while or not. 


An old story .. There is not a new 
pitch from the Copy Chasers. We’ve 


been inveighing against the art 
breed for several years, and the 
cussed brush-wielders have been 
proliferating against us. (Not that 
they are trying to get back at us; 
we know they don’t read—we sus- 
pect that the cry-baby letters from 
artists that we've received were 
really inspired by devilish copy- 
writers who had read our words to 
them.) 

What’s new about our present 
outburst is that the artists have 
taken over one of our favorite busi- 
ness magazines: Business Week. 
We've always enjoyed the advertis- 
ing in Business Week; it was, by 
and large, truly professional: indus- 
trial advertising at its best. 

This could be attributed, we used 
to think, to the likelihood that the 
higher space rates of Business Week 
justified putting better talent and 
more production money into those 
ads. Seldom did we see an ad in 
Business Week all junked up the 
way the same company’s ads would 
be junked up in the _ so-called 
“trade” or “technical” or “nuts and 
bolts” magazines. 

Well, they’re junking up the Busi- 
ness Week ads now, the art direc- 


“\” killing off copywriters? 


tors. Not the same way they’ve been 
junking up the “trade” et al maga- 
zines; just more expensively and 
more artistically, that’s all. 


Take a look .. A quick trip 
through one issue should convince 
you. 

Let’s just take one manifestation 
of their cavalier attitude toward 
copy: the practice of running the 
text full measure of the page, in 
defiance of the good rule that nar- 
row measure (say, two and one-half 
inches) is best for inviting reading 
of copy of any length; and with 
ragged edges, which serves no pur- 
pose except to produce an Italian 
haircut effect; and in long unbroken 
chunks. 

Next to setting the copy in re- 
verse or in black against a dark 
blue tintblock, this is the most in- 
solent thing an art director can do 
to copy. Yet see how many art di- 
rectors have done this in just one 
issue of Business Week. 


> Bankers Trust sets eight lines of 
copy flush left, almost the full width 
of the page right (but ragged), and 
lays a light screen underneath. 

> Thompson Ramo Wooldridge sets 
15 lines with the flush-and- 
ragged format; the text is broken up 
into four paragraphs, and that’s a 
help, but the type that has been se- 
lected is a thin, watery sans serif. 
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SEARING HEAT, FRIGID COLD TORTURE. MISSILE BEARINGS 


i 


BOWE R ROLLER BEARINGS 











General Electric 
Power Groove Lamps 


——— 


Conclusion: 


You pei mace zed mace lghi ter pour mosey 
pear after year... with Gf Lamy 


Fragrace Ss Oe: Met Impartect Pract 


GENERALQB ELECTRIC Sem 











Bower . . Almost excellent 


» Carpenter Steel has what appears 
to be two separate ads facing; on 
both sides of the gutter the copy is 
flush left and then it strings almost 
all the way across the page. 

>» Tennessee Gas sets its copy rag- 
ged left and flush right; some of the 
lines are about a half-page wide, 
others three-quarters. The type is 
that same hard-to-read sans serif. 

> Monsanto’s copy isn’t very wide, 
but it’s flush left, ragged right, set 
in reverse against a gray panel and 
the face is a slender sans serif. 

> Invincible Metal Furniture’s is 
ragged both sides, and some of the 
lines extend nearly the full width of 
the page. Underneath the type is a 
pasty yellowish gray tone. 


What else? . . So far we’ve found 
fault with seven ads. Text too wide, 
too arty, type too thin. In not a 
single case has there been a new- 
paragraph indentation. 

What else can we find wrong? 


Looks good, but . . Bower Roller 
Bearing has a pretty good inside- 
front-cover (see cut above). Big 
full-color painting of a missile being 
readied for launching. Perspective is 
startling: from just above the nose 
and to one side. 

Headline is good: “Searing Heat, 
Frigid Cold Torture Missile Bear- 
ings.” Copy describes the applica- 
tion conditions and sets forth a plug 
for Bower. OK. But .. 


1. The headline is set all-caps. 
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GE . . Where do you start? 


2. The first 
lines long—full depth of the first 
column (of two). 


paragraph is twelve 


3. No new-paragraph indentations. 


This is a good ad; art direction 
and typography kept it from being 
an excellent ad. 


Hard to read . . General Electric, 
an advertiser which generally does 
a good job, has a sort of zigzag ad. 
The headline comes in three sec- 
tions, and there are three pictures 
(same size) and three hunks of 
copy. How to read this ad poses a 


problem: whether to read the head- 
line first (upper left, right center, 
lower left) or headline-picture-cap- 
tion, headline-picture-caption, 
headline-picture-caption. It’s not 
the most convenient arrangement 
of information we’ve ever seen. 


Strange way to spend money .. 
Next comes Avis Rent-a-Car with 
an odd-looking spread. The dom- 
inant elements are several areas of 
flat color. The dark parts at the left 
are red; the dark parts at the right 
are blue. This may be all right, if 
they want to spend their money that 
way; but we’d prefer putting the 
dough into some better photographs 
and maybe some real testimonials. 

(That’s two ads so far that use one 
second color on one side of a spread 
and another second color opposite. 
Carpenter’s is brown left, pale blue 
right.) 


Another odd one .. American 
Electric Power System’s ad is an 
odd one, too. It looks as though it 
was put together one piece at a time 
and everything fit just luckily. The 
headline (and the only real crowd- 
puller in the ad) is stuck up in the 
corner as though it had been the 
last thing to get inside. The text 
sprawls all over the place without 
much reason. And the pictures (that 
one of the barges would have been 
great stretched across the full width 
of the spread and with more river 


vontinued on page 198 














Avis . . Why not put the extra dough in better photos? 





HOW ELSE are you 


going to sell ‘em.... 


Alaska’s remote, snow-swept Kenai Peninsula is 
one of the petroleum industry's giant un-tapped 
reservoirs. Slowly but surely engineers and 
geologists are searching out its subterranean 
secrets. And slowly, but just as surely, the area 
is becoming a significant “foreign” market for 
equipment and services. 


How can you maintain contact on Kenai? (It’s a 
little off the beaten path for sales engineers.) 


The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company 
has 6,671 copies (over 20%) of its four great 
engineering/operating magazines reaching an 
elite corps of international buying influence 
every month — Alaska, Europe, Africa, South 
America, and other overseas markets included. 


6,671 engineering/operating men working out- 
side the U.S. want “how - can -| - do - my - job - 
better?” editorial content. PE has it. They get it. 


down on Kenai 


THE PETROLEUM 
ngimneer 


PU BL COMPAN Y 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /so0x 1589 © DALLAS 


DALLAS: Abbott Sparks, Adv. Director; Ed Sealey, Pau! Mansfield, 600 Davis Bidg., Riverside 8.4403; NEW YORK hn L. McDonald, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, MUrray Hill 6-7232; CHICAGO: E. V. Perkins, H. G. Fitzpatrick, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, HArrison 7-6883; CLEVELAND: Gerald A. Warren, 1010 Rockwell Ave., TOwer 1-423); LOS ANGELES: Richard P. McKey, Bruce Berkey, 465 Converse PI., Pasadena, MUrray 1.0685; HOUSTON: Jess E. Adkins 


2370 Rice Bivd., Room 110, JAckson 6.2631; BIRMINGHAM: Fred W. Smith, 120] Forest View Lane, Vesthaven, TRemont 1.5762; LONDON: Kenneth Brooks, 74] Green Lanes, Winchmore Hill, London N. 21, England 
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. FREE... 
up-to-the-minute 
plant-location 
information 


on 2364 communities 
in 7 great industrial 
states -unequatied 
for accurate detail 





hee 

‘Hare, 7 the tear of industrs! Amencs 
fe abaptiss pone 
ee nao. tenes : 





This 7-state information center can heip yous: 
find that one most profitable location ba 


A 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC POWER 


Tec ComPany 


| 
i 
|= 








American Electric . . Gray and uninterest 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 196 


showing) didn’t get much of a break. 
Over-all effect is very gray and un- 
interesting. 


More wide text .. All right, let’s 
see what else the art directors have 
been up to. Who else has been run- 
ning text full width of the page? 


>» Vanadium Corporation. Nine lines 
of delicate sans serif, no indenta- 
tions. 

>» Phelps Dodge. Seven lines, flush 
left, ragged right, single paragraph, 
no indentation. 

> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Nine 
lines solid, flush all the way—head- 
line, first line of copy, last line. 

> Alcoa Chemicals. Fifteen lines 
solid, all one paragraph. Not even 
the first line indented. 

> Motorola. Three-quarters of the 
. page width. Whole ad printed on 2 
gray tint. 

> Sharon Steel. Single paragraph, 
five lines, very nearly full-page- 
width. 

> Neptune Meter. Very nearly full 
page-width. 


More crime . . But those are not all 
the crimes committed by art direc- 
tors in this issue. 

Delco-Remy has a really smash- 
ing spread, almost all of it a fiery 
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full-color view of a rocket blast-off. 
The headline is: 

electrical energy 

for the 

need of motion 

in that quaint way art directors 

have of making things flush one way 

or another. 

Then the copy. There are 23 lines 
of it, set solid in a squat bold-face 
type that defies reading. We made 
an effort, though, and were re- 
warded with the following: 


The fiery ascent of a rocket represents 
more than man’s ability to leap across 


oceans or reach far into space— it’s a 
potent power for peacetime, too. For out 
of the research and development that 
makes such weapon systems. possible 
will come the concepts of new and better 


products for everyone. 


So you can see that in this case, 
the art director did the reader a 
favor. Copy like that has been gush- 
ing ever since Indians invented the 
bow-and-arrow. And get that “po- 
tent power”! (Once you start writ- 
ing stuff like this, you stop think- 
ing.) 


Interesting—to Mr. & Mrs. Green 
- « A. P. Green has a horrible little 
ad, but we can’t blame the horrible 
execution on the art department. 
The copy department handed over a 
tough one to work with. The head- 
line is guaranteed not to interest 
anybody except Mr. and Mrs. Green: 
“A. P. REFRACTORIES 


world’s industries.” Copy starts, “For 


serve 
50 years . . ever since 1910. .” 
And that’s enough of that, except 
to say that the art department did 
contribute the idea of printing the 
company name in guess-what color? 
And: how do you like that “For 
50 years .. ever since 1910”? 
What do they mean? . . Whoever 
laid out the Stromberg page started 
with a deep dark tone at the top and 
then let it thin out progressively 
down the page. The box sits on a 
spot of yellow, and the streamers 
‘ontinued on page 20 





electrical energy 
for the 


needs of motion 











Delco-Remy . . Art director did the reader a favor 





ad 
o” 


~ Industry’s 


That’s the selling climate N.E.D. sets 
up for you. And more advertisers 
than ever before are taking 
advantage of it to: (1) search 
out new applications for their 
products (2) locate new buying 
influences (3) uncover important 
new customers in all industries 
and (4) maintain complete 
coverage of their present 
customers and prospects. 





Last year N.E.D. took 1,300 advertisers 

to the right men at the right time. The results? Record 

reader response, record sales leads. This year, more than ever before, 
your product advertising belongs in N.E.D. .. . the product 

news publication that reaches more men ready to buy 

.. in more plants . . . for less than 4c per copy. 


A PUBLICATION + Penton Bidg. + Cleveland 13, Ohio 
*Now over 85,000 copies 


(total distribution) 


in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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wn 
OFFICE 
PARTITIONS 
€ NE 
| artitions, Inc. 
FRAMES OF PETIM( ANODITED ALUMINUM 


KEM ASBESTOS.CEMENT KAMWALL PANELS 


Partitions, Inc 





£EP IN THE HEART OF 


.. TORONTO 


YOUR NEW PLANT 


IN A CENTRAL PARK” 


Labor pool: 
250,000 


WITHIN 2)2 MILES... 
DISTRIBUTION: 

ct access to rail and 
THROUGHWAYS 
TANES: iowess i" 
mcreo arta,’ LEASE: 


25 YEARS OR LONGER 


RENTAL ALL TAL 
DEDUCTIBLE 


UPPER PARK LIMTTRD 











Stromberg Significance unknown 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 198 


going out to the smaller boxes are 
yellow, too. Significance of which: 
unknown. 

Partitions, Inc., had 
thirds of a page to work with, so the 
art director put 38 words into dis- 
play type, set 100 words of text all 


only two- 


in one paragraph of tiny type, put 
some more into a reverse-on-black 
and some more into black-on-blue, 
and then ran blue over practically 
make 


everything. (They ought to 


him pay the bill, he had so much 
fun.) 

What the hell the Lummus ad is 
all about, we don’t know. But it’s 
full-color bleed, and _ that 
somebody happy. 

Renault started it—the 
type, all-display type ad; now the 
industrials are copying it. See the 
Thorncliffe Park Limited ad. You 


art directors are so damned smart! 


makes 


mixed- 


Some good ones .. Any good ads 
in this issue? 

Yes (Firestone’s, Bank of Amer- 
ica’s, St. Regis Paper’s—that’s a 
real beauty—Pitney-Bowes’, Gulf 
Oil’s—handsome!—Borden Chemi- 
cal’s, Westinghouse’s, Dictaphone’s, 
Goodyear’s), but we want to leave 
you with a bad taste in your mouth. 


What to do? . . Something has to 
be done You 
can’t shame them, because in addi- 


about these rascals. 
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Partitions . 


Bill him! 


Lummus . 


somebody 


happy Thorncliffe . . smart? 








NOW-GULF SERVES SHIPS IN PORTS AROUND THE WORLD 











Gulf Oil . . One of the good ones 


tion to not reading, they have the 
arrogant notion that being an artist 
gives superior privileges. 

We read some jazz the other day 
about artists being justified if they 
seek themselves; 
that’s the true 
whether the guy who commits the 
crime likes it himself. 

Okay; we'll buy that. Only: keep 
that philosophy in fine art. Commer- 
cial art is something else again. 


only to satisfy 


measure of art: 


Commercial art is commercial, and 
that means it’s supposed to do busi- 
ness. The examples we’ve cited here 
are a deterrent to business, because 
they’re a deterrent to communica- 
tion, and communication is our busi- 


ness, which we're paid for. So we’re 
appealing to copywriters to think of 
something to kill the blight of art 
directors. 

Meanwhile, let's move on to a 
more pleasant subject. 


In love again .. We love this. 

We learned about Yoder Engrav- 
ing Co. advertising from a very 
swell promotion piece sent us by 
James M. Hadley, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Kircher, Helton & Collett, 
Dayton, O.—an agency we'd heart- 
ily recommend, just on the strength 
of this one piece of evidence, to any 
advertisers in the area of Ohio or, 
for that matter, anywhere. 


Continued on page 202 





YOU'RE 
LOOKING AT 


4 LBS.,7 02. / 
OF PERSUASION! 


Persuasion works best on people who are interested 
in the first place. Your advertising in electronics every 
i week creates interest and acceptance... your advertising 
in the electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE and Reference Issue 


sharpens that interest when people are ready to buy. 
Exclusive! electronics opens the door to sales... the “GUIDE” 
applies the weight of authenticity that leads to the final sales. 


| 
electronics with its BUYERS’ GUIDE is the only media 
| 


? 


i 


combination in the field that provides authoritative 
technical as well as buying information. 


' 


1960 Issue Closing Dates: 


Published July 20; Complete Plates May 1 
electronics Buyers’ Guide and Reference Issue ® A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
THE ELECTRONICS MAN'S BASIC BUYING BOOK € 330 west 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 200 


The Yoder Engraving Co. of Mid- 
dletown, O., is a photoengraver; it 
solicits business nationally and, in 
doing so, purchases space in the 
Wall Street Journal—small space. 

Now this piece that its agency got 
out starts off by asking, “Is this 
how not to advertise in seven easy 
lessons?” (There’s a guy in me- 
dieval battle armor on the cover of 
the piece, and this motif is carried 
throughout.) 

Headline on the first inside page 
says, “. . . with an introduction on 
how tough things are all over—al- 
most.” The copy that follows is so 
good we're going to pass it on to 
you: 


Advertising today is a most bedeviled 
craft. The client is still with us, thank 
the Lord. But with every passing day 
he is subject to new pressures, beset 
with new weapons, weighted down with 
new anxieties; buffeted and bewildered 
by the motivators, the subliminals, the 
head-shrinkers; by the regimentors, the 
trendnicks, and the slip-stick specialists. 
And need it be belabored that the client’s 
grief becomes the copy-writer’s agony? 

In times like these one model’s eye- 
patch becomes another’s bears, much 
copy is expertly tailored to the lowest 
common denominator of taste (like a 
copy-writer should?), and layout ele- 
ments are determined by a_ universal 
stencil. But! 

Some craftsmen _ still 
wage their lonely resistance movement 
against this feckless, flanneled horde. 
As do the more enlightened advertisers. 
Many of us savor certain burnished 
whiskeys, chuckling betimes at the sly 
good humor that beguiled us into a 
foreign fold. Or yearn to patronize the 
airline that once awarded a kangaroo as 
@ contest prize. Kudos to the embattled 
writers, the courageous clients! Neither 


conscientious 


of these campaigns, reduced to formulae, 
would have researched a nickel’s worth. 


Next page (the warrior has fallen 
off his horse and has broken his 
lance against a windmill): 


Nor, on a smaller scale, would any 
of the modest little ads in this book. 
That’s only opinion, as they were never 
formally researched, fed back or rated. 
They were simply written, with knowl- 
edge of and respect for the reader, and 
run. Nosegays no less. And exclusively 
in the Wall Street Journal—of alll 
places. 

But now, amazingly, hear this: for 
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State of Mind, U.S.A. 


MIL EP LE 


of Middletown 
It's papcefial but stimutating here, and you can alnwer foe 
aspirations grow Unfetwred minds ne ods and new tooks 
provide the mesos through which our dedscated 
sock —and quite frequently actuess— new break 
arts techniques And wabues. Result the 
2 eoloriul brochure about oursctves—-if you will writ 


WHE YODER ENGRAVING COMPANY * MIDDLETOWN OTD 
po pte ap Fn ghee d fui range 
and plates for th 





phen: 
pO a a aa 
eon 


a 





Outskirts of 
East Bigtown 


U.S.A. 


Yode 


of Middletown 





Yoder . . Nobody saluted. . 


our client, they produced a handsome 
crop of new accounts—big, little, and 
in-betweens, from all over the U.S. map. 
Fact is, our naive client is today doubl- 
ing capacity after two years in a new 
building planned for a decade’s ade- 
quacy. 

Some of the advertisements that 
turned this trick @re reproduced in this 
book, together with pontifical comments 
that point out how impoverished they 
are by any standard of measuerement.. . 
except sales. Comes the Readers’ Revo- 
lution? 


Irreverent comments . . Each 
page succeeding bears a reproduc- 
tion of a small, square Yoder ad and 
a brief comment about it. For ex- 
ample, here’s the comment that ran 
next to the ad headlined “State of 
Mind, U.S.A.”: 


Nobody saluted when this ran up the 
flagpole. The few faint cheers were 
Bronxian. A trying day, in fact. 

Our newest B.S. in Advertising ex- 
plained the torpor. ‘‘Where’s the visual 
excitement?”’ ‘‘No muscle in the head- 
line.’ “‘Might we not starch up that 
limp corporate image?’’ ‘‘No hard sell.’’ 
— 

Guess we'll have to take this matter 
up with the innocents who wrote for the 
brochure. A pleasing number, but ob- 
viously unpredictable 


This comment ran next to the ad 
with the butterfly illustration: 


Let’s Research this one. Enough of 
Opinions. 

System awards the perfect ad 100 
points, then deducts for flagrant fail- 
ures. Such as: 

Graphic technique obtrudes on read- 
ership, deduct 17 points; slow product 
identification, 10 points; difficult brand 
name identification, 9 points; doesn’t 


. . Let’s research this one 


resemble editorial page, 7 points; art in- 
stead of photo, 6 points; illustration 
without caption, 3 points—not rectangu- 
lar, 2 points—lazy, 11 points—lacks 
story appeal, 6 points; type measure 
wider than 40 characters, 2 points; more 
than 12 words in lead paragraph, | 
point. 

Adding it all up, you'll find us scor- 
ing a lordly 26 points. Our readers didn’t 


know. 


The wind-up .. Five more ads 
are reproduced in the booklet, but 
you've got the idea. At the booklet’s 
end the swordsman, revived, has 
slain the dragon, and this copy ap- 
pears: 


To labor the point no further, could 
it be that there are more individuals 
than Market Statistics in the world? 
That the Readers’ Revolution has ar- 
rived? Sloganeering is conspicuously ab- 
sent in these ads; claims are_ insuffi- 
ciently blatant; the odious comparison 
is eschewed completely, as is the con- 
trived ingredient. This is living modern? 

Yet the success of these souvenirs of 
indis- 


a more remains 


putable 


gracious age 


We think this is just fine. 

The people who created the ad- 
vertising had a lot of fun (this 
should be a fun business), the client 
had the great understanding to ap- 
prove the approach, and the in- 
quiries rolled in. 

What more do you want: a sur- 
vey? 








Are you keeping your 


on your product? 


RIGHT THIS VERY MINUTE, more than 
one food management man is reading 
an advertisement in FOOD Engineering 
with personal satisfaction. Listen: 

“T never miss this company’s ad- 

vertisements. Several months ago 

we purchased a double mixer 

from them through the advertis- 

ing in Food Engineering.” 

This is verbatim. The FE subscriber 
— assistant plant superintendent of a 
chocolate products manufacturer. The 
FE advertiser — J. H. Day Company. 
Now, here’s the plant engineer of a 
candy company speaking: 

“T read this ad because we use 

Jenkins valves, and prefer them.” 

Check the table—204 buyers Re-sold on 
Present Supplier. This means 1 out of 2 


FE readers recalled a specific ad that 
re-confirmed their own good judgement 
in buying a particular brand of equip- 
ment, ingredients, packaging materials 
or plant supplies. Now project these 
204 actions to FE’s 28,400 paid audi- 
ence plus its 52,000* pass-along read- 
ers. This is a measure of FOOD Engi- 
neering’s capacity to help you develop 
more business from your present cus- 
tomers, reduce customer mortality, 
keep sales costs down. 

Right now, how many of these FE 
readers are mailing an inquiry to one of 
your competitors, asking for estimates, 
calling in a rival salesman, opening up 
a new source of supply? Or... how 
many of them are being re-sold on you 
and your product? 


McGraw-Hill Field Research, 1958-59 





CHECK THESE 1,141 AD ACTIONS. 
BY 400 FOOD ENGINEERING SUBSCRIBERS* 


Resold on present supplier 


Called local representative 





Contacted company direct 





Bought the product 





Filed ad for future use 





Wrote for samples 





Asked for estimate 





Recommended to others 





Sent an inquiry 





Opened up new supply source 





Talked to other management men 














Interested? Get the new booklet, 





“How to Set the (food) World on Fire." 
It tells how to get sales action. 


FOOD Engineering, Att: Research Director 
330 West 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please rush my complimentary copy of 
‘How to Set the (food) World on Fire.”’ 


FOOD 


For Better Mar 
Manufacturing, Pac 


NAME ee! 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42d St., New York 36,N.Y.  @® ® 
COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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in their own magazine 


SME Technical Com- 
mittees are actively 
engaged in setting 
standards in the 
largest hard-goods 
marketinthe world... 


in 
Aircraft 
Passenger Cars 
Missiles 


Other Ground Vehicles 


Component Parts 


READERSHIP 
pa? 


BPA 


RESEARCH 
V 


published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC. 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Distributor charges picture 
of sales aids costs distorted 


= I have just finished reading the 
article, “Sales Aids for Dealers— 
Free or Share-the-Cost,’ and my 
blood pressure probably won’t be 
back to normal for several days. 

Nowhere in the article was there 
any mention of the expense a dis- 
tributor must bear in order to take 
advantage of the “free” direct mail 
pieces furnished by the manufac- 
turer. 

How about the cost of maintain- 
ing a mailing list (in our case, 5,- 
898 names), addressing, postage, 
tying and bundling in order to meet 
third class mailing regulations, 
processing inquiries, etc.? 

Our gross profit is set by the 
manufacturer and I’m _ willing to 
bet that our share of this cost in 
relation to our gross profit is larger 
percentage-wise than that of the 
manufacturer on these so-called 
free direct mail pieces. Is there any 
wonder why we refuse to even pay 
imprinting charges? 

JOHN A. MUELLER 
Advertising Manager, Orr Iron 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 


Says Sid took words 
right out of his mind 


® As a lowly industrial copywrite1 
it takes awhile for “our” copy of 
IM to sift down to my level, but 
just today I caught up with the 
January issue. I like your straight 
talk in “Sid Bernstein Says 

and generally turn to this page 
first. And I was especially pleased 
with what you had to say in this 
edition [“There’s Not as Much 
Yearning for the ‘Glory Road’ These 
Days,” IM, January, p. 61]. 

This may seem strange for a fel- 
low who makes his living as a 
writer but your editorial is the first 
time I’ve seen in words the way I 
feel about industrial advertising. I 


have been on both sides of the 
desk—as industrial ad manager and 
as agency copywriter and A/E 
even tried my hand at consumer 
copy. Of all the jobs I’ve attempted, 
I find industrial copywriting the 
most stimulating and agency work 
the most challenging. 

Thanks for saying what I’m sure 
most industrial people would like 
to say—not defensively, but as a 
matter of fact. 

DARRELL E. WHITE 
Harry M. Miller, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Tells Copy Chasers ‘forgotten 
firm’ is still in business 


# In reference to your March issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, in which 
Copy Chasers [p. 176] asked, “and 
whatever happened to that com- 
pany,’ we wish to inform you that: 
The Leopold Co. is still in busi- 
ness and is located at 914 Osborn 
St., Burlington, Ia. It still manufac- 
tures high quality office furniture 
consisting mainly of desks, tables, 
costumers, wastebaskets and cab- 
inets from wood. I would judge that 
it has about 150 to 200 workers. Its 
products are still of high quality 
and rated excellent. 
R. A. HULT 
Manager, Russell Advertising 
Co., Davenport, Ia. 
[Copy Chasers praised a 1929 ad by 
the Leopold Co., and wondered, in 
print, what had happened to the 
company.—Ed. ] 


Disagrees with Tofte on 
nature of industrial buyers 


= I have just read Arthur R. 
Tofte’s article, “They Don’t Buy 
Bulldozers the Way They Buy 
Beer,” on pages 86 and 89 in the 
March issue. It would be difficult 
to disagree with the author that 
“the best advertising is the kind 
that provides a factual and per- 





tinent guide to buyers.” 

However, men are not yet ma- 
chines or computers, and the hu- 
man factor in selling will, no doubt, 
remain important to most profes- 
sional salesmen. In highly compet- 
itive situations, skilful selling 
techniques, some of which may be 
emotional in character, will suc- 
ceed more frequently than just 
plain logic. If Mr. Tofte’s proposi- 
tion were true, we would have far 
less competition in business today. 
Only the product having the most 
favorable characteristics would sur- 
vive. 

I, for one, still prefer to consider 
my customers as human _ beings. 
This is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of good salesmanship. 

S. D. REED 
Manager of Marketing Services, 
Electrical Components Div., 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill. 


[Several other readers also have 
written, saying author Tofte is wrong 
about industrial buyers.—Ed. ] 


Asks to publish digest 
of industrial ad article 


# With your permission we would 
like to condense in an early issue 
of our Digest the article, “Let’s Hu- 
manize Industrial Advertising” by 
David G. Lyon [IM, February, p. 
61.] We will, of course, give the 
usual credit. 
WILLIAM A. PRESSPRICH 
Peters & Hedrick, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Suggests broader name 
to increase IM readership 


= Why don’t you change the name 
of your magazine from INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING to Industrial Sales & 
Marketing and widen the scope of 
your audience; you are already 
serving the industrial sales man- 
ager to a very great extent, but 
many people are not aware of it. 
S. M. RIORDAN, JR. 
Advertising Manager, Peerless 
Pump, Los Angeles, Calif. 
[We are pleased that some of our 
readers are concerned that our name 
may unduly limit our audience. 
We think InpustTRIAL MARKETING is 
an all-inclusive name, and we are 
not going to change it—but we are 
Continued on page 206 





PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


THE MAN The petroleum equipment man is the key individual re- 

sponsible for selecting, applying, operating, maintaining and specifying 
equipment. He may have one of many titles, but his function always 
centers around equipment — everything from drill bits to cat crackers. 
Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine edited exclusively for 
this man. 


THE MARKET The petroleum equipment market is valued at $6.5 
DRILLING & PRODUCING billion this year, and growing steadily. This market comprises drill- 
ing, producing, pipeline, gas processing, refining and petrochemi- 
cals. Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine effectively covering 
this equipment market. 


THE MAGAZINE Petroleum Equipment published bi-monthly, 

reaches 16,000 key individuals, here and abroad, plus heavy, 
proven pass-along readership. These carefully-screened readers 
make a habit of using Petroleum Equipment Magazine as a 
workbook. It talks their language. Each issue of Petroleum 
Equipment carries a far greater proportion of equipment 
material than any other oil trade magazine. 


Contact your nearest Petroleum Equipment Representative, 
or Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 842 Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Published by Rice-Youmans Publishing Company 
308 E. James St., Barrington, Ill. 


$ 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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Brechure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


...for more details write or phone, 
SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orenge 3-6355 





if you wish to reach 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Monheottan Bidg. 


for over 75 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








Covering the southeast 
for Industry. Reports 
thet help YOU sell. 
CASE HISTORIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
INTERVIEWS 


HAZICK REPORTING 
SERVICE 


Box 7331 Atlanta, Ga. 
(write for brochure) 














CHICAGO PUBLISHER'S REP 
Wanted by West Coast Publisher of top paid and 
audited graphic arts trade book. Presently running 
advertising for more than twenty-five major accounts 
in territory, potential more than three times this 
volume. For the right man—complete territory protec- 
tion and aggressive home-office sales help. Must know 
graphic arts industry. Send late snapshot 

Box 568 c/o Industrial Marketing 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, II! 











For all the Facts on 
Industrial and Trade 
| Market Data 


LOOK in 


Industrial Marketing 
1960 MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 205 


certainly going to try to cover more 
sales and marketing material, and 
we are going to try to make people 
aware of this fact too.—Ed. } 











That's an ‘order’ . . The judge rules. 


This settles it once and for all 


= Please given one dozen roses to 
Mr. Odom Fanning and the 40% of 
your editorial staff who agree with 
him regarding the letter which is 
about to be erased on the Hammer- 
mill Bond ad [Letters to the Edi- 
tor, IM, Jan., p. 168]. “Orfer’” is 
going to become “order” because 
letters on Hammermill Bond get 
orders. [See cut above. ] 

The ad was prepared in the 
Cleveland office of BBDO, so I 
guess we'll have to be the final 
judges. 

RICHARD M. PHILLIPS 

Batten Barton Durstine & Os- 

born, Cleveland 


Says new ‘ad volume’ format 
is more helpful than old 


= I was very pleased to see the 
new format of “Advertising Volume 
in Business Papers” as it appears 
in the February issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING. [p. 138] 

The manner in which the pub- 


lications have been listed gives a 
quick comparison with other like 
publications. Also the percentage of 
change by classifications is a handy 
addition for evaluating industry 
trends. In other words, I like the 
new format, and you are to be com- 
mended for a job well done. 
LESTER H. NESS 
Vice-President & Secretary, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwau- 
kee. 


Has about ‘28,000’ 
requests for IM 


® Help. Help. Help! You claim only 
14,700 INpusTRIAL MARKETING read- 
ers, but we’ve had 28,000 requests 
for personal copies of the February 
We're ignoring polite re- 
quests, but Onan salesmen (25) 
and distributors (countless) are de- 
manding. Can you get us off the 
hook with 25 or 30 extra copies? 
WAYNE RAMSEY 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


issue. 


[The February issue contained our 
account of D. W. Onan & Sons’ dis- 
tributors advisory council. Camp- 
bell-Mithun is Onan’s agency. In- 
cidentally, reader Ramsey must 
have gotten hold of an old IM cir- 
culation statement. We now have 
15,573 paid circulation.—Ed. ] 


Answers to ‘problem’ 
helpful to the asker 


= I have just received the Feb- 
ruary issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING which contained the answers to 
the question I raised a short while 
ago. [The “Problems” topic for 
February: “Sales Aids for Dealers 
—Free or Share-the-Cost,” p. 116.] 
I want you to know that I appre- 
ciate not only the effort that you 
have put into the solution of my 
problem, but also the completeness 
of the answers you have furnished. 
This article will be very helpful to 
us in arriving at a decision. 
WILLIAM COSTELLO 
Market Research Dept., Parker- 
Kalon Div., General American 
Transportation Corp., Clifton, 
N.J. * 
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*New Equipment Digest 
*Newsweek 


*Occupational Hazards 
Oil and Gas Journal, 


*Package Engineering 
*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 119 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 189 
*Paper Trade Journal 135 
*Penton Publications 

10-11, 17-20, 175, 199 
Perrygraf Corp. 127 
*Petroleum Engineer, The .... 197 
*Petroleum Engineer Publish- 

ing Co. The 

Petroleum Equipment 
*Petroleum Refiner 
*Plant Engineering 
Power 
*Power Transmission Design .. 
*Precision Metal Molding .... 
*Proceedings of the LR.E. .... 
*Product Engineering 
*Products Finishing 
*Products Finishing Directory .132 
*Progressive Architecture . 112-113 
*Public Works Magazine .... 79 
*Public Works Publications .. 79 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 
Putman Publishing Co. .... 


Quantity Photo Co. ......... 190 


*Refrigeration & Air Condi- 
tioning Business 

*Reinhold Publications .... 112-113 
Rice-Youmans Publishing Co. 205 
Rives, Dyke and Company .. 89 
Roark & Colby Advertising .. 172 

*Rock Products 


*SAE Journal 
Semiconductor Products 
3rd Cover 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Serv- 
ice 
*Signal 
*Smith, Harry W., Inc. 
Smith, S. K., Co. 
*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing 
Co. 
*Society 
neers, The 
*Stanley Publishing Company 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Technical Publishing Co. 136-137 

*Textile World 

*Textiles Panamericanos 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 173 

*Thomas Publishing Co. .... 

*Thomas Register 1 

Tichnor Brothers, Inc. 

*Tool Engineer, The 170, 171 

U.S. News & World Report 
124-125 


*Wall Street Journal 
*Welding Design & Fabrication 161 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Does Readership Mean 
Buying Action? 


Industrial advertisers and agency men are giving 
more thought than ever before to advertising effective- 
ness. Since advertising and sales promotion contribute 
heavily to marketing results, measured finally in sales, 
users of space in industrial media are trying harder 
than ever to apply some more accurate measuring sticks 
to the jobs which their campaigns addressed to indus- 
trial buyers are performing. 

There are many and diverse views as to just how to 
determine effectiveness. Readership is obviously one of 
its most important aspects, and hence reports of Starch, 
Readex and other rating services are being analyzed in 
an attempt to find some of the answers to the question 
of how to design and write advertisements that readers 
will be interested in and whose sales messages they will 
absorb and respond to. 

One of the most interesting studies of this type was 
reported at the recent convention of National Business 
Publications by the agency handling the advertising of 
Republic Steel, one of the largest industrial advertisers, 
with a wide range of steel mill products to promote to 
industrial markets. Arthur A. Early, director of market- 
ing services for Meldrum & Fewsmith, and Niles A. 
Nilson, research director of the agency, told how they 
had analyzed Republic Steel and other steel company 
advertisements running in business publications. They 
were able to determine, from readership scores of nu- 
merous ads, ways to improve the reading of Republic 
Steel ads by 10% in 1958. They expect to get a still fur- 
ther improvement in reading of Republic Steel adver- 
tising this year by another 10% to 15%. 

At the same meeting C. E. Geary, advertising man- 
ager, direct current motor and generator department of 
General Electric, expressed a more conservative view, 
saying that readership ratings are wonderful in judging 
the technical skill of an agency, but that he doesn’t 
consider ads from that standpoint alone. 

Still another viewpoint was expressed at the annual 
meeting of Business Publications Audit of Circulation 
by Ted R. Meredith, associate media director of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, the U. S. Steel agency. He 
warned business publishers not to attempt to give in- 
dustrial advertising “a pseudo relation to sales.” He 
was referring only to the evaluation of inquiries from 
advertising, including both direct, voluntary responses 
and those promoted by publishers. 

“Do not sell industrial advertising on the basis of its 
being a direct producer of sales,” he advised. He sug- 
gested that the real job of advertising as an industrial 
marketing catalyst “makes the attempt to equate ‘re- 
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Advertising acts as a catalyst in speeding up marketing. 


turn on investment’ with ‘number of inquiries’ look 
juvenile.” 

A step forward in measuring advertising effectiveness 
is now provided by a number of the readership rating 
services, which are able to indicate buying action taken 
by readers following the noting of individual advertise- 
ments. Publishers have also done research to relate 
readership to buying action of some kind. McGraw-Hill 
and Architectural Record have recently published ad- 
vertisements quoting typical readers who reported 
taking specific action looking toward purchase of prod- 
ucts as the result of information obtained through read- 
ing advertisements. 

That kind of experience dramatizes the fact that ad- 
vertising is playing a part in accelerating the marketing 
process, and that active as well as passive response is 
obtainable. 

The job of selling to industry is far more complicated, 
involving far more people and often far more time, than 
sales to individuals for home or personal consumption. 
That is why exact measurement of industrial advertis- 
ing effectiveness is so difficult. Nevertheless, every indi- 
cation which can be obtained as to the readership of 
advertisements and the response of the reader through 
inquiries or buying action, helps to visualize the impact 
of advertising and sales promotion on markets and on 
specific buying situations. 

It may never be possible to reduce advertising’s 
value to specific sales terms, but the more we can learn 
about how buyers perform their functions and how ad- 
vertising stimulates or catalyzes a buying process, as 
Mr. Meredith suggests, the better manufacturers and 
their advertising and marketing staffs can use the 
power of advertising to speed up results in terms of 
brand acceptance, sales and company recognition. 


Lh 


t 
G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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CHEMICAL 
FURNACE 
PAPER 
OPTICAL 
WELDING 
CERAMIC 
GAS 

GLASS 
WIRE 
PACKAGING 
CARBON 
FURNITURE 
TEXTILE 
PLASTIC 
ABRASIVES 
HARDW ARE 
BUILDING 
STEEL 
PLATING 
PLUMBING 


ULTRASONIC 
VACUUM PUMP 
METALLURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTATION 
WATER 
PROCESSING 
REFRIGERATION 
LABORATORY 
SUPPLY 


SEMICONDUCTOR 
PRODUCTS 


LISTED AT THE LEFT are a few of the major industries 
that have found a new market in the semiconductor field. 
This is a new industry with a dynamic growth record that 
requires literally hundreds of material and equipment 
suppliers. Your firm may have a product or service 
needed by semiconductor manufacturers. 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS, the only monthly pub- 
lication that serves all phases of the semiconductor indus- 
try can show you how to get into this lucrative field. Our 
marketing staff supplies many merchandising services in- 
cluding sales leads and highly selective mailing lists to 
pinpoint added advertising impact. For more information 
as to how your company can fit into the picture drop a 
note to Dick Cowan, Advertising Manager. 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
300 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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HOW TO SELL 


to American Motors 


by L. H. (Todd) Shippee, Director of Automotive Purchasing 


American Motors Corporation 


George Romney, President of American Motors Cor- 
poration, at a suppliers’ meeting last year, said this: 


“We want your opportunity to be as wide open as our 
own. We believe we have a mutuality of interest in the 
future and that we can grow and serve and profit to the 
maximum if we can establish a true and firm partnership 
association between us.” 


“All factors will be taken into consideration in Purchas- 
ing, including quality, dependability, service and price, 
and not merely the lowest bid. For your benefit as we ll 
as our own, our approach will be obje ctive — and with 
all other things being equal, the lowest quotation will 
be accepted. However, purchasing sources will not be 
changed solely because of minute differences in price.” 


It is our practice to deal with supplier firms which, in 
their field, are sound financially, strong in production, 
methods and equipment, have good engineering and 
development facilities, and sound procurement relation- 
ships with their suppliers of raw materials and com- 
ponent parts. 


Our automotive purchasing departments are located in 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and normal con- 
tacts by suppliers should be made directly at these 
plants. The Purch: ising Department at the administra- 
tive headquarters in Detroit is, in the main, conce med 
with policy control, and research engineering and de- 
velopment procurement problems. 


With a few exceptions, a minimum of three quotations 
are required on each item procured. We request that a 
part be quoted exactly to the blueprint specifications 
submitted to the supplier, taking into consideration 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


production rates, packaging, etc. However, we are re- 
ceptive to additional alternate quotations in those in- 
stances where a supplier can affect a better construction, 
quality, or price economies due to slight modifications 


or revisions in design. 


For productive material, we issue a blanket no-quantity 
commitment purchase order for each part number. The 
material is to be fabricated and shipped according to 
quantities and shipping dates specified on Planning De- 
partment releases issued against each purchase order. 


All items furnished against a purchase order are subject 
at all times to the approval of our Inspection Depart- 
ment as to meeting engineering specifications. All 
supplier items are expected to be warranted free of 
defective material and/or workmanship. 


It is the policy of American Motors Corporation to rely 
on the specialization of suppliers in all fields to augment 
our own extensive research, development, engineering 
and manufacturing organizations. 


It is our policy to honor the developments, ideas and 
patents of our suppliers. We do not intend to deliber- 
ately design around them or seek licenses for partial 
manufacture. If we become dissatisfied or consider it 
desirable to manufacture an item ourselves we shall 
first discuss the subject directly with the source or 
sources and endeavor to make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements so that, if possible, the supplier will not 
be left with unused facilities. 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. 
DIGESTED FROM THE JANUARY 15, 1960, ISSUE OF 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Reaching All Eight Cylinders Of The 
Automotive Manufacturing Market: 


PASSENGER CARS - TRUCKS AND 
BUSES - AIRCRAFT - POWERED 
CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND 
FARM EQUIPMENT: PARTS - ENGINES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 

















